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PREFACE 


In curry pari of the world plastic effort has b«n expressed 
through, the medium of various kinds of material. Amnng all 
these material' the must important jje stone, clay, metal and 
wood. Clay is one of the most important materials which have 
been used from hoary antiquity in different parts of the world for 
plastic art. A* in the case of the various parts of the world, 
we find a large number of clay imaces in sites belonging to 
different ijjft of ancient India. Here an attenipt has been 
made to present Indian clay sculpture from the prehistoric age 
to the end oft he Hindu period in a c hronological order; Though 
these specimens present a very valuable material for formula ting 
& conception not only of the evolution of ancient Indian plastic 
art but also of the religious , social and artistic ideals of ancient 
India, yet they form one of the least studied subjects within the 
domain nf Indian sculpture. 

It was in 1927 that Dr. A. K- Conmararwamy wrote a highly 
suggestive paper in which he tried to arrange cermin-* pert mens 
in a chronological order : but this work nf mine is, in all pro* 
babilitv, the most comprehensive work no this topic. 'It is 
divided into iltrce parts, viz., prehistoric, protohktarie and 
hiturie. In the first part prehistoric specimens of south India 
have been dealt with. In the second part there are two chapter', 
viz., those on specimens belonging to the Indus Valley as well 
a, post-Indus Valley prc-Mamya ages. In the thud part 
there are .ix chapters regarding the Mauryu, Snftga. Kushapa, 
Gupta and mediaeval specimens and the important conclusions. 

\ complete and up-i<*-datc bibliography nf Ijoclsand articles 
and a list of abbreviation* have been given. There is also 
the description of plates which are 194 in number In the 
first chapter an account has been given nf different find-spot* nf 
the specimens. It is shown that three types of human Figures 
have been found- The modelling, linear composition, dress [ 



have been dealt with. In the second chapter various 



tvoes * Then the religions as well as secular figurines representing 
bimtan beings, animal and bird have been thoroughly discussed. 


Then the relation between these figure* and WJntdnporary 
figures and figurines made in oilier materials, between tbest 
figures as welfas figurines of the succeeding age, between these 
figures and contemporary extra-Indian figures have been 
pointed out. In the third chapter various provenance* of the e 
hpceLmetii have been shown. The human retires are shown to 
belong to three different types. The religious as well as the 
secular figures have aim been dealt with. Theti the relation, 
between these figurines and contemporary sculpture of India, 
between these figurines and succeeding sculpture of India, 
Iretwcen In dian and extra-Indian figures luive also been shown. 
In the fourth chapter virion* find-spot* of these figurine# have 
been discussed. So far as the human figurine# are concerned, 
It has been shown to be of one type. The different types of 
female as well m mult religious figures have lieen discussed. 
It may be observed here that it is in this asjc we have got for 
ihr. first time the image of a god made according to iconography 
cal tcxtH- Then the relation between these specimens and 
contemporary Hone sculpture#, between the#e specimens and 
Western Asiatic art has been dealt with. In the fifth chaptrr 
different find-spots of these figurines have been mentioned. 
If we judge the.™- #pedmein from the point of tiHideliing, then 
we find only one type of figurine. Then the male and female 
religious figurines have been discussed- It is important to note 
tltat from thi# age we find the male and female divinities made 
according to the iconographfcal texts .Then the relation between 
these figures and contemporary' sculptures in stone and other 
materials, between these specimens and Western Asiatic arts 
examples have also been discussed. In the sixth chapter a 
dhru^ion has been made about the historical background, 
Then various find-spot* have been enumerated. It has hern 
shown that four different schools of day-scuJpturc flourished 
In this age; and an analysis has liecn made of various aspects 
of these spedineru jbdongmg to these different schools. In the 
seventh chapter the different find-spots of these figures have 
been enumerated. Then die various aspects of the type of 
figurine have been dealt with. Then the Brahman] cat as well 
as Buddhist figure have been discussed. It is In this age that 
we get plaque* showing scene* from the Ram ay ana for the first 
time. -Then a comparative study of these fig urines and contem¬ 
porary sculpture? made in other materials has been made. Then 
the relation of these specimens with extra-Indian art has also 
been indicated- In the eighth chapter various find-spots of 
these specimen-* have been indicated, U has been shown that T 
judged from the n Land-point of modelling, these specimens may 
be divided into seven different schools, They have been dis¬ 
cussed From ad points of view. In the concluding chapter 
the important Conclusions have been indicated. 

In this work all writing* on clay sculpture have been utilised. 
These are mainly the exclusive articles cm thcm fc the descriptive 



account* In the catalogues of the museums of India and America* 
the extracts from the articles on the archeological discoveries 
published in the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology t 
the extracts from the general treaties on ancient Indianarcliaco- 
logy and oriental civilisation and the descriptive account* 
published ait the annual reports and ihe memoirs of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India and of the learned societies. Further 
writings which are necessary for the proper elucidation of the 
topic have also been taken into account. 

I have studied many specimens kept in the different museums 
of India among which the Indian Museum* BangLya Sahitya 
Farlsliad, Varendra Research Society Museum* the Kanmnipa 
Anus^ndliana Samili Museum* Patna Museum. NahmcLa 
Museum, Samath Museum, Allahabad Municipal Museum * 
Benares BhanUu Kola Bhavan Museum, Central Asiatic Anti- 
<\ Eli ties Museum at Nov Delhi T Curzon Museum of Archaeology 
at Muttra, Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay* Central Museum 
ut Nagpur may be particularly mentioned- 

The importance of this work may he enumerated in the 
fbllowing manner. First, a comprehensive and up-m-daEc 
account of Indian clay-sculpture is given here. Secondly* it 
has been shown that Indian clay sculpture is not a haphazard 
product but the work nf a number of modellers beonging to 
different ages. The process through which Indian clay sculp¬ 
ture has passed is fully indicated. Thirdly, new and welcome 
light ha* I wen thrown on the history and evolution of religious 
and iconographies! arU of India, Fourthly', the relation between 
these figures and ran temporary Indian sculpture in other 
materials 2s. indicated. Fifthly, the exact relation between 
these figures anti contemporary figurines of other countries 
Jms been shown throwing a flood of light nn the topic of the 
reEatiim between India and other countries. Lastly, various 
other points which may arise in the mind of scholars interested 
in this subject have also been dealt with. 

I express my best thanks* to Mr. Ghulant Vaadani, M.A., 
CXB,E., Director of Archaeologyjf FLE.H. Nizam 1 !* Dominions, 
Hyderabad and Shri K.. A. NiJabmtha Sastri T M.A., Prof, of 
History, University of Madras, because as examiners they 
warmly recommended this thesis for the Ph.D, degree of the 
University of Calcutta. 

I express my best thank? to the University Grants Commission 
which has given a subsidy for the publication of this work and 
the University of Calcutta for giving a matching grant, 

I also heartily thank Dr, D. Ghafcravarti, D.Sc., F.N.I-, 
Ex-Registrar of the University of Calcutta, Dr* G* C, Ray 


Chaudhury, MA, LUL, P-RJL, Pli fLooA}, Registrar 
of the University of Calcutta and Shri J. C, Mukherjee* B.A* 
JUT., Atrhtanl Registrar of the University of Calcutta for being 
greatly iftnrumental in the publication of ibis work* I also 
thank Shri Anil Roy, of Art Union Printing Works Private Limited 
and his staff for printing at carefully and also the Calcutta. 
University Pres* for milking the block*. The lodes of this 
buck is- the work of bhrmiati Amua Du* Gup to. 


f thank the authorities of the National Library 1 and of die 
Libraries of the Calcutta University* die Asiatic Society and die 
Bangiya Sihitya Parlshad lbr the great futilities which they 
have given me fur its preparation. 


Gharu Chandra Da* Gupta 
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Part I 


Prehistoric 
Chapter 1 

The historv of the terracotta figurines of ancirnl India 
bcgitLs with tie account of the prehistoric specimens of South 
India whief have been found at ,1 number of dies. Though 
these spesmens arc of great importance so far as the problem 
of the rvol union of terracotta figurines of ancient India is con- 
ccriuy, yet they are die least studied of early Indian terracottas. 
T*e first *dto]ar who has studied these figurines is BrceksJ He 
ias described and illustrated seme figurines which are usually 
p]aced on die vsjc-lidi. Foote 1 2 3 his alio made a study of 
these figurines. The third scholar who has made a short 
study of these figurines is Mitral The fourth scholar who has 
studied one of these figurines for proving some important 
point Li Da* Gupta, 4 However none of these scholars lias 
studied iliac figurines from all point* of view^ It would, 
therefore, be our endeavour to study these specimens from 
all point* of view. 


I Breeks, pp, 73, 77, 78, 90 pb. XXXVI, XXXVII, a-f, k, L 
XXXHlfi XXXIX, I£71 It is mpertani to note iLu he hw 
omitted to mmt&tr the sprdmmi illustrated in I hid, pb \ XXXVI 
XXXVIII, 1873. Regarding this point Foote hoi remarked** 
unfortunately the work did not # foam* of the author's premature 
death, Tiaiur n fina! revision ot his hand, which accounts 
douhlhss for a rather important uvtrsighl in tfo tischatolo^kal 
section, namely f thr ttmiisicn to number the several objects 
figured in Plates XXXVI, XXXVH1, XXXIX, XIJ, and XUf. 
Tht ahum** qf the numbers mokes it impossible ui many cases fa 
identify the figures in tfo plates with specimens in the catteetim 
or with unfigured objects enumerated in the descriptive letterpress**. 
(Foote w /, p, s, 1901 }* Therefore it is mt possible to axe the 
specimens illustrated in Brute, pb* XXVI, XXXVUJ and 
XXXIX , J873 m thi f worte 

2 Foote, ] y pp. iii-xiX' pb , II, 217, 218, 236, 273i 294, 310, HI 
IV, 553 r 571, V f m 303, 307 , VI, 392, 412, XV, 362, 190 h 
Ibid, 2, pp. m w 215, 216. 225, pis. 2I f 22, 37, JVd. 833, 38 
Jft. 32461 r 60, Xo. 2633-1, 1916. 

3 Mttra f I f pp r 20fo07, 1920, Ibid, 2, pp , 413-16,1927. 

4 Das Gupta t 2, pp. 183-84, fogs. 1, 2, 1936. 





2 OHiaiM AND EVOLUTION OF INDIAN G1JLY SCULPTURE 

At Kbgodil tile representation nf a fabulous aniixal has been 
found, 1 According to Foote ibis specimen w 9A got by Bredcs m 
cairm* 

At i lokupbUflm Tod an ad some figurines S-ive been dug 
out 2 of which some have been alhr-irated. 3 According to Foote 
all the^e specimen were found by Breekj in csirm- 

At Tuneri srnne figurines. leave been fount 4 of which iomc 
have hern illustrated.* According Ui Footejt|I*heie specimens 
were fbkiivd by Erects in caverns* 1 

At Nilgiri Hills the greatest number of figurines have heen 
found* of Which some have lieeti illustrated. 7 Arrmding to 
Foote all these ijicenncns were found hy Bredis in cav-nw. 
Recently Khan has ilhuLrated one example * 

At fthrvamy Hills in Salem district in Madras two figudoc* 
which have been fmmd are illustrated. 1 Regarding these two 
specimen* Fuute ItiiA remarked* "Of very great interest arc two 
red earthenware figurines of woiui.il found in Seotforth estate 
at Maulavi hy my sun-m-law, Mr- I lerbert W. Lceming, when 
digging ■' trench for i Lie fm nidation of a walL*" 31 * 

T / h pp, 33*39+ pl7vi^7l2, 1901. 

2 IK£ l t j*p. 50-51, 1901 , 

3 l&id r f, pp. 50-51, fiL HI, 566\ 570, 1901. 

It Ibid, /, pp. 50-51} twi, 559-05, 1901. 

5 Ibid, /. pp. 5Q-5i y pL Ill, 560 , 561, 552 t 1901. 

6 Ibid, t,pp, 22, 23, 24, 25-30, 3Q~52 f ms. 217 t 218, 246, 247-52, 
254, 314, 317, 324-26 f 332-40, 355-411, 413-542, 548-53, 
571 , 1901. 

7 Ibid, I, pp. 22-23, 26-27 ; 28-29, 30-31, 34-35, 36-37, 48-49, 
50-51, 52-53, pis. II, 217, 218, 236, 273, 254, 310, III, 537, l - 
538, 539, 540, 542, 557, IV, 553, 571, V, 300, 303, 307, VI, 
392, XV, 362, 1981 .Cangsatu is the first schalat to gift Sum* idea 
qf thr figuring. (Cntigrai'?, 1847). 

8 


AVj riFt a p 70 p pL A.YA7A; d, 1938. 





PiiEiasTBJuc smrm jndia ^ 

»iavc bctn^ui^ i BtlJ3fy district “» Madras some figurines 

Site at lilt head of |j ltf g u |] v smi-m « i ' 7 * pr ' cd » an oid 

alluvium of the Satanmui „ t hLbmiTr,"^ ^ d, ^ p!y ij,1 ° ,he 
a small numlicr of neoli thic obitcti -, ‘ I J ll P’ , [ ta l ut f. 1 -'■ccured 
of sufficient mi treat tn [IraerL- T J ^' SI Were several 

p ~ »d ifTLEdr "'-**"*•* 

due union Jii? hm ag abi i-cxnarih-d .f*v «P«ratea under 

several noiirrahlc nieces .»! nnt , rr !, f'*'?* , niiiU ' ll]i * site came 

most interesting JT££S£? ^ - the 

round his hump indicated by square oil fen ,U rT"' 11 1 f 5 ar ^ Jn( i 
mass. The figurine, which« ratW S i m 1 the 1 ttsd f^hahed 
It « figured tu plate 3b. ,a P L ‘lj r » Iiai lost its head. 

“"^* d State Fooie has 

1-iic ^rcmarkFoi.eSr ! M ‘ llrc * *ha .he 

«™ ‘f« -■'iWthern side of ifvT^^Vu’T^ «*« 

Cud da, 1 miles KurLh-Wcst itfTi.,^ “ o| BeUamur Kayan 

IW>. J'riim the iSfurcofS- 3TT' the ^ichur 

the very airhnic dwraclerol theS^TtfikS C5 I^ c ^y 
ihne the sue is a purely ucolidiir , ti,. \ •! i* 1 salc to 

or trace* of the eariy iron aueartifiwM *r‘' mlt *?¥ whwsttiwe 

up are of very ■wdTh^ , 1 *"' ^specimens I picked 

f“< 263M tot5 „f wMch KJ& %■ 

SX'gST'' iTSTS, ‘if 

probably one of * pair atuicbcffel c ^ thenwar ^ ^d waj very 
ornunrnts. I^rd. va« hhi 


2 ' P - ^ PL 37 ' ™' 3M > ***& l 0 

** hi, A 82, 1916) ■ but „ „ 

^ ■0“**" *«*»** efiimilsrUj with those 
of thr irm agt, it should be ascribed to tht iron age. 


2 Ibid . 2,pp. 141, 216, pi. 38, Ns. 

^ /**< 2,/A J7/. /p/ft 

4 /W, 2,pp. HI, 1916. 

5 Ibid, 2, pp, 122, 225, pl t 60, No. 2635-1, 1916. 







4 OKICIS ANU EVOLUTION OF INDIAN CLAY SCULPTURE 

from tlic back uf the iktdl showing no perceptible curvature, 
unless indeed it be part of a plaque”. 1 

Al Nadubettfl, a high lull near Brickpatii mound in South 
India, Bracks has discovered a number of figurines. 1 Regarding 
the provenance of these figurines he has observed something 
of which die summary is given below. On the top of Nadubctta, 
a high lull near Biikpatii mound there wftH originally a cavern 
which ha* been destroyed. A station for flap-staff was built 
up. There wflJ a cavern at certain depth. At a cavern at a 
lower depth he found the above-mentioned figurinrs. Regard¬ 
ing the mid-spot of these figurines he has observed,” Wc next 
opened the cavern at B. The wall was a limit five feet high, 
well built of flat stones; inside were trees, with stones, a* thick 
as a man’s Lhigh, and shrubs. There was only one slab lying 
nearer N, arid S. than N. E. and S. W, about fix inches he low the 
surface. At this depth, and on die surface, wc find several 
rcmaiirs of the usual rough day pels and lids with figures. 1 ' 1 

At Kambhiiui Todusad in South India Brcrks has found a 
number of figurines.* Regarding die find-spot of these figurines 
he Jins observed, 4 *Bug all over die muuntl in the depth of five 
fceL, but found noiiiing. We then dug th<- ditch out to the 
depth of four feet, and found a number of pot with figures on the 
lids, unusually perfect,”* 

The above discussion show’s that the*e figurines have been 
found at Ebgotlu, H^kupoIIam Todanad, K_imhakhilabeUa 
Tuneri, Nilgiri Hills, Shevaruy Hills* Kupgab Mahttri, lidlamur 
Ray an Gudda, Nadiibrita, and Kambhatii Todanad. These 
figurines may be divided into three divisions, viz #l human 
fig urines, aiunial figurines and composite figurines. The 
human figurines may again be divided into three sub-divisions 
viz, (ft) male,* 


1 FwU, 2, p. 122, 1916 ; 

2 Bruks, pp. 77, 75, pL XXXVII, q, c, I, l t 1673. 

3 Ibid, p. 77, 1873. 

4 Ibid, p. 39, pi. XOT7/ t b, d t t s g T 1373. 

5 Ibid, p. 90, 1673. 

£ Ibid, p. 90, fsl XXXV.II, e, 1873: Foote, l, pp , 28-29, 48-49, 
ph. II, 294, III. 537, 538, 539, 540, V, 300 , 1901. 
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(b) female* and (cj flgurfnca whose sex is unidentifiable 

IT we make a comparative itudy of the human 
the first point which strikes ixs ti (hat they may he divided into 
three different groups accutding to the consideration of style. 
This pc-iul may be ii l it*. traced by a concrete example, If two 
hgurines—one foLiiiiJ at N%irl Hills* (Fig, 1) and the other at 
H^dubttp 4 (Tig, 2) are compared, theii the following points 
of dissimilarity Irccome apparent. First, whereas the Mlgirt 
Hills figurine is completely hand-modelled, the Nadubctta 
%Lirimr is partially hand-model led and partially moulded, 
Secondly, whereai the Nilgixl Hilts figuring: lias the incised riot— 
impressions in the body,, the Nadubetta figurine has no such 
characteristic. These two points qf difference iln»w that these 
two figurines belong to two different types, There are seme 
either figurines of which we sJiatt mkr here one eJtiimjile.* fl-ig,3) # 
This forms a type by itself differentiated from other two tvpcs 
mentioned above. Fir.-u, thr whole type is different. Secondly, 
this figurine is executed in a stump dike manner. 

The specimens belonging to the first type have linen found 
at Nilgiri Hills,* Hukupolinm Todanad 7 , and K^mbhaui To- 


1 Bricks, p. 99, pi. XXVII, b, 1873: Foote, 1, bp. 38-99, 30-31, 

48-49. pis. U, 310 , III. 342, P, .303, 307, 1<J0I : Ibid, 2, pp. 209, 
pis 21, 22, 1916. Il is to note that Foote has expressed 

doubt regarding the tex qf thr figurines illustrated in Foote 1 pp 
28-29, 48-49, pis. Ill, 342, V, 308, 307,1901. So far as the 
specimen illustrated in Ibid, 1, pp.. 48-49, el. Ill, 342, 1901 is 
concerned, one should consult the present author's new expressed in 
Das Gupta. 2, pp. 183-184, ftgs. f 2, 1936. It wit! be shown 

m proper place the reason for calling the specimens illitstmird in 

Foote, 1, pp. 28-29, pi. V. 363, 307] 1901 as female. 

2 Brttks, pt. XXXVII 1, 1873-, Foote, 1, pp 22-2326-27, pt. 11, 
217, 218, 236, 273, 1901. 

3 Foote, 1, pp. 48-49, pi. Ill, 538, 1901. 

4 bmkt, pt XXX VU, k, 1873, 

5 Foote, 2, pp. 209, fit, 21, Mo. 192-k. 1916. 


6 Ibid, I, 
218, 23 
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diinad 1 - The mail) characteristic point of iruakUing h that 
atl these specimen* .1 re Kand-jEu.n l _'l]cd. Thr cynrcziu to havr 
been separately made and ihcn affixed within die sockets al¬ 
ready made for the purpose*. (Fig. 1). The nuse is, made by 
lli t pinehirg up uf the day. 5 (I) The mouth h indicated b) 
a division of the upper and the tower lips 1 . The car is indicated 
in some specimens* (Fig. 4) r whereas in some other specimens 
die ears arc probably hidden bdtind the beard*. (Fig. 1) The 
arms are modelled in two different manners* In the first type 
of the arm we find no indication of the elbow, the wrist and the 
fingers. 7 Fig. 5} In the second type of the arm we find the 
Indira turn of the fingers*- (Fig. 4j- The legs are also modelled 
in different manner*. In the first type of the leg we find the leg 
indicated in a stump-like manner without any indication of the 
knee, the foot and die toes* In fact, this kind of leg which is 
crude in conception is also imnatitrally small in length in pro¬ 
portion to die body 1 , (Fig. 6). In the second type of the leg we 
find the indication of the knee, the foot and die toes 1 *, (Fig* 4) 
In the iliird type of the leg wr find the indication of the foot 
only 11 . fFig + 30 * Thr female breasts are treated In different 


1 Brttks, p. 90, pL XXXVII, b, i % 1873. 

2 F«fe t / t pp. 28-29, 48-49. pis, HI. 537, 538 r 5iQ, 542. V M 300, 
190 L 

3 Brrrk /, p. 90, pL XXXVflb,*, 1873 fWflr, l pp. 23-29, 48-4% 
pis. Ill 537 , 53% 540 r 542 ; V 300, 1901 

4 Bntks, p. 90 , pL XXXVII, % e y 1873 : F^. 8. pp. 28-2% 
48-4% pb. It!, 537 , 538, 540, 542 1 V, 300 „ 1901. 

5 Fm*< /, pp. 48-49 y pi III, 539 1 540 , 542, 1901 + 

6 Bruit, p. 90 , jtf, XXXVII, t r 1873: FmU, I, pp, 23*29. 43*49, 
pL III 537\ jm r h JW, I90L 

7 Brnb, pp, 73, 90, pL XXXVII % t t 1873: Foote, l pp. 48-49, 
pi III 540, 1901. 

B Ibid I pp. 22-23, 43-49. pb. //, 2,36, III, 542. 1901. 

9 Awii. p. 90, pL V.VAT/A r, 1873: Foou, /, pp, 48-t9, pi. Ill , 
540, 1901, 

10 Foelt, 1, pp. 48*49, pL Ill, 542190!. 

JI Ibid, 1. pp. 48-49, pL 111, 537190!. 
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waysh In the first type of the breast we Qiid the hr costs separa- 
tcly made and then affixed within the proper place 3 . (Fig* 5), 
In the second type we find the breast* having spoiltaneous deve¬ 
lopment wit or the flesh or the body 3 * (Fig, 8) In the third 
type we find the breasts not fid ty developed but only indicated 4 . 
(Fig 4). The characteristic which is present in almost all the 
figurines ui this group i* the presence of the incised rirdeta on 
the body, 

-So hit as the linear composition is cmictmcd, we mast sake 
into consideration only those figutinrs in she round which have 
tlte whole body or almost die whole body preserved 5 . The 
most important characteristic which ts the result of the linear 
composition is the static nature tjT the*n specimens, the only 
dynamic element bring indicated by the movement of the hands* 
The fundamental lines wlddr compose all of these figurines 
may be shown in tlie following matuicr, Il t he. T the whole body 
consists mainly of the horizontal straight line fetming the two 
ends of the main body along with the legs. (Fig, 1, 4, 5 S 6, 7 + 8) 

f In this wwutiitin it is importtml to odd a mte rtgar ding the ft male 
breast.^ Besides the mini ally developed female breasts of which we 
ham a number of exempli (Bricks, p. 90, pi XXXVlf ft, 1873; 
Foote fpp. SO-3}^ pi. If 310, 1901) there an some other specimens 
which should be considered as female Utpite of the fart that their 
breasts are not developed. (Foote, f pp. 23-29, 48^49, pis . I/I, 
542, V , 30 X 1901). So fir ns the sex of the figurine iltustrated 
in Ibid. f pp . 48- 49, pl r III, 542] 1901 is considered, rmc is referred 
la the pment mtlknr's rteu expressed in Das Gupta , 2 t pp. 183- 
34, figs. f 2, I9M* So far as the specimen illustratei in Foote t 
I. pp. 28-29. pi. V y 303 „ 1901 ts concerned, true, is struck by the 
determinate emphasis given tm thr breasts and the navel inspite of the 
fact that the breasts arc not so developed as it should naturally he 
in the rase tf the female figurines. Its six-pfgm i if much warn ant 
but it is almost sure that it is m?t male sex-organ. Therefore it 
teems that this figurine should he considered os female. In this 
connection one should refer to Murray, pp, 93-100, pis . Vllt^XU, 

is.y t 

2 tireth, A 90, pi XXXVII, b, 1873 ■ 

3 Foote, I, pp. 30-31, pi. II, 310 f 190L 

4 IMd, A pp. 28-29, 43*49, pis. Ilf 542, V, 303 7 1901. 

5 Breeki, p. 90, pL XXXVII. b, e, 1373: Forte, f pp. 28-29, 30-31, 

48-49, pis. If 310\ Ilf 537, 538. 539, 540, 542 . V, 300, 303, 
I90L 
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So far His I tie dteii is concerned, we must point out that there 
are seme figurines which are absolutely nude, 1 (Fig* 4) r Se¬ 
condly, there are some oilier figurines whose upper body is 
nude but whose lower body is clothed 1 - ("Fig,6), It is thus 
evident that there is not a single specimen whose upper body is 
clothed. The dress which U worn by some of these figurine* 
is exactly of the similar nature. This doth which hangs from 
the waist to the knees is fully wrapped round the body and lias 
stripes on it. 

So far as tEic ornament; are concerned, it is important to 
note those figurine* which have the distinct mark of wen ring some 
sort of ornaments. 1 There is only one specimen which wean 
most probably the dog-collared necklace. 4 Tig. 5). There is 
another type or ornament which consist * of two strings, each 
indicated by the two vertical lilies interspaced by horizontal 
lines, crossing each oiher at the middle point 1 . [Figs. 4, 8j. Jt 
is impossible to give an exact name to this ornament. 11 Some 
of these figurines wear the gird 3 e T width is of two different lypcf- 
In the first type 1 the girdle is indicated by two incised parallel 
horizontal lines. (Fig.8). In the second type 1 the girdle is 
indicated by a broad strip of clay which is itself ornamented by 
the incised Ein.cs. [Fig- 9), There are a few figurines 1 *' which 
wear tEie wristlet consisting of a broad strip of day* Some of 
tliese figurines wear the anklet which Li of two different types. 


1 Fmte y l f pp, 2&29 t 48-49, pis. Ill, 542, V f 303, 190 L 

2 Brttks, p r 90,, pi lTOl/ t r, 1873 : Fo*U f i, pp. 48-49, pi HI 
540, 1901 . 

3 Bieih y p. 90, pi XXATI I &. 1873: FmU, i, pp, 28+27, 28-29, 
30-31, 48-49, pis. If, 273, 310 , ///, 539, 542 , V, 305, 1WL 

4 Bfciks, p m 90 t pt XXXVII h, 1873 

5 Fart*, 1, pp r 30-31, 48*49, pit . //, 310, ///, 542, 1901 

6 It is ktghh interesting t& mt* that on amament of a urn simitar 
design is found on the body of & ten a™ fta figurine ascribed in the 
1st millennium B.C , by C&amaraim'dmy (Coomdraswamv, 4, 1928). 

7 Foote, 1, pp„ 28-29, 30-31, fit. If 310, P\ 303 t mi. 

a md, i f pp f 30-sf pi. n, 3 io, mi. 

9 Ibid, 1, pp , 28-29, pi, i; 303, 1901. 

10 Ibid, 1, pp. 26-27. pi 11, 273, 1901 
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In the first type the anklet 1 La indicated by ihc closely sei and 
incised dots, 11 (Fig- 4;. In the second type the anklet is indica¬ 
ted by the strip of day, 1 

The specimens belonging to the second type have beta 
found at Nilgirl Hills 1 and Nad abet t a,* The specimens under 
discussion are two In number and are not in good state of pre¬ 
servation. The most cltarartrristis: point of modelling which, is 
present in both these specimens Is that the legs arc not Indicated 
and that instead of the legs die lower portion of the body of the 
figurines ends in a numpdike thing. As die Nilgiri Hills speci¬ 
men is highly worn out* we shall discuss only ihe Nmdtfbeita 
specimen. The head seems to be completely moulded. The 
eyes, the nose, the me-nth and die ears are completely moulded: 
but ihe Ixidy h&cmh Lr* be hand-modelled* The arm is modelled 
without any tndicnlum of the elbow* the wrist and the lingers. 
The breasts are separately made and then affixed within the 
proper place (Fig, 2). 

The static element Li the most characteristic feature of 
these figurines, if viewed from the point of view of linear compo¬ 
sition. The linear composition of these figurines may be shown 
in the following manner, 11, i.e* f the linear composition consists 
of one straight horizontal line forming the shoulder and of two 
straight aud parallel lines forming each end-portion of the chest. 

The upper body of the Nadubctta specimen is bare but we 
cannot say any tiling regarding the lower t*ndy as it h summarily 
treated* 

The Nadubctta specimen wears one necklace which is 
dog-collared in shape* There Is no other ornament which i* 
worn by any one of these two figurines. 

The figurines ri-f the thud type have been found at Shevaroy 
Hills in Salem district in Madras. - There can not be any 
doubt that these figurine* differ from the figurines of dm other 
two type* mentioned above. The mon imporiaut cliaiacterisde 
or modelling i? that they are model! d in such a manner that 

1 Foot*, l.pp. 28-29, 4&19, pis. IN, 542, l\ 303, 1901. 

2 Ibid, 1, pp, 43-49, pL III t 542, 190L 

3 Ibid, I t pp. 2&29, pi V f 303, 1901- 

4 Ibid, I, pp. 20-29, pL V, 307 f 19QL 

5 Brttks t pL XXXVII, k, 1373. 

6 Fwk* 2, p, 209, ph. 21, 22, Aw 192-k, 192-L, 1916 L 
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they may be viewed! fiom 2*11 sides otherwise the ti raiment of the 
hair in the bach portion can not be explained. (Fig, 3). The 
mecomd important characteristic is tiiai ihc anm and she legs 
aic not modelled. (Fig. 3). The third important character lsTkc 
L s that the body end* in a stump-ILke mantier, (Fig. 4j. llir 
whole figure is completely hand-mw tailed. The eyes are 
separately made ami then alRxcd within the proper place. (Fig, 
3), The eyc-bmwf are also separately made and then affixed 
within i hr proper place. [Fig, 3). The nose which hi broken 
in one specimen 1 2 and preserved in the other 3 4 is niadc by a pin¬ 
ching up of the portion of day. (Fig. 3). The mouth is indica¬ 
ted a s open by the differ cm iai Eon of the uppe r and ihc lower 
Sips. : Fig, 3 l The ears are not indicated, The arms and the 
Jegi; .ire also not Indicated, The breasts arc separately made 
,md then alWd within the pmper place of die body, Thi. 3\ 
ihe bans are indicated by the addition of the strips of rhiv 
(Tig. 3), 

Tfie linear composition which is very crude in conception 
may be shown in the fbfl&Wnig manner, be,, consists of two 
parallel straight lines forming the end-portion of ihr chest. It 
P intercut mg to note that there is no line by which the shoulder 
is indicated, (Fig. 3], 


So far *j the dress worn by these figurines ia concerned, it 
hmifd be staled that the upper Wy is ahwlmdy bare aJl rl 
H“* the Jov.tr body u also bare, though there tt n« evidence of 
the nude sex-organ (Fig. 3). 

• , L ' fc '' t J ie homines; the animal %urigct may be divided 

into two types. Thu point may be illustrated by a comparison 

*L S W B r s ; n r ^ >* XJS 

r j Lm' - l ^J“ examples. I.rt us cnmpaie tlie figurines 
_ “? J ?' NJ, ^ lrj {Fig. 10) and at MahuriA (Fig. Hi. If 

an^.dy compare these two figurines from the stylistic L mt 
ofyici', ,ltr wjJI find out some fund amenta! peinU pf difference 

N ; 1c!1 '" HiIJs fi 3™- lias the incised circlets 
ui the WBlft body-, the Mahun figurine hits die smooth body 
Hus ,s quite sufficient to classify (bee uvo frguriues miderZ; 


1 F<*U t 2, p. 269, pli. 21, 22, As. 1924c, 1916, 

2 2, p. 209.pt i, 21, 22, AK 192-1* 1916. 

3 Ibid, l,pp. 50-SI, pi. Ilf. JJ7 ( }gQj 

4 Ibid, 2, p. 216\ pi. 36, no , 3246—1, 1916. 
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different classes. It Is further interesting to note that the Nil- 
gifi Hills aiftirnaJ—%unne under d^ctusiun is similar in style 
to the first type of the human figurine which We have already 
discussed. 

Let its now deal with the ftm type of the animal figurines. 
These specimens hive been found at Nil girt Hills* 1 H« kupnliani 
Tndatmd, 3 Nadubnlta 3 and Kumbha it i TodanadV It i* impur- 
tiiiit to note that so far as the animal figurines arc concerned, 
the actual number cjf the represented animats is the most impor¬ 
tant far tor. 

The representation of the huffalo lias been found at the 
Nllgiri Hills. 1 It h a very realistic ^jedme^ There are the 
incised circlets only over the head and not over the whole body. 

Examples re pr«« fitting the dog have been found +it Hoknpo* 
liam Todanad* and Kanibhni n TodsmatL T THcec two sped’ 
tnnm arc of two different types tJiough there h iu> doubt that 
they belong to the same dass on account of the presence of ihe 
inched drclets. The Hokuprdiant Todanad specimen is a 
conventional one as it depicts two dog-heads forming two sides 
of a standard. Foote hag correctly described this sped men as 
a "standard with two dog~hcadcd anas” 1 . The Kambhalu 
Todanad specimen is a naturalistic representation in contra¬ 
distinction m the Hakupoliam Tadnnad specimen which has 
already' been discussed. 

At Nilgbi Hills also we get she representation of the horr?e,* 
II should be mentioned to tliis connection that the representation 


1 Feot< p* l pp. 36 37, 50- 3 A pit. Ill, 557. IV, 553 , VI, 392, 19011 
Khan, pL XXXIX, d, 1933. 

2 Foot*, 1. pp m 50-51, pi. Ill, 506, 1901- 

3 Brnki, p. 77 t pL XXXVII, c, 1373 

4 Ibid, p. 90, pt. XXXVII, d, 1873. 

5 Fbattg 1, pp. 50-51, pt IV, 553, 190L 

6 Ibid, 7, pp. 50-51, pi. /IF 565, ML 

7 90, pt. XXXVII, d, 1873. 

B Foote, 1, pp. 50^5I t 1901 . 

0 Ibid, I, pp. 43*49, pt. Ill, 537. 533, 1901. 
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-of the horse has been found in association with the male %urine 
which aits on its hack. So far as the first specimen * (Fig. 7j is 
concerned, Foote lias expressed doubt repai dfrigid identification 
as the horse. If anybody carefully studies it ± he will find that 
it ii extremely difficult to identify the represented anirimJ as the 
horse because the face which is the most important criterion 
for Identification is greatly mutilated h Therefore it Is not pov 
sible to make .1 definite identities don regarding this specimen. 
But 50 far as the second spectrum 1 is concerned t Foote has opined 
that it represents a man on the horse-back. If anybody carefully 
studies it, he will come to the c onchas ion that the represented 
animal is the horse because the whole body, particularly llic 
face, is exti eiudy like dial of a horse. 

The representation of the li-eipard has been found at Nil- 
giri Hxlb 1 and Nadubcfta. 4 || anybody carefully .studies these 
two specimens, he will find that these two specimens belong to 
the same class on account of the presence of the incised circlets, 
roote ha* correctly described the Nil girl Hills specimen a* the 
representation of the leopard. So far a* the Naduhrtfa speci¬ 
men 15 concerned, Brcek* has remarked that it is the "neck of 
pol with lid and fig me of some a uimal covered with spots, per Imps 
leopardr ++a This remark shows that Breeks was not definitely 
mre whether it represented the leopard or noL But if any- 
™V carefully makes a comparative study of the NilgiH Hills 
and the Nadubctta specimens, he will find the great similarity 
which exists between these two specimens and will naturally 
-conclude that the Nadubctta specimen represents the leopard. 


Besides the above-men tinned aiunraL-rc presentations die 
reprint a dm 1 of another animal has been found at NJJgiri 
Hills,* As the head of this animal is lost, it is not possible to 
identify it. r 


1 F*oU t J s pp, 4&49, pi HI, 537, 1901. 

2 ibid, /, pp. 43-49, pL JJ1, 533, 1901. 

3 lhd w 1, pp t 50-51, pL III, 557, BQL 

4 Bntks t p. 77, pL XXXVII, c, 1373 . 

5 Ibtd, p, 77 t 1373. 

6 Fwtt, 1, pp. 36-37, pi. I % 392, 1901, 
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The animal-figurines of the second type have been found at 
Ebgodu 1 , Nrlgiri Hills* p Kupgal 1 , Mahuri 1 , BdUmur Rnyan 
Gudda^ and Nadubctta - , The following arc the represented 
animals. 


Spednum representing the bull have been found at Mahon* 
and Bella rmir Hay an Gudda, s So far die Maiutri specimen 
is entice rned T it is the representation of an animal whose head 
and leg* are lost. However it is quite evident from the extant 
body that it represents the bull. The Bellainur Ray an Gudda 
specimen represent s a builds skid I. 

Example* showing the bullock lias been found at Nadubelta,* 
Brceks has described this .specimen a* ilL a low country bullock 
with hump '*. 10 If anybody carefully studies this specimen, lie 
will find lliai Breeks' identification is quite correct. 


Specimen representing the sheep has been found at Nil girl 
Hills 11 . Foolc has described this sptdmc-n ns a sheep 1 ®. It is 
a mutilated .specimen and has the back body and all the legs 
except one lost If anybody carefully studies tins specimen, 
he will conclude that there i* no lufBcteitt evidence to identify 
thi-s specimen as the representation of the sheep. 


1 Footf, /, pp. 38-39, pi. VI, 412 t 1901 . 

2 Ibid, l j pp. 34-35, pL AT, 362, 1901 

3 Ibid, 2, p. 215, pi 37, jVk 834, 1916.. 

4 Ibid, 2, p. 216, pi 33 r Ak 3246-1, 1916 > 

5 Ibid, 2, p> 225, pL 33, Xo. 2633-1, 1916 . 

6 Brut r, p. 73, pi XXXVII, e p b t 1373 r 

7 Foote, 2, p. 216 t pi 38, Ak 324&I, 1916, 
0 Ibid, 2, pp* 225, pi 60, M* 2633-1, 1916 . 
9 Ends, p* 73 t pi XXXVII, b t 1373 . 

10 Ibid, p. 73 f 187.% 

11 Foote, 1 t pp t 34-35, pi AT, 362 , J9Q1 . 

12 Ibid , / 1 pp. 34-35, 190L 
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The representation of the samhhar has been found at Nadu- 
lietta , 1 Bretkjv Illl* desertt>ed dm specimen as a "sambar”®* 
If anybody carefully studies this specimen, he will come to die 
conclusion. that Brcrbs' identification is correct. 

The representation uf a fabulous animal has been found at 
Ebgodu 1 * Foote was not able to identify dm am ehll I and lias 
called it fabulous 14 . It is an extremely multi luted .specimen 
and has only die head preserved. There is no sufficient evidence 
to ideadly diis a# the representation of some natural animal. 
Further it ha?, a row of big humps along die spine which it not 
found in die case of any natural animal. This characteristic 
probably Indicates- that it It a fabulous animaL Therefore 
it seerux that Finite k mi wrung in identifying it ait the repre- 
herniation cjf a fabulous animal. 

Besides these representation* of the above mentioned animals 
the representation ut an animal has been found at KupgaJ.* 
Foote has deftcribed this specimen as the ** figurine of animal, 
a votive offering, mwe, one hand and legs broken 0£f 1+ t+ft Evi¬ 
dently he has not gut sulBdeatf evidence to identify it. If any¬ 
body carefully studies this specimen, he will conclude that tiiere 
is no MilFjrieut evidence to identify it tin account of its mutilated 
condition. 

The figurine* representing die bird have been found at 
Kunlialdiihlx'ltu TuncrL 7 IT anybody carefully studies the 
modelling of rhr-sc figurines, he will conclude that, all those be¬ 
long to the same group, The birch which arc represented are 
the fallowing fines. 

The representation of die bustard has been found at Kunlm- 
fchUubctta TtmcrL® Foote luis identified this specimen as the 
rcprescutatiun of the buiiard and there is no evidence to disprove 
It. 

1 Bretfo, p* 76, pi. XXXttl, a 9 1873. 

2 Ibid, p* 78, 1873* 

3 Fwlt, 1 t pp. 3^39, pi VI, 4l2 M 190J. 

4 Ibid, 1, pp. 38-39, 1991. 

5 Ibid ; 2, p. 215, pL 37, Xo. 834, 1916. 
fi Ibid, 2. p. 215, 1916. 

7 Ibid, I,pp. 50-51, pL III, $ffl, 55I t 562, 190 L 
3 Ibid, Ajtyy 50-57, pi III , 561 t 199L 
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One specimen representbig the cock has been found at 
Kunhakhtiabettu Tuneri.* Foote has repressed some doubt 
regarding hi* own identification of this specimen as the eocitE 1 
but from a careful perusal of tills specimen it seems that there 
i* sufficient evidence to identify this specimen as the representa¬ 
tion of the cock. 

The representation oi die peacock has been found ai Kun- 
; * hakhitabrtta Timeri,* Foote has described tins animal as 
I laving "crest and long tail, very Ions neck", 1 3 and ha* identified 
it as flit representation of the peacock and there h no evidence 
in doubt this id cut ideation. 

The composite figurines have been found at Hokupoliarn 
Ttxhiimd 4 5 nod Nilgiri Hills 4 - The ilhui (.ration of the Hoku- 
pobom lodanad specimen Which Juu been publklttd Lh not 
at all dear; but here,, in litis, connection, we nijglu remain 
satisfied with what Fuair has said regarding tin* 'specimen. He 
[Las olxin ved 11 i*t i ii represents a “tor*o of man with dog’- he-aij +t * 
From this statement it appears lJizll it represents a composite 
figurine representing belli □ male figure and a dog. The illus¬ 
tration of the N’ilgSti Hills specimen wlildi \u& been published 
is not very dear and, therefore, we shall have to take recourse 
it* tlir remarks of Foote regarding ii. Foote lias remarked 
dial it represents a "bird with deer's hcad’V 

It is now relevant to discuss the sculptural nature of these 
figurines, viz. s wJtether these figurines arc in the round or in 
rr-lich It we study die:-e figurines which have been discovered 
at Ebgodu, Ho ku poll am Tadnnad, KuiihakltiJabctta Tuncrt, 
Nilgiri Hills, Slievaroy Hills, Kupgai, Mahuri, Beliamur Rnyjin 
Giidda, Nadubena, and Kumbharti Todanad, we find that all 
these Figurine.', are the sculptures in the round though usually 
placed at the top of the vase-lids. 

We have discus ^d these figurines from various points of 
view. First, we base tiiovm itLe actual places in which figuri¬ 
ne* bcloiigEng to Hus age liavc been found* Secondly, we luive 
ahowu that according to the consideration of style the human 
figurines may be divided into Hirer types. Then we hove 
discussed the provenance, modelling, linear composition, dress, 

1 fwf*v AM *J/, ft, ///, 552, 1901. 

2 tbid f l f pp, 59-51, IMl 

3 ibid, /, pi m 569 M mi. 

4 Ibid, 1, pp. 50-51, /90/ k 

5 Ibid, 1, pp. 50-5!, pi 1ft. 570, 199 L 
fi Ibid, I, pp. 50-51, pi IH t 571 , mi 
i ibid, a pp. 52-5x mi 
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and ornament of each group individually, Thirdly, we liavc 
shown thiit according to the consideration of style the animal 
figurine?, like the human figurines, may be divided into two 
different groups. Thus we have discussed the various types of 
ftiiimaEs belonging to each group individually. Fourthly, we 
have shown that the bird figurine 1 2 , belong to one group, linen 
we have diseased the various types of birds belonging to this 
group. Fifthly, we have discussed the composite figurines. 
Lastly, we have shown that all these figurines arc the sculptures 
in the round though usually placed at the top of die vase-lids. 


1 1 is now desirable to tacklr the prrblnu whether these figu¬ 
rines may (jc divided into religious and secular groups- IT we 
consider this problem by thr standard of the sculpture* of thr 
soccer ding ages in India, it musi be opined that the religious 
figurines might be either human or animal or bird or composite 
figurme. Hut wher a* from the sunga age downwards wr. have 
literary evidence to identify the discowred image? of gods and 
goddesses, no such literary evidence is available in the case of 
these figurines. Therefore wtr should find out die religious 
sjk well as the secular significance of these figurines from the 
characteristic poses of the figurines themselves. 

In various parts of andem world there has been found the 
repreicntaiioii of a female figuic which has been supposed to 
represem fertility cha racier Lsrira. In a very interesting and 
illuminating article Murta> has shown that ihe frmalt figure* 
may be divided Into three groups on Lhe consideration of the 
pose of the individual figurines, viz* T the Divine Mother or Isis 
type, the Divine Woman or Iuhtar type, and tlie Personified 
Ycmi "r Baubo type. 1 It h logical to conclude tluu the pose 
of each individual female figurine should he considered as die 
criterion for determining whether it is religious or secular. The 
female religious figurines found at these sites are mentioned 
below, 

(a i Divine Mother or Is is type—The representation of the 
female figure having tills chai aetcriitfc lias been found at Kam- 
bliatEi Todanach 1 (Fig, 5). Tilts specimen represents a seated 
female figure holding a cltiJd, on the right ride of her chest, 
who sucklew her. Its upper body is bare. There can not Vie any 
doubt that it should fie identified as the Divine Mother or Isis 
type because it fid fill 5 all the major characteristics of lids type 
which an- following. First, its upper body is absolutely bare 


1 In this conrtfctivn wftrmu should hr madt to £iva 7 Vrhha, tfa cjWa 
o/ Siva and pt(Aaka 9 th* vdh$nQ of Lakshffti- 

2 Bmbt, jfr. 90. pL XXXVH, b r 1873[ 
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having the breasts in an absolutely bare condition. Secondly, 
a child is represented as suckling her. The first characteristic 
shows that it. is a female fertility Figure because the breasts which 
are one of the most important female fertility characteristics 
are shown in absolute nudity* Further die second character him 
show* that it belongs to the Divine Mother or Isis type* 

(b) Divine woman or Ishtar type— The representation of 
the female figure having the characteristic of this type has been 
found at SEicvaroy Hills, 1 (Fig.3). Tn the first specimen (Fig. 3) 
we find a female figure in the profile attitude and having the 
hare breasts. In the second specimen we find a female figure 
In the profile attitude intf having the bare breasts. Therefore 
these two figurines are exactly of I he same nature. They are 
identifieri as belonging to the Divine woman of Ishtar type for 
l.he following reasons* First* these two specimen* liave no 
characteristic by which they might he Identified as secular. 
Secondly, they have the bare hraurta which are one of the major 
female fertility characteristics. Thirdly, they Imve not got 
any indication hy which they might be identified a* either die 
Divine Mother or Isis type or the Personified Yarn or fiaubo 
type. On these comidcrations we identify these two specimens 
as representing the Divine woman or Ishtar type* 

(c) Personified Yoni or Bimbo type— The representation, 

of the female figure having this characteristic has been found 
at Nilgiri Hills J ; Fig. 4). ! i ts a very interesting specimen imd 

fulfills all the major characteristics of the Personified Yoni or 
Baubo type. 1 Therefore it should be considered as representing 
the Personified Yoni or Bauhn type* 

The animal figurines which should be considered as having 
religious significance may now be discussed* In ihi.i connec¬ 
tion we shall have an other recourse than to lake those animal 
figurines which are known to have religious significance from 
the evidence supplied by later Indian archaeological and liierary 
evidences. These animal figurines liaving religious significance 
are natural a ■; well as totiveulicmaf 

(a) Natural—It is rxircrnely difficult to point out the ani¬ 
mals which were objects of worship in that age. If we tair Into 
consideration the animals which arc the vahanaf? (carriers) of 
diflerrni gods and goddesses prevalent in the later age of India 


1 Forte, 2, />. 209 f ph. 2i f .Yoj. 192-K, 192-L, 22 t J^r, FJ2-K I 
1B2-L, 191 & 

2 Tht nature of this fgurinr hm been fully discuss id hy Das Gupta 
in Das Gupta, 2, pp. J8S-84 f Figs + J & 2, J9X. 

2 
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and which arc, therefore, objects of worship became of their 
conjunction with the worshipped deities, then some niumal 
figurines become religious in mftiMter, But in lids connection 
we miLst note the most imp®?Lam point, Le,„ the association 
of these animals vritlt the worshipped deities. Therefore die 
point of ‘Woemturn 11 is the only criterion for considering seme 
figurines as having religion* significance. From this Argument 
It natural ly follows tliat the animal which is considered as imping 
religious significance on account o-rifs association with the wor-* 
shipped deities will lose m religious character when it U not 
associated in such a manner. For example, wc find the four 
Isons on the famous Sarnath lion-capital of the Maurya age 
and also the lion (simha i as die vahaxia (carrier) ol Durga in the 
famous Mam Ltl t.i pur am bas-relief of the ninth century A.D. 1 2 
It is apparent that there is a great difference in significance so 
far as the lion on these two specimens is concerned. While the 
religious chai-acter of the lion as the vahana of Dtirgn on the 
Mama] La pm am bas-relief h unquestionable, no such religion* 
significance may be attached to I he lions on the Sarnath lion- 
capital This point ia further important hr cause with the 
help of this point we may be able to point out the same animal 
in two different reprcsent&iinn* in the same age as religious 
ns well as secular, it should be remembered that die same 
animal might have religious as well as secular significance. 
Fur example, the Lull which is an object of veneration is also 
used for secular purposes- Therefore it must be borne in mind 
that the association as well as the paar of each animal in repre¬ 
sentation arc the most important criteria for considering its 
significance, whether secular or religious. Secondly, we should 
ctHLs-cder those animal a as having religious significance which 
are jtUl known as objects of worship. Working on these two 
hypotheses wc shall find out the animal figurines which might 
be considered as having religious significance, 

f JI Buff air—The buffalo h an object of veneration in 
India from time immemorial In many parts of India this 
animal serves as a scapegoat in cane of cholera. The Mahrs 
of Bombay sacrifice a buffalo at the Dusserah festival. U is also 
sacrificed in honour of Burga and is known as the 
(carrier, of Yama. But here it is specially mcereiLing to note 
that this animal is an object of veneration with the primitive 
tribes of South India mnnng which theTuda* should be specially 
mentionedr That the buffalo seems as the exclusive object of 
ri tual among t he Tod as have been very fully described by 
Rivers 1 and it is needless to dilate here on this point. From 


1 CMnmrmwam^t X P^ IV f I2 r 1927, 

2 Rims, pp< 3§4-56 v 192L 
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these consideration* it seems that the buffalo was most probably 
an object of veneration In the prehistoric age of South India. 
The representation of the buffalo has been found at the NiJgiri 
Hill s, 1 It is also iiUerestijig lo note that the Todas arc the 
inhabitants of the NUgiri Hills. Tills further cui-rpliorales our 
view regarding the buffalo as an object of veneration. 

(2) Bull—Regarding its religious character Marsh*]] lias 
rightly observed t “The bull, l>oth humped anti hump lew, is 
closely associated with Siva, and daily worshipped by hb follow¬ 
er?, and once a year—on the occasion of its own festival by 
Hindus of all sects. The liberation of a bull (vrLshotsarga) 
dedicated to Siva and stamped with his trident, is art act of the 
highest merit believed to provide a deceased person with a 
vehicle to the next world 1 ' 5 . Regarding the prevalence of die 
worship of the bull he has also remarked, “In prehistoric time* 
the worship of the huil---*,*was widely disseminated thnmghout 
Lite Middle and Near Last, w r lien Sic appeared sometimes as 
a beneficial guardian of the houseltold, sometimes as a male¬ 
volent storm demon,*’*- It i* tints apparent that the buU was 
an object of worship in prehistoric limes in Middle and Near 
East and in Middle East, i.e. India, in historic times. There¬ 
fore inspire of any indication of the actual worship the figures 
of the bull which Irnve been found at Mahuri* and Belbmnr 
Ravan Gudda s may lie considered to be an object of warship 
in dval age. 

Let us now discuss the bird figurines which should be consi¬ 
dered a* religious - In this connection wc shall have no other 
recourse than to lake those bird figurines which are known to 
have religious significance from the evidence supplied by later 
Indian archaeological and literary evidences. The bird figurines 
which might lie considered as having some religious significance 
arc the following :■—* 

i l) PeaCuck—The representation of the peacock has been 
found at Knnhakltilabrtta Tuneci.* That peacock is known 
to have religious significance is understood front the fact that in 
the succeeding ages of India it U the v&kwa fcarrier) of the god 
Kartikeya. So it might itave some religious significance, though 
we arc not definitely sure whether our surmise is correct or not. 


1 FqpU, 1\ pi. lV t 553 t I90L 

2 Marshall, 23, p. 72, 1931 . 

3 Ibid, 26, fi> 72, I93L 

4 Ante, 2, p. 216, pp. 33, Jfp* 3246—1, 1916 , 
3 Ibid, 2 t p, 22S t pL 66, M. 2633—1, 1916. 

6 Ibid, J, pp. 56-51, pL Ill „ 560, 190L 
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rpi, i-j,,] inn site figurines which might iiflvc some religion 

^StsrsJwSi»s— 

found at Hokupoliam Todniiad' and Tvilgiri Hills. 

( |, Composite figurine representii* male figure and dog- 

= 1 “ icsirsLS 

SattSsia^ 

l^ps^nrfiWBSs 

and not a secular one. 

f 2 ] Composite figurine repre-eniing b>rd and dog—Tlic 
rcprocntatsonuf die composite figurine representing bud imd 
dog has been f.mnd Rt Nllgiri Hills.* As it is a «m P osUefi^^ 
there is no doubt that ii represents a religious tigutme because 
die composite figurines, as a rule, never represent the sccului 
figurine. We can not definitely say tne exact ugnihouiec of 
this figurine though we are sure that it ts a figurme having 
religious jignifitaiicc. 

As in the ease of the religious figurines die secid&r figurines 
might hr divided into diree types, viz., secular human figurines, 
sceular animal figurines and secular bird figurine. 

The secular human figures may lie subdivided into three 
groups, viz. male figurines, female figurme:; and figurine* whose 
*ex ii unidentifiable. Here ir should be pointed out that we will 
take into consideration only those figurines whose secular chara- 
etcr h dearly discernible. 


The secular male figurines have been found at Nilgiri Hills 
anr! KamMiatti Tfidnld.* There is n-' doubt dial all these 
fin-urines are secular in. character. One Nilgin specimoV 
represents the head id a bearded man. There is no doubt that 
!t represents the liead of a secular man because otherwise we 
can not rjipbiin Ihe presence of die beard. Another Nilgin 
Hills ^erirnru* (Fig- 7) represents a man seate d possibly o n 


1 ftiilr, l t pp. 5th j pt. HI 570 1 1901. 

2 Ibid, 1, pp. 52-53, pi IV. 571, 1991. 

J Ibid, 1. pp. 50-51, pt- M, 570, 1901. 

4 Ibid, 1, pp. 52-53, pi. IV, 571, 1901. 

5 Ibid, 1, pp. 28-29 pis. II, 294, III, 537, 538, 539, 540, V, 

300, 1901. 

6 Bttikt, p-90, pi. A A AT If, i, 1873- 

7 Footr, i,j bp. 28-29 pt- If. 294, 1901. 
ti Ibid, 1, pp. 48-49, pt. Ill, 537, 1901. 
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the buck of a linrsc. The represented man holds something in 
his right hand- That this figure represents a flecuJar figurine 
ia understood froni the following fact?* First* it rides on the 
horse. It is improvable to have a religious figurine oil the back 
of a horse in such o posture. Secondly, the very posture of the 
represented man shows ttiat it is secular in charge tei. Anulh er 
Nilgiri HU Is specimen 4 f fig, l j represents a man seated on the 
back of a horse. That ihh figurine is secular in character is 
undemood from two characteristics whlch are present in this 
specimen and which ive have already mentioned in connection 
with the above-mentioned figurine. Another Nilgiri Hills 
specimen 3 which is mutilated represents a man seated on a stool 
and holding the pummel of a sword under \m right hand. If 
anybody carefully studies this specimen, he will conclude that 
il represents a secular figurine- The posture of the figurine 
show? that it is secular in character. Another Nilgiri rim* 
specimen 3 ! Fig.fi i whose left hand is lost represents a man standing 
and making salute with the right hand* There is no doubt 
lha! it is the representation of a secular figurine because, besides 
the absence of any religious emblem, it salutes in the secular 
tnaimer. Another Nilgiri HI1U specimen 4 whose lower body 
faun a little below due waist, left arm and right arm from the 
elbow* arc lost possibly represent* a secular figure because lire 
facial expression in that of a secular man. The Kambhatti 
Todanad specimen 1 wiwse right hand U lost is secular because, 
besides the absence of any religious emblem, il wean a secular 
cap and salutes in ihe secular fashion. 

It is extremely difficult to say whether any seculm female 
figurine belonging to this age has been found as yet. 1 here u 
no clear trace of any iccular element in die illustrated icxitale 
figurines- So wc can not say anything definitely regarding this 
point. 

The secular human figurines have been found at Nilgiri 
Hi|| tl * One Nilgiri JlUU specimen 1 which ts mutilated show* 
a lumd holding a buckler. This characteristic definitely shows 
tltat it is the hand of a secu lar figurine. Another Nilgm rid Is 


1 Foot** 1, pp‘ 48-49, pi 411, 538, 1901 * 

2 /&n/. i. PP- 48-49, pi 411, 539, 1901 . 

3 Ibid, J T pp. 43- 49, pi HI* 540, 1901 . 

4 AM, /, pp- 28-29 7 pi V - 300, 190L 

5 Brt*ks> p- 90, pi XXXVll f * t 1873. 

6 1, pp- 22-23, pi If, 217 r 218, 235, 1901- 

7 JIM, 1 , pp, 22-23, pi II. 217 w 190L 
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shows a hand holding a dagger. Tins characteristic clear y 
sbowjj that it u the hand of a secular figurine 



belomrine u* the second type represent fattll* sheep, sambar, 
rabuloits and unidentifiable animals. It has already been 
shown dial the representation of the buffalo and ttie bull might 
be considered as having religious significance- In this connec¬ 
tion we should state- that we can not say definitely whether the 
unidentifiable imimnl repre^cnt-iU-km and the fabulous animal 
representation are secular or religious in character. 3 bur. we 
find that die repreHenSalion of dog, horse. Jeopard 3 hsillijck, 
^ihcep and sanlbar is secular in character. We need not further 
discuss tiie representation of these a n i m als as we have already 
done m course of our dLsauaioii regarding tw o types of animal 
figurines beforehand. 

Tc ha* already been $1 hiiwn that the secular bird figurines 
belong to one type an the consideration of style. l*hc illustrated 
bird-figurines represent bustard* cock, and peacock. It has been 
shown Uiat the representation of the peacock might be cutisi- 
•dered as having religious significance. It, therrlbre* follows 
that the representation of the bustard and cock is secular in 
character. Wc need not further discuss the fcpmartatiwi of 
these bird 5 as we have already done En course of our discussion 
regarding the type of bird-figurines beforehand. 

It has already been shown that these figurines have been found 
a i EhgodUj Hokupoliam Todanad, KunhakliilabettA Timeri* 
Nilgiri Hills , Shevaroy Hills, Kupgal, Mahuri r Bebamur Ray an 
Gudda, Nadu he l ta mid Kambh&tti Todanad, It has already 
been shown that these figurines found at all these sites belong to 
the same age on the eomideratirm of style. Let us now see the 
age to which these figurines belong► Foote has catalogued the 
figurines found a I Ebgodu, Hokupoliam Todattud, Kunliakiula- 
belta Tiuieri and Nilgiri Mills and has opined that tliry belong 
to the iron age.* Breek* found Cite figurines al NadubciUt and 


1 Fwtr, /f pp. 22-23, pL IF, 2i& T I9QI. 


2 ibid, I, pp. 22-23\ pi O t 236 , I90L 

3 Ibid l, pp. UI-XIX, 13QL 
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K&mblmtti Tudanad, It has already been shown in the stylis¬ 
tic consideration that figurine* found at Nadubettn are of 
the same age as that of Nil girt H11U and that the figurines found 
at Kamblmtfi Todanad are also of the same age as that of the 
NUgiri Kills- The figurines found at Nilgiri Hill* have been 
ascribed to the iron age. Therefore on this analogy the figuri¬ 
nes found at Nadubetu and KatnbhattS Todanad also belong 
to the *ame age, Foote ha 1 * discovered the figurines at Kupgal, 
Mahuri, and Belbmur Rayan Gudda. Jt has been shown 
dint on the consideration of .style these figurines belong to the 
same age as that of the Nilgiri J-1 lLI -. Foote has shown that Lhe 
figurines found at Nilgiri Hills belong to the icon age. There¬ 
fore on £hi* analogy it follows that the figurines found at Kupgal, 
Mahurij Be Namur Ray an Gudda belting to Lite iron age, Foote 
Itaa discovered the figurine* at Shevaray Hills. He ha* shown 
that the Shevaroy Hills contain the vcattgt!i of the neolithic 
and the iron Age* and as he has placed the account ef the dis¬ 
covered figurines among the specimens of tlue iron age n it seems 
that he wishes to ascribe them to the iron age. Therefore these 
prehistoric terracotta figurines of South India seem to be the 
earliest representssion of this kind of plastic art in India. 

The above discussion clearly shows that the prehistoric 
terracotta figurines of South India are the earliest and, there¬ 
fore* one of the most important groups of these figurbics in 
India. These figurines arc important for die following reason*. 
First, they are the earliest elTort in terracotta plastic art in India. 
Secondly* they portray the religious as well as the secular lire 
of die people of that age, Lastly, t hey show dial South India 
U the hcmiE of the earliest terracotta art in India. 


Tmrt H 


IntvUitAflc 
CHAPTER II 

Lc! 115 now deal with tlue terracotta figurines of the period 
of the Indus Vidlcy civilisation whleh has been discovered in 
Sind, the Punjab, And Bdudusian- The terracotta figurines 
which arc found in Sind And of which dlustraticms have been 
published have been unearthed at Muhenjo-dat <. j fe Jhukar, Amn, 
Chanhu-djuro, L^Kmrijo-dam, Lakhiyo p Mashaik, Lohri, bht^i 
Shah and All Murad- It k necessary to show how the terra¬ 
cotta figurines unearthed at these places in Sind may be ascribed 
to this age. 

Mubenjo-dara the following excavations have yielded 
the terracotta figurims. Marshall 1 has unearthed here a num- 
ber of terracotta figurines which he wishes to ascribe to this 
age on the basis of tike ardiarological stratification. Later 
he 1 3 4 has unearthed here some otlier terracotta figurines which 
he has ascribed to this age on the bails of the archaeological 
stratification. Later Dikshit 1 * has unearthed here a large num¬ 
ber of terracotta figurines which he wishes to ascribe to this age- 
Later Marvitall 1 has unearthed a large number of terracotta 
figurines here wliieh he wishes to ascribe to diis age. Later lie* 
has described and illustrated some other terracotta figurines, 
found here, tviiich ke wislies to ascribe to this age. Later 
Mackay 1 has deicribed and illustrated certain terracotta figu¬ 
rines, Linear died kere p which he wishes to ascribe to this age. 
Later he 7 has described and illustrated certain other terracotta 
figurines which he wishes to ascribe to t]u_i age,* This Article 
of Mackay is undoubtedly the most scientifically written commu¬ 
nication on this subject yet written so far as the problem of the 
age of the Indus Valley terracotta figurines are concerned. 

1 ManhaU, 15, 1924. 

2 Ibid, 16, I7 t 1926, 

3 Dikskit, 2, 1927 . 

4 Marshall, 20, 24, 25, 1925. 

5 Ibid, 26, 1929 . 

fi ^fdiildjr, I t 1931. 

7 Ibid, 2 f 193L 
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He has indicated the actual level at which cadi specimen has 
been found him) lias also thereby determined the age of each 
specimen in the Indus Valley age. 1 

Later he has unearthed here one terracotta animal strongly 
reiembLing a horse* and regarding its age he has opined that 
“it belongs tn the Late II period/' 1 Lalcr he* has unearthed 
here one terracotta female figurine which he has cited in this 


] Ifiinl n 1 / / Asr dieidtrij from tht slanft-pDint nf tiTchtu&lagiGfU strati- 
fkaiim, tht Indus Valley civiliunion t as found af Mvhtnja-dsTo* 
ruii thru periods f hv Late-, IntfftKtditUt and &arty* Late and 
Interior, hate period- 1 , hunt again been subdivided into three sub- 
ptrinds each* The following tabular form wilt give w art idea 
of the archaeological stratification at Mohenjo-doro ; 

In stratum f? Late I Period) ... 1-2ft 

2nd „ f * Late [I Period) ... 3-5ft 

3rd [? Late HI Period) ... 7-9 ft 

4th „ (? InUmtfisU I Period) ... 12-13 ft 

Slh „ (? Intermediate II Period) ... 15-16ft 

6ih ,, I ? Intermediate 111 Period\ ... 18-19 ft 

1th ,. (? Early 1 Period) ... 38-39ft. 

(Marshall, 29, p. 124, 1931). 

From this table we understand that nothing km been said about 
the stratum 6ft. lift, 14 ft, 17ft and 20-37ft. Regarding the strata 
20-37 ft. Marshall rrmdrks, "Between the sixth and seventh 
itrexta ri will be observed that there u an unusually large interval 
nf 20 feet. It is not, howsvsr, n> he inferred therefrom that the 
period of time wkirh rtapied brtuten these strata was proportionately 
prolonged. The intervening space j> oraspied almost entirely 
by crude brick at alluvial mud heaped up artificially sv as to form 
m immense platform aver the uh.U of this stupa WAT as watt as 
over a big expanse of ground to the north of it, and thus place fftr- 
buildings retried ait it out of reach qj the floods," ( Marshall , --, 
p. 124, 1931). Most probably the rum-mention of the strata 6ft, 
lift, 14 ft, and 17ft should be accounted for in the similar tray. 
Mocha? Has indicated the actual level at which each specimen has 
been found and from this it is understood that all these specimens 
belong to the Indus Volte? age. lit has: also indicated the period 
of the Indus Valley age to which each of these specimens belong on 
the basis of aechaeolngicttt stratification. Put t( should be pointed 
out hen that m such division may be made on the stytutu consider^ 
tion as we shall show later on. 

2 Madcap, 3, pi. XXVIII, t, 1933. 

3 Ibid, 3, p. 74, 1933, 

4 Ibid, 4, p. , 218 fig. G, 1934. 
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age on the ground of archaeological ntratlficalion* Later he 1 3 la\ 
unearthed here one terracotta mask which he h;\$ ascribed to 
a th.ll age iin the ground ufarehae illogical ■uraLifreaLion by ilmwmg 
that it was found at the level of 13- 4 f[ r Later he s lias described 
and illustrated certain other terracotta figurines* unearthed here* 
which he has ascribed to thh ftge + Later he* ha^ unearthed 
here a number of terracotta figurine* which he has ascribed 
tn this age. Later Mackay* has illustrated and discus* cd certain 
other specimens* 

At Jhukar Majumdar 5 carried out excavation-work at the 
11 A** mound. According to im nphiiutt "the are* thus excavated 
showed clear trace of three different strata representing three 
periods of occupation. The latcsl settlement (Stratum I} must 
have takrn place during the Gupta period (not earlier than the 
5 th century A Jib) as certain cnirih and sealings would certify* 

and it occupies vertically about 12" of the mound_Reaching 

the middle a trrt turn ill) a number of brick walls were discovered* 
the bricks mcstaimng ID' t E01 * or 11" in lenpth, 44" or 5' in 
breadth and or 2j p in thEckncs?. The bottom levels 

of these walls range between 12 T and I 8 r from the highest 
point of the mound- Excavating sti]] deeper, below the level 
of the alluvial plain* a few walls of the third period (Stratum III) 
were brought to view*. Hie Ixutom levels af these walls varies 
between 20' and 23* and the bricks used are almost die same 
in size as those of the middle stratum* In these measurements 
they correspond to the brick* employed an the buildings un- 
earthed at Muhetijo^JaTo andHarappa* Far more iu teres ting, 
however, is the discovery at the two I ant mentioned strata,, rif 
prehistoric antiquities (pis* XXVIII and XXIX in the shape 
of copper and stnrie implements, pottery* pklpgraphic seal, beads 
etc, whicli jorotly are identical with those from the aljovt* 
mentioned ahe-s n f the 'Indus Valley civilisaticuV. Again the 
absence cf iron at both die MnUa at Jhukar ahrj shows dial they 


1 Mtekty, 5 f p. I09 r pL XXIII, I7 r 1935. 

2 Ibid, 6 f pu. I J m Jft. l t A\ Jft. l 1935 

3 mi IQ, pis. XXII t 4-6, 8 t 9 , 1936. 

4 Ibid, IS, ph. fJCXIl, LXXIII, LXXIV, 1-5, 7, 8, 13, }4, 17\ 
21-26, UCXV, 1-23, LXXTI, 1-25, LXXT11, 2-7, 10-12 
17,18, 21, 22, LXXHU, 1 „ 3, 5-9, II, 12, LXXtX 1-4 . 7-17, 
22, 23, 25-27, 29 33. LXXX, /, 2, 4, 6 12, 14-23 , 25-27, 
UtXXI, 1-5, 7-11, 13, 14, 17-19. XU, 10, II, 1938. 

5 Afojumdar, 2,1931, 
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represent what.is known as tke chair olithic stage of culture * 1 
This clearly shows that the terracotta figurines 1 found at strata 
II and III at the ‘‘A" mound at Jhukar arc to he referred to the 
Indus Valley a^e* At the aarnc site, i.c., at the ‘'A* 1 mound at 
Jhukar* Majumdnr again unearthed a number of terracotta 
figurines which arc to be referred to the same age on the 
consideration or the same archaeological stratification. 

At Amri also M&juradar discovered certain figurines. Re¬ 
garding this excavation^work he has observed, "From surface 
examination the most Important one of the niounds appeared 
to be tEmE lying to the wru of Mound L It rise* to a height of 
only thirteen feet [Pi. Iff, a) p and is littered with potsherds of a 
different fabric and also fragment* of terracotta bangles and 
triangular lakes' [PL ITT* b} p objects so familiar to us at Mohcnjo- 
daro, This mound, which is called here *Mound 2% would 
therefore strike an observer as altogenurr of a different category . 
On a closer search a few chipped flakes of chert were picked up 
from the western side of the mound. This find above all left 
no doubt as to the prehistoric eluiractcr of the site, which was 
further to be confirmed by excavation- The first trench was 
sunk in Mound 2 n midway between the highest point of the 
mound and the level of the plaits near the *pot where the chert 

flakes had been found...,-In all 2S3 objects were registered 

from Trench L These came from two distinct levels : (ij the 
surface of the mound „*.*>*.*frnm a depth of T to 4' and [iij the 
lower levels, from a drpth oftT lo 7'. Of the objects from the 
top level* the most noteworthy is a collection of over one hundred 
potsherd*..-Tltls class of pottery.*****.-,is already familiar 
to us from the excavations at Mohcnjo-daro and Jhulmr in Sind* 
and Harappa in the Punjab, lieing typical of the Indus civilisa- 
dotUt.+ + > rh * ++ *.lu di_b trench, at a depth id G\ wt lighted Upon 
a darker soil, unlike tiiat of die upper levels Jn which was found 

painted pottery . 1T .of un altogether differmt fabric, hitherto 

unknown in Sind,...____ ./fhe latter pottery if Amri, on account 

of its affinities to that of Molten] o-daro, should be regarded a-s 
a typical product of tlte Indus civilisation. The earlier pot 
fabrics of Amri .........should be looked upon as representing an 

earlier phase of the chaleolithic civil Nation than that represented 
liy Hnrappa ami Mohcnjo-Daro/* 4 Therefiffe the terracotta 
figurines 1 found at these two levels should be referred to the 


1 Majvndttf, 2 W p, 77* 1931* 

2 Ibid, 2 f p. 79 f pi. XXVIII, 6, 12, 13 t 1931 1 

3 Ibid, 3 t 1934 - 

4 Ibid, 3, pp, 25, 26, 27 w 1934 , 

5 Ibid , 3, pp. 33 r -4 m, 195 — 292, 1934 ■ A ll tkrxcfiguiintt art found 
at a dfpth of r tn 4** IMfttttiniiirh fume of thesf figuttttfi haj- 
bttn illustrated. 
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Indus Va 1% a^f. Laser Majnmdar 1 discovered some terracotta 
figurines at these two levels and consequently iderM them to 
the Indus Valley age. 

At Ghanhu-daro Majumdar* carried oat ardiaeological 
excavation. Regarding this excavation lie has observed.,, “Tlic 
largest number of painted sherds were lying scattered over a 
mound which was the smallest of the group* These find* made 
it clear tlmi a chakolitMe site was represented by Chan!u,L-d«iro 
-These are altogether three mounds...*■»,*.at GltatUin* 

da ro.Excavations were s tarled on Moimd 3- Two trenches 

,..„.„ J .wcrt_ + *. J+ **.camcd down to a depth varying between 
7 anti 32 Ft. Over Four hundred objects were recorded from these 
two trenches, all of them being of the same type a* those from 
Nfohcnjo-darrj. Trench III,,..., —was started on Mound. I t in 
which a depth of 7 to S ft. was reached. In the course of tfcds 
-digging, remain* of burnt-brick structures including a few walls 
and a drain were brought to light.. bricks measured IG^' 
or 1 Kx5| p or 5|*$C2|% thus exactly corresponding to the 

standard size bricks of Mahfmjo-djiro., ,, Judging from 

available evidence the remains nrChanhu-dara seem to represent 
a long period of occupation of the Indus people, like Moheqjo*daro. 1 
Therefore the terracotta figurines 4 found at these tSircc trenches 
should be referred to the Indus Valley age. Later Majomdar* 
has unearthed a number of terracotta figurines, at thus site, which 
are tn be referred to this age on the considerati on of archaeological 
stratification mentioned above* I*aler Mac Lay carried out 
excavation a t this site and he has embodied the results of bis 
excavation in four articles. In the first article* Mackay lias 
shown that there are three mounds at Chanhu-H^ro. The 
excavations carried at Mound 11 show three different strati. 
In, the first stratum "a few pieces were found, moldy intact, 
of a very interest mg dark grey, polished* hand-made ware with 
incised geometric deco ration.... Hie exact date of this ware h at 
present a matter of surmise, but in shape and technique it U 
entirely different from anything produced hv the two cultures 
w hose remains we find beneath ft/** Regarding the second 


1 Afajumd&r, 4* pp. //5*J5* 1935 . 

2 Kid, 3, pp. 35, 36, 37, 1934. 

3 Ibid, 3 , pp. 35 f 36, 37, 1934, 

4 Ibid, 3, pp r 41 1 42 m pL /-5. 7, 1934. 

5 lbid t 4 t pp . 116, 117, 119 , 1935. Ifnfortunaith none (tf thru 
pgurifui ha r brm illmiratrd 

fi Mart*?, 7 f me. 

7 Ibid, 7 t p.S4 t 1936 r 
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stratum he observes* “In the stratum below tills grey ware we 
came upon a large quantity of wheel made pottery, quite unlike 
the ware* found either above m below it. This pottery.,.waft 
mostly polychrome* with devices painted in black and red on 
a cream or pink slip.. .Though polychrome pottery was made at 
die latter tod of die Harappa period, die polychrome ware of 
the upper levels of Chanhu-dsmin nowise reiemblei a in. shape 
or sty Ic of d ecoration....... At J hiika r also* where lr, Maj mudar 

first unearthed pottery of dm kind* it was in a stratum that 
showed it to be of later date than the Harappa culture." 1 
Regarding the third stratum he renuirkg, "Close beneath the 
Jhukar stratum wc came upon buildings of the Harappa culture 
at a level approximately thirteen feet below the Httnmit of die 
moxtnd 1 ” 1 These statements clearly show dtat the second and 
the third strata at Mound II are to be referred to the periods 
of the Jimkar and the Haruppa cultures ami consequently to 
the Indus Valley agc. a Therefore the terracotta fi^rines* 
at these two strata are to be referred to the Indus Valley age. 
In the second article 4 Maekay has further improved upon his 
theory propounded in the first article by showing doit there are 
fi v c we I l-defi neci s trata at Mound IL He has not give n any name 
to the uppermost stratum but has cadlcd the second stratum as 
dint of "Jhukar culture" 1 for pot I try t similar to that found here* 
was first discovered at Jhukar In l^arkaua district hi Skid and 
the third t fourth and fifdi strata as those of the "Harappa 
culture”. This statement thaws that he has found two more 
strata, than those mentionrtl in the First article, which are 
to be referred to the ri Harappa cuLture”. Therefore the 
terracotta fi^irincs' 1 which are found tti the second,, diird* 
fourth and fifth strata are to be referred to the Indus Valley 
age. In the tilttrl article which is a continuation of the 
second one Mackay 7 lias illustrated one terracotta 


1 Mnikay, 7, p m fif 1936. 

2 Ibid, 7 t A £7 P 1936. 

3 It should be pointed out that though different types of pottrty tnah* 
U passible to divide the second and the third strata as tarn dtmfy 
defined culture-strata, yet the terracotta figuring if judged Jrcm 
the stand-paint aj modelling, do not lead us to da io k 

4 Mttkapt 7 t p. 88 r Jig, 11, 1936. 

5 Bid, 8, 1936. 

fi Alojumdar, H t pp- 960, 862-63 t pgr. /, 8\ % If 14 t 18, J9 $ 
20 v 2f 22, 13, 24, 25 * 1936. 


7 Ibid, 9, 193S + 
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figurine 1 which, lie lias ascribed to the age of the Marappa cult lire 
and thereby to the Indiix Valley age on the haais of archaeology 
. cal stratification. Maekay lias aim discovered another specimen.* 

At Lohumjo<loro Majumdar carried put archaeological 
excavation. Regarding the cxeavation~work he has disserved, 
“Trench lI...... was dug east Co west on die northern side of the 

rnqLtad^....,.Trench 2 wu driven into the mound, north to 

south* branching off from the middle of Trench 1 at right angles. 
.In both the trenches, debris of pottery etc, were lying under¬ 
neath the layer oF sun-dried bricks ft which therefore seemed 

in intervene between two strata of occupation..from the 

earlier level? * that is from below the brick walls, was collected 
painted pottery of the typical 'Indus 1 type, a thick ware with 
designs in black or dark red slip. It was found lying from about 
2' below il ic level of the plain to about V above ii B The later 
levels, on the other hand, yielded an inferior class of ware differ¬ 
ing From the other not only in Ihhric but also in decoration* 
Trench 2 gave us exclusively this latter class of pottery. It 
was recovered m the two trendies from 5 1 to I If above the ground 
level.** 1 Thi+5 we find that two archaeological strata have been 
found at Ia>humjo-daro and at these two strata two different 
types of pottery have been found. It is important to find out die 
age of these two wares. Regarding this point Majumdar lias 
observed, “The two ware* of Lohumjo-dam differ from each 
other in a number of essential detail*, and there is little doubt 
tliat they belong to two different epochs, The stratification of 
Lohumjodaro is entirely corroborative of the result* recorded 
in the excavations of J luiltar... .. .There, also, ihe two chaicoUthic 
strata y icl d cd two d is tkict clas sc s uf pottery . Tb e * 1 ate * sped metis 
of these sites resemble each other so closely that they can not 
but be attributed to the ^amc epoch and tn tlir same phase of 
the Indus Cm libation. Doth at jhuknr and at Ls>huitijo-daro 
they were preceded by die identical * Early* pottery ofHarappa 
and Mohciijo-daro, and it appears that ivlule these cities perished 
and deserted* the culture survived in some form at Jhuknr and 
at Lnluimjo-daro dow n to a later period.” 4 All these statements, 
considered together, lead us to believe that the terracotta 
figurines 3 found at these two strata arc to be ascribed m the 
Indus Valley age. 


1 Majumdar, 3 t p. 49, 1934 . 

2 Ibid, S, p. 5l y 1934. 

3 Ibid, 3, pp. 54, 58, pL XXII M 38, 47, 5I 9 52, 53, 1934. 

4 IMd, 9 t p . 911 . fy m 37, 1936 . 

5 Mmtej, H t 1937 . 
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At Leiithivo, Majmudar carried cut archaeological excavation. 
Krgimimn this point he has observed, “There was nr, lime at 
our disposal for a systematic excavation. Two pits were urn it 
■and earned down u , ai i average depth of 6‘ 1 xfow s , lr fa ce .. L 
-A very large quantity of potsherds was cleared from the twopits an 
-examination of which, on the spot revealed very few painted 
specimens. Plain pottery appeared to be much more common 
titan pan itcd pottery, as was our experience also at Mnhenfo- 
daro, ' I Kerch ire the terracotta figurines® fotmd m this site 
should be ascribed to die Indus Valley age. 

Masliak is also amhhersite where terracottas liave been found 
KegnrUmg the w ork of exploration carried out here Maiumdar 
observer “Three pits were sunk at Mashak, If r which two 
meauu-ed ip by 10', and one 10'by JO’. These diggings brought 

to light painted pottery-.of exactly the same type as thnt 

hmnd at Lai Clmtio, which made it clear that the twu 

sites must be looked upon as contemporaneous.Besides a bit 

<jf perforated pottery ' from the surface of the Trini mound only 
one or two other objects were found there which could be said 
to be typical of Indus. But at die Shall Hasan site, we could 
discover a Few more connecting links. There are fragments or 
painteil bottom- vases, perforated potter-, cases, nHcrmg Juh- 
on-stand with concentric marks inched on die dhii. termcotta 
caitirame, and figurines of bull......In view of these finds this 

site as well ns Triltui, with -wltich it has the peculiar tv pc of 
painted put tcry its. common, should be referred to a phase of the 
Indus Civilisation."® Therefore the terracotta figurines® found 
at this nitc should Ire ascribed to the Indus Valley age. 

At Lohri, Majuro dar carried out arcluteologicaj excavation. 
Regarding the aid taeo logical strata at this site he lias observed! 

“ 1 * lc remains of stone structures belonging to two different 
strata, one superimposed upon another, were brought to light, 
laiter, those of a third period of occupation were found almost 
at the present water level—..From a depth of I’ onward pots¬ 
herds with the decoration more or less intact began to be systema¬ 
tically picked up until the water-level, at V below surface, was 
reached. These finds came from the middle and the third 

strata - f rom all points of view this pottery will be found 

aldn lo the Amri ware.. It is significant that no example of 

1 Majumdar. 3, p. 63, 1934. 

2 Ibid , 3,p. 77, pi. XXXIV, 6, 7, 10. 1934. 

3 Ibid, 3, p. 63, 1934. 

4 Hi ul, 5 , p. 73, Hot. Sh. 16, 48, 1934. UfoUmattly now of 
the tmocotta jignrints found at this tile has been itlsutraUd. 
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tht painted pottery of the lilac fc-o«-red In<Jtu type wai round 
here at the uppermost layer-.-..There were found, however, 
falser nbitcw t he latest drpusiti, which could be 

recogpifcd a. L> pirally ‘India 1 ."* This statement dearly 
that the three archaeological strata at Lohri belong to the Indus 
Valley age- Consequently the terracotta figurines 1 round at 
these three strata are to be referred to the I ndiu Volley age. 


At Gbazi Shah arriwenlogical excavation has been earned 
out by Majumdar. Regarding tlLc actual excavation work hr 
has observed, H Exploratory trenches and pits were dug at $**- 

dUTorent places in the mound, ...Trench l.was «mk on 

its eastern ride, in whidi a depth nf 15 wfl-1 teachfid..In 

thi« cuttings traces of two, and also probably of a iliirdj strata 
were exposed..All through the excavation blazon-red 
pottery was found in abundance, mixed occasionally wills dierds 
of an smpainted bnft tvarc of a porous texture. Tins latter 
appeared first at a level of 6' above the ground, and thereafter 
continued tn oceitr systcmaiically down to the ground level- 
About 2 r above ground t bichrome pottery of the Amn type 
fir^t turned up in this trendy and it went on appearing, along 
with the blacksit-rcd* till we reached, 2' below the ground 

[ cvc l.Fit 2 was excavated at a level of 17* below the top of 

the mound, and made only, 5 F deep. In dus pit and also very 
near ic p a few fragments of the Amri type oTpottery came to light 
on the surface. It therefore became necessary to ascertain the 
ncrual distriI]ution v i’ the two pulteries in the core o f die mound^ 
Accordingly I three pits marked reipcetivdy* 4, and 3 were 
sunk at the ba-e at various points.—-In all lliese pits its in 

Trench 1 bsclsrome pottery was found in fair number.The 

latest deposit of the prehistoric period represented at Chari 
Shah we re found in Trench G which was sunk at a level of ahruit 
J4 f below the lop of die mound and made G p derp, 11 ^ It is quite 
evident from tins :i air men! that the terracotta figurines* found 
at Ghazi Shall belong to the Indus Valley age. 

At Ali Murad Majumdar carried out exploratory work. He 
could not thoroughly excavate the mounds at Ali Murad but 
Ym observation regarding the age of these mounds k worih- 


1 Majumdar, 3 t pp. 66, 67 1 1934. 

2 Ihid f 3 t p, 75, J/is. Lt. Ill, 112, 1934. UnfariunaUly mm 

uj tht &f jprtimfM ha j bftn iUu^ratcd. 

3 3, p* 81, 1934. 

4 Ibid, 3 P p> 102 # AW. Gt. €2 y 133-53, 172 , 1934 L U&rtm*t*fy 
ntmf vf ikrse specimens has brat illustrated. 
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noting. He has observed* **The rnminds of All Murad 
deserve excavation on a larger scale in view of die fact that a 
ford lied site of the ehnlcolithic times was disclosed here for the 
Brut time, 111 1t 1$ evident fmm this atalement that die terracotta 
Jigurines a unearthed here should be ascribed to the Indus Valley 
age. 

It is significant lo note that IJarappft in Montagu mcry 
district i the only place In the Punjab where the tract of die 
Indus Valley cmlisatinn has been found. At Harappa the 
following excavatione have yielded the terracotta figu lines* 
Marshall lias unearthed here a number of terracotta figurines 
whack lie whites to ascribe tu die Indus Valley age. a Gadd and 
Smith 4 discuss one terracotta female figurine micarthcd here 
and belonging to the Indus Valley age. Marshall* discuses 
the age of the Indus Valley civilisation in another paper. Later 
Sabni excavated this site* Though Jus excavation work is not 
of au extensive cluuracter, yet some of his results are highly 
important, I it site F at Hamppa a long trench which was 
formerly cut was expanded and in this trench are discovered 
some important antiquities which arc aho found at Mclicnjo- 
dafn + Fiilur other trial trendies were dug in site F which also 
yielded the name results. Then he excavated the mound marked 
A-B and according to him "thin resulted in the determination 
of as tiiiiny as seven successive lay cnuibuild ings indicating a very 
prolonged occupation of die site with, do doubt, other strata 
still un exposed below thou." 1 From this evidence it is quite 
dear that the terracotta figurines* unearthed at this site should 
he ascribed to the Indus Valley age. Later he unearthed here 
some terracotta tigjuiocs 1 which should be ascribed! to tills age 
on the consideration of arcliAeologieal stratification, Later 


1. Afejumdaf, 3y p. 90, 1934 . 

2. Ibid, 3, p, IQS, Aoj, AL 56, 57, 1934. Uxfirtoufrlj a™ of 
Shew iptrimms hfu hetn illmlmted 

3 . Marshall 15, 1924. 

4. Gadti and Smith, pp. 614-16. Jig. 7, 1924, 

5. Marshall 16, pp. 343 , S4&49, 1936. 

6. Salmi t 4 , p. 53, 1926. 

Z Ibid, 4, ftp * 52-54* pi XXI, * f me, 

&. Ibid, 5 m pp. 74, 76, pL XXVII, b-d, f tit 1927. 
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Vats in earthed here some terracotta figurines 1 which lie ascribed 
to this a^e oil the confid^ation, of archxcolo£ical stratification, 
Laler he |im unearthed here some other terracotta figiinilti 1 
which lie has ascribed to die Indus Valley a^e on the 
consideration of archaeological stratification, Later Ilc has 
unearthed here some other terracotta riu; litLiio 1 ascribed to the 
same age otv the same cofiltderitumi Later Mackey dhciajise* 
the dgniticance of some terracotta figurine v 1 unearthed here and 
scribed to the Indus Valley age. Later Vais has unearthed 
here a number of terracotta figurines* whteh he hav ascribed 
to the Indus Valley age on the contfadcraticn of archaeological 
stratification* Na^iin lias also discovered certain specimens 
litre,* Srivaslava also discovered a number at specimens here.* 
The most important and author! la live work on the Harappa 
finds Lj the recent work by Vats. 1 

So far m the age of the terracotta figurines unearthed in 
Baluchistan is concerned. the writings of Sirin are the only 
source r.f inlomuitir tL Stein lias incorporated the results 
of his investigation in two mcmoiri, viz,, "Ait archaeological 
lour In Whririsfan and Northern Boluchtstan^aruJ” An nrdiaco- 
logical tour in Gedrc-sin." It has been noted beforehand 
that these two inrmtun of Sirin are the only sources of mferma- 
tiou leglftlh lg the terracotta figurines of Brincliutan. If is 
ab^hiteiv nece^iiLry here Ut indicate the geographical Jtoplkatkjn 
of The terms Warirbian and Italuchinun, VVazirisiacL may be 
Y.iid in li* roughly 1 ►minded in the north by (he Kntuam river 
and in the south by the Gonial river, on the cast by the Indus. 
I t is situated m North-Western Frontier Province and is situated 
north of Baiuchhtam Regarding the position of Gedrosia 


A Vatt, l, p r m r pL XXII) € t 1930. 

2. Ibid, 2 , pp. 35, 83, pL XXXV, d f e f I9SL 

3. /ftf, 4, pp. 122, 131, pi. XXVIIL J, 1935, 

4. Mftcktry, 6, pp. £6-68, 72, 84, 199-96, 167, ph. I f J, .Xn r J, A\ 
Jft, 8, 1935. 

5 + Vats, 5, pp. 81, 82, 83, pb. XXVII, t, 1-5, XXIX, c, 3,1936. 

6. Jfazim? pp. 32-33, ph. X, 15, XI, 7, 14 f 19, 25, 29, 3£ t 

(937 

7. Srioostapa, p+ 49, pL X t 9, 1948. 

8 . Vais, 7 y pp. 292 399, pp. LXXV1, 1-39, LXXVJf, 34-69, 
LXXVIIl 3, 6-17) 21) 22 t 26 t 27, 31-41, LXXL\\ 46-66, 
69-73, 75-88, 1940 . 
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which Stein has explored he has himself observed, lfc lt was into 
dmi hir -5 tret died portion of Gedroria which comprises lhe 
territories of K]Laran T Makran And Jlialerau t between the 
Arabian Sen in the South and the. deierts adjcjining Afganistnn 
iu the North, that I hud wished to extend the luxes libation 
started at the beginning of 15J27 far away in the North near the 
confines of ancient Gandhara/" 1 Kharari, Makrau and jhalcran 
which Stein has explored are situated within the jurisdiction 
of the Kalat Slate in Baluchistan. 

At Zayak Stein ha? not carried out systematic archaeological 
excavation hut has indicated dial the agf of tliis place is 
chaleolithic. Regarding this point he has made the pertinent 
remark, “Amongst the patterns, almost all executed In black 
over a deep red dip, scrolls of volutes and honks, prevail Of 
special imrren U the “sigma'' ornament [Z. W- I) familiar 
from lhe painted pottery of chakolithJc sites of Northern 
Baluchistan* Sis tun, fepr. Mm inn, cte. iP1 Therefore it h evident 
that he refers this site to the chalcnlithic age. Therefore the 
terracotta figurines 4 found at dm place should be referred to 

She chalco^tliie age p 

At Kalaiuk'damb Stein carried out archaeological 
exploration. Regarding die age of this place he has observed, 
“Evidence of very' early occupation is supplied by the plentiful 
painted potsherds found there. Most nf them show geometrical 
designs painted In black over a dark red or bull ground. 
Though the execution is on the whole coarser than ip tiie case 
of die paintet| pottery at the prehistoric sites described in die 
preceding chapter and at those visited in Zhob anti Loralai, yet 
close relationship in die decorative motifs is unmistakable 1 *. 4 
Therefore die terracotta figurines 4 found at this site should be 
ascribed io the ehaloolithjc age. 

At Chubihttnlj Stein carried out archaeological exploration. 
He Inis discovered here some interesting specimens which go 
to show that this place was occupied in the chakoLitfaic age. 
Regarding tills point he has remarked, “Here it was possible 
to pick iip small painted pottery fragments showing prelilstpric 
pat tent? iu black by the side of glazed potsherds, plain or 


A Strict 2 , p. 2, 1931. 

2, Ibid, 2, p> 34 t 1931* 

3, Ibid, 2 ± p. 34 y pL I £ IV. 5 , 193L 

4, Ibid 2 W p. 37 w 193!* 


5* Ih td t 2 f p, 3? w pi Vi A; A. 4 + a, 193L 
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decorated, manifestly mediaeval.** 1 From this it is dcduciblc 
that Sfime of the terracotta Hgurmes 3 unearthed at this place 
should be referred to the chalcolithic =iqrr. 


At SZLabi Tump Stein lias discovered a number of terracotta 
figurines 9 which he wishes to ascribe to the chalcttlithic age P 

Balor is another site which was cxpliml by the same archaeo^ 
loglst. Regarding die aye of the spednuro unearthed at this 
site lie hfti observed, M The painted fragments do not show 
pattern* of tii€ Nnl type, bul most design! coarsely executed in 
black on red ground and bearing a late prehistoric look, as sea* 
in the specimens Bah 2-3 (PL XX}. 1 ’ 4 It is dedudble from this 

evidence that .. Lerr H icotta figurine discovered at tins ite 

should be referred to the cbalccdilldc nge 5 * ResrnrrJing its 
age Stein has aim observed, Li A comparatively late date of 
prehistoric oecupatiijn is suggested also by two terracotta relief 
fragments. One, EaL 4 r PL XX;, apparently belonging to a 
lid, shfm r ji r>n either side of its top ivhaE may be taken fora nun's 
head with eyes and mouth marked by small holes; the other 
scans to represent the snout of a pig* almost natural size.*** 


At Zik also Stein discovered certain examples* Regarding 
tiic age of tire specimens unearthed here lie ha? observed, 
"Plentiful pointed pottery (for specimen*,.sec Zik l-II f PLXXI) 
fotmd ah over the mounrl proves that the occupation of the aitc 
goev bark to the dralcolithic period. Most of it cxiiibita 
characteristic features of the iSfat type 11 .* Therefore tFie terra- 
cot 1.1 figuring fi unearthed at fliL rite should be referred Eo the 
chalcrJithte age. t 


/. $Ui% 2, p. 44, 1934, 

Z AtY, Z p. 44 t P T CL 3, 1931. 

Z Ibid, 2, p. 92, pL XIV , SL T. iL 10 , Sh. T: iL 13, SL 71 
n. 18, Sh. T. iL 14, Sh. T. iL I5 W Sh, T* iL M, Sh. T. iL 
12, SL T. iL 17, SL T* iL //, Sh. T. iL 19, 193L 

4. IMd, Z p. 1W, 1931. 


5 + Ibid, Z p+ 135, pL XX* BnL 4, 193L 

0. Ibid, Z P< no, mi. 

7- Ibid, 2,p , 112, mi. 

8. Ibid, Z A m t pi. XXI, U r 193h 
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At KulLi Stein carried cut ardiaeiitopicaJ excavation. He 
lias referred the terracotta figurines 1 discovered at this site to 
the chsileolltliic age- 

At Spel-dainb Stein unearthed a number of terracotta, 
figurlriefl* which he lias referred to the dmlcolithic age* 

At Men-tf&xrib Stein got certain Womens, Regarding 
die age of the specimens unearthed at this rite he has observed, 
“The fragments of painted pottery collected im the surface 
show dose affinity in pattern* and colour to the painted 
ware oF the sites of KtilH and Stah-damb. Jham This observa- 
don ii fully twmc out by pieces like Men. 1 (PL XXVHj with 
lire same incised decoration as found at belli these sites and 
*ti|j more by numerous terracotta figurines of Mir bulls. Eke 
Men. 2 T 3 (PL X XVII j. T! ie Lit ter specimen shows perforation s 
through the hump and thighs. FkmJEy we have striking evidence 
of that affinity also in the" very archaic head of the VoddesV 
Mem 4- (PL XXVIII )'*■■ On this evidence it may be deduced 
tliat the terracotta figurine* 4 discovered at this site should be 
referred to the chsJeolithic age. 

At Ntikjn Shah dinzai Stein carried out archaeolngkal 
excavation. Regarding the age of the mound li! this place 
he has observed* "Painted potsherd* are found in abundance 
all over the riope* and also tin the top of the nmuruL proving 
prolonged occupation daring prehistoric time-.. 1 " 5 II U deductible 
irom this evidence that the terracotta figuring unearthed 
from tills mound arc to be ascribed to the diaJcrdithif age. 
Regarding the significance of one of the^c figurine* he h^s 
obscrvetJi “A significant indication supplied by the numerous 
fragment-; of bull figurines, all badly broken and by a figurine 
of the A goddcss% now headless but slif r.vtng the eharnclcriatic 
base below the waist p Shah. 7 These clearly point to dose 


/. Stein, A M f J2Q, 125 , I2€, pis . AA7/ t AW, 15, Aul. 7/, 
Kttl V. I A. a, ifid. K Ah/. V. 12, XXUL A W. F /. 

A^f. r. xi. 2 t A'uL F. iii. Ij Aid* /, it. ^ Aw/, I. in". 4 

193L 

2. Ibid, 2, p, 155 f pL XXVL Sfitl. J. IQ, Sp*L J. JJ f 193L 
3* Md, 2, p. SSI, 1931 

4. Ibid, 2 f p . 151, pt B XVF/7. Aft*. ^ Aft*, i, Afea. ^ /£j/. 

5 * Itid, 2, p. 152,193L 

€. Ibid, 2, p. 153 . pf. A.VI7/. J. iM/. 
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relation in time and civilisation between those who occupied 
this site for a prolonged period and the population which has 
left its relies behind iu the lower slrati of ShaJii-Titrip and at 
die large site* nf KLilli, Siah-danib, Jhan T and MehL” 1 

At Mazena-dornb Stein carried nut archaeological excava¬ 
tion. Regarding die age of this mound ht has observed, 
"On eitlier nf this dretttnvallaUon painted potsherdi could be 
picked up amidst more plentiful plain ware, while along the 
cre»t pottery was distinctly scanty. Among the painted pottery 
the majority show simple geometrical patterns in. black over red 
[see Maau l f PL XXVI11), some also similar motifs on buff 
ground. To an early chalcolithlc period point the diffpropor* 
tionately miall ba&c^ of two oipa, one of them of dark grey day, 
resembjmg thn-w vo frequent at the Z hob site? . These were picked 

up on the surface..fragment? of thick perforated ware ami of 

a chipped chert core. All these agree with the assumption 
of rnxupatiun in early dmlcobthir time?.” 8 Therefore the 
terracotta figurines 3 unearthed at this site shoidd be ascribed 
to the chakolithlc age. 

At Mdii Stein carried out archaeological excavation. 
Regarding the age of the mound at Meht he tuu observed, 
"Limited ai the extent nf the excavation work done- at the Mehi 
mound was, its resit] L*. suffice lo prove that the civilisation of 
which the remains haw come to light there belong* to the same 
peril id and presumably also the racr a? the remninq traced 
at tiie sites of Ku]Ji T 3ifdvdamh uf JTiau and Shahadinaai and in 
the deeper strata of Shahi-Tump. A close edition to the 
chakolitiuc sites of Zhoh is aka add cut. The fact dial not 
a single stone implement was found cither at Mclii or at 
Kidli together with the more developed style of the painted 
pottery serrm in suggest that (he occupation of these 
si ten dales later than that of Shahi-Tump and die Zhob sites* 
On the other liand the distinct variety of potsherds showing the 
characteristic decorative features nf the Xnl type points to it 
perioil preceding tlie spread of polychrome ware of die latter 
type, 1 * 4 This evidence shows that die terracotta figurines* 

l- Siiin, 2 t p. 153, 193L 

2. Oid, 2, p. 149 h I93L 

3* Hid, 2, p. 149, ph XXVII. Ma Z , 2, 193L 

4 ♦ Uid T 2, pp. 162-63, mi. 

S* thid , 2. pp. Itil, 162, pL XXVJ1I. MM / p. 6, XXXI— 
dt Uiusimtk^mththifxcepiim of AML 1IL 34. a r Mr hi. 111. 
6 lit. «, MihL I. 8 . 2. MthL 111. 4. 11, MM. Ill , ff, IS, 
1931, Bat it ihauN frf painted out that sum* of thrse (rrmcoUn 
fgwittn arr dfflrmrtfrm (hr t/rwrottn ftgtmnriff some other 
sites Aehngifig id the Indus Vallry agr a 
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unearthed at thk rite should hr ascribed tn ihe chisJculithic 
age. 

The plate* in North Baluchistan where Stein has unearthed 
the terracotta figurines may now he considered. The following 
arc the sites m North Baluchistan inhere Stein luu discovered 
the terracotta figurines. viz., Perianti-ghujidai minind* Moghnl- 
ghfcindai mound, K and ant mound* Dahar'kol mound, Sur* 
jangal mound* and Sara X a la-mound. 

At Periano-ghtindal mmmd In Zhob district in Baluchistan 
Stein earned out archaeological excavation. Regarding the 
age of the mound at Pcriano-ghundai he has observed. "I have 
thought it desirable to record the retails of our excavation at 
Feriuno-ghundni in Mime detail. This may justify more reliance 
being placed on the Conclusion h which, I believe, can $*r drawn 
from the finds and observation! yielded by the examination of* 
tom f jurat] vd y very * i na11 icct l -m of the grou nrl. 'I 'I iis ex amina- 
tion has furnished strong nippOFft for the Ijciief dial the raniiioj 
embedded in tins great mound were deposited by ilwdkn 
occupying the site during a prolonged but homogeneous culture 
period* The ceramic warn which by thrir decoration supply 
the most characteristic criterion of this culture are throughout 
six^eiatrd with stone implements of a neolithic type, and also, 
to a smaller extent, with the use of Cop per both for weapons and 
ornament. It is impossible at present to express any opinion 
a* tn the race nr origin of the people who occupied the site 
where its debris layers accumulated, nr to determine even 
approximately when thrir occupation ceased. But the 
resemblance of die motifs used in die painted pottery lo that 
from culture strata ascribed to pre-Sumerian times 
Mesopotamian sites and hence approximately datable is very 
striking indeed/ 1 This observation shows that the terracotta 
figurine 3 discovered at this site should be ascribed to the 
dmlculithic 

At Moghul-ghundai mound in Zhob district in Baluchistan 
Stein carried out archaeological excavation. Regarding the age 
of Litis mound he lias observed, “My first impression had shown 
that the broken pottery plentifully lo be picked up on die tup 
of the mound and among the large stone-* *vmc decayed walk 
which cover the dopes, was of the flame prehistoric type as found 
at Peri ario-ghundai and the desert site* of Shinn 1 * 1 JTru-i shows 


/. Stein, 1 7 p> 41, 1929. 
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that the terracotta figurines 1 dtfcovnred at this site should be 
referred to the chakolitluc age. 

At Kandnni mound in Zltob district in Baluchistan Stem 
carried out arckac®logical excavation. Regarding the age 
of thii mound he ha* observed, "Taking the evidence as a 
whole there seems to me little doubt that the period when the 
Kaudani dtc was occupied and it? mound formed is later than 
that of die Periano-ghundai”.* But he has produced evidence 
to show dial though the age of die Kaudard monad b later than 
that of die Ikrianoghimdtu mound, yet it belongs to dte chalco- 
Ilthic age. Therdeare the terracotia figurines 5 imearthed at 
this site should be aligned to die ch&loohthic age- 

AI DaWr-kot iu Baluchistan Stein tamed out archaeological 
excavation. Regarding tSie age of this mound he has observed, 
“TheacoLinulflfcionof "culture strata 1 wliidi raised tire mound to 
it* present height was the result of coni i norms and very prolonged 
occupy don during the chakolitliic period,..., .But our trial 
excavations liave shown that the great mound thus created w as 
chosen as -a site for habitat ions, probably intermittently, also 
in later time* idler iron had come into use and dow r n to the 
early centuries of out era . 1 * 1 This observation shows that the 
terracotta figurines 5 discovered at this site should lie ascribed 
to the dialeriltliuc age. 

At Sur-jangal in Loralai district in BaLnchbtan Stein carried 
out archaeological excavation. Regarding the age of tins 
monqd he lyus observed, ™Thc ehronedogical evidence here 
afforded is of interest a* in conjunction with what the finds in 
the cairns near Moghul-ghundai show, it suggests that burial 
customs practised during the chalcolithic period in this region 
had continued into historical times/** This show's that the 
terracotta figurines* discovered at this site should be ascribed 
to the chalcolithic age. 


L Stew, 1, p. 45, ph. X. M. Af, E, 57 - 59 , XIL AL AT. E> 6L 
1929 . 

2. Ibid, ; T p. 43, 1929 

3. Ibid, I, p. *2, pL XfL h\ 14, 1929 . 

4. Ibid, 1, pp+ 63, 64, 1929 . 

■>" ib^, 1, pp, 60, 62, 63, pL Xl% DJt\ m*S 9 DJf, d. p t B.N* 

vL2, D. Y. pi. 3, D.W pi-1, 1929 . 

& ibid, /, p. ?? M im. 

7, Ibid, L p. 75, pi. A17, SJ. 68, S.7. in 80, S* 7. ff 
69 * 1929 J 
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At Sura-Kata mound in Quetta-Pish in district in Baltic hi 5 tan 
Stein carried out archaeological excavation* He has not said 
anything definite regarding the age nf this mound. However* 
induing from the style of mndcllm-. the terracotta figurine * 1 
discovered at tiiis rite should! be ascribed to the chalcobthic 
age. 

At Sampur mound in Mustang in Kalat State in Baluchistan 
Hargreaves carried out archaeological excavation and in course 
of this excavation discovered a certain number of terracotta 
figurinei . 1 Regarding the age of this mound he lias observed, 
f 'Out operations have proved that the mound marks an ancient 
settlement on and adjacent to several low natural ridges and 
tliat the highest part in due to some large structure or group 
of buddings built of tnud brick, around which clustered 
smaller and simpler buildings probably of beaten earth* 

The site musi have lieen occupied for some considerable period 
before and after the Chris dan era and have been abandoned 
long before the Muhammadan invasion and never afterwards 
reoccupted/** This observation show's that the terracotta 
figurines unearthed at this mound should not he referred to 
the ehalcolithic age. 

At ^aNn Jhahvan district in Baluchis tan archaeological 
excavations have yielded Icrracuita figurine^ of the Indus\ allc> 
age, Marshall tin'? referred to the disem cries of the antiquarian 
remains at this place *; but he lias not illustrated any terracotta 
figurine - . At Sohr Dumb iri Nal in JhnUvan dintrict in Balu¬ 
chistan Hargreaves carried out arehneuhrtjicall excavation. 
Regarding the age nf tins mound he has observed, ^ there 
b ( of course, no certainty that the Nal and Indus Valley 
cultures were synchronous. All rival van lie definitely asser¬ 
ted aL present i* that copper implements* painted pottery 
and a lamewhnt complex pottery design and a striking fottn 
of weight are common to both'V' from tMs stantmCTt i* 
nuiy be deduced that the terracotta figurines* discovered at 
this site may be referred to rive Indus Valley age. 


/. Sirin, l f p- 83, pL XXI t S, A. 1929* 

2. ii&gftQteS* 3, pp. 8-12 r 1929* 

J. Itid, J, p* 7, 1929, 

4 Marshal, 16, pp, 313, 346-49, 1926 ; Aiif, 17, pp, 398-490, 
1926, 

5 , Hnfgrtavrt, 3, p. 38, 1929, 

£ Ibid, X PU. XIX, 5, XXI, 9-12, 29, 1929, 
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Ai Ghichadhctai mound in VYnrimtan Klein carried out 
archaeological excavation. Regarding the a^e of tills nmiirid 
he has observed, “Among the broken pieces of pottery which 
thickly cover ii tiiere were numerous fragments painted m Mack 
on red ground. ..These showed eften cardttily executed geome¬ 
trical patterns or bold leaf ornaments reminiscent of motifs 
subsequently found rui pottery from cKalcolithic sites. Amon^ 
die impninted fragments there were bundle* of vessels...... 

suggeutivr of bier origin/* 1 This fitatcmcnl shows that there 
Were two strata—one, earlier and die other, later—at this site. 
However judging from die style of modelling H appears that the 
terracotta figurines* discovered at this site should be referred 
to the 1 mitts Valley age. 


At Aha-Khel mi iand in Warirsstan Stein carried out archneu- 
logical excavation- Regarding (he age of this mound hr has 

observed „ "Another mound, known as Aba-KhcL._proved 

undoubted Ey old.-Both die pah v ted potsherd*, with patterns 

on black on red ground, h + . ,and the incised or stamped pieces 
......are of superior day and show patterns such as are met 

with at the mounds of Draband and Oumdhvmn/* 1 This 
stiitement shows tliat the terracrjlta figurines 4 discovered at 
this site should prohably be ascribed fo the Indus Valley ai*c- 

Tims we find that the terra cut ta .fig mi net found at 
Molienjodaro, Jkuknr, Amfi, Caan 5 m-daro, LrohuTTijD-daro, 
Lakbiyo, Mjuhak, Lcthri, Ghazi Shah, Ali Mu rad 
in Sin id T liRjuppu in the Punjab, Zayafc, Kalntuk- 
damb, Ghiri-dambfc Shahi—Tionp, Holer, Zik, Kiiili, Spet- 
[iumbp Mcn-damb l Nokjo SSuihd Elijah Mazenflrdftfnfa, Mehi F 
Per ianu-gh 11 n dai, Moghul-ghundab Katidanh Dahnrdkot, Sur- 
jangal, Sra-kale, Sampur Mound, Nat in baluehistaih, Chidia- 
ciherai nmund and Aba-khel mound in Waziriltait have been 
ascribed in the Indus Valley age on the crvnd deration of archaeo¬ 
logical 4t ratification. 


The terracotta fijfurmcs discovered at all ! icsc sites may be 
divided into two daises viz. (jl human figurines anti (foj lower 
animal figurines. Tie human figurines may again be 


l sitw t i r p. m, /m 

2* Ibid, /, p. W, pL /A Ch, D. A 192% 

3 . ibid' A p. !3 W 192% 

4, Ibid, /, p. /A pi HI A. KL 4 r 1923, 
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■siiI-kLevicIcc! into three davo, vi*,* m male figurine 1 
(bl female figurine* and c'l figurines whose sex is 
identifiable.* tit order to make a trnr estimate Of the importance 
.-if i lir e human figurines in the history of the evolution of the 
terracotta figuriiiri of ancient India wc should make an enquiry 
into the {noddling became with the help uf modelling wr 
shall be able to find out whether different types of figurines 
were prevalent in the same age. 


1. Dikitat, 2, pt. XXU. d. 1927; tlrngnmns, 3, pi. XXL 19 , 

1929 MsLbiy.Lpt.XXr. 6, 1921: Ibid, 2, tf Mi, 242, 
.if 3, 244, 342, ph.XCIV, 2-4. ACT. 4. 5, 9, 15. 16. 17, 19, 

22, 25, 1931: Mijumdar, 3. pt- XIII. I, 1934: Mutton, 6, 

pi. 1, .Vo. 2 , 1935, Bui, 8, pp. 860, 862-63, figs. 22, 25. 
—tb lift Photo, 1936; Ibid, 10. pp. 62-63, pi. XXII. 8, 9. 
1936 ; Vo*, 5, p. 83, pi. XXVU- C. 5, 1936', Xazim, Mi 
XL 29. 1937 } Maetny, 15, pi LXXIL 3. 7-10, LXX11L 
t, 8. LXXIV, 17. 23, 24, 25, 26, LXXVI. 3, 15, 16, 18, 
23-25, 1938: Volt, 7, pis, LXXVL 1-22, 27, LXXVI1, 

66, 1940. 

2. Marshall, 15, pi, an 530, 1924; Gadd and Smith, pp. 614-16, 
fig. 7. 1924: Dikthit, 2, pi, XXIU. d, 1927 : Sakai, 4, pt 
XXL . 1926; Bid. 5,pi. XXVU. b-d. g s 1927, Marshall, 20, 

ypls. XXX a-g, XU!! h, 1928', Bid, 25, fig. San p. 45, 1928 ; 
' Ibid, 26, fig, 2,1929: Stfin, t,pls. TX.P. W. 9, P. 262, XU. 
M. M. E 61, AT/. D. X d. 9, IK X f i. I. 1929 ; VtU, 
I,p. lM.pt. XXIU. C, 1930; Marshall, 28, pis, XU. 1-10, 
XIV. I 1931-MaeJkay, 2, pis. A 'CIV. 5, 9-14. ACT, 11-13, 
20, 21, 26-28, 30, 1931 \ Suit, 2, ph. FT. P. Cb. 3, XXU . 
AW. V. 1. 4.o, JTW. r.rii. 3, bid, V. 1,2, -VAT//, Mm. 4, 
Shah. t. XXXI. Mthi, 111. i>. 4. Mi hi. Ill . 1-7. MM. 1- 4. 5. 
Mr hi, lit. 7. I, MthUII. 5-1, Mr hi. III. 3-3, Mr hi. III. 8. 3, 
Mithi. Ill . 6. 16, Mthi, III. 12,.Mr hi. tit. 1-9, -Mr hi. til. 2.2, 
Mfhi , ///, 4. 2, Mthi. tit. 5-3, Mr hi. III. 6-17. MM. lit, 
4-10, Mthi, t. 13. 1931 : Markup 4. p. 218. ft*. G. 1934 ; 
Majumdar, 3, ph. XX!. I, XXII. 38, XXXIT. 6-7, 1934: 
Markay, 11, pp. 360, 862-63, figs. 18. 20, 24, 25. lb right photo. 
1936: Bid, 9. p. 911 , fk- 37. 1936: Van. 5, pi. XXVU. C. 3, 
1936; Vazitn, pi, XL 25, 31, 1937; Markar, 14, p. 342. fig. 8, 
1937: Bid, IS, fit. LXXIL L 5. 6. LXXUJ. 2. 4. 6 12 
LXXIV. 15, LXXV. 1, 2, 4. 5, 6, 8-10, 13, 15-19, 21-23, 
LXXVI. 5, 7, 10, It, 20-22, 1938; Fair. 7 , ph. LXXI L 

23, 24, 26, 28, 29, 30, LXXVI!. 34-67. 69, 1940; Srimilaua, 
pi. XI, g, 1940. 
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If we apply tills test, the first point irhicli strikes ib is that 
there -irr different types (iT figurines prevalent in the same age. 
There is a great deal of difference between the terracotta human 
figurines feund at Mohenjo-daro, 1 Jlmkai* Chanhu-dwo*, 
I4uiinjn-d3ro , I Lakhiyq*, Hanppa 1 on one liand and the 
terracotta human ftnirino found at Chiii-damb 7 , Kulli 1 , Mcn- 
damhj* Noltjo-Sliahidinzai 10 and Mehi 11 on die other hand. 


1. Marshall, 15, ph. an pp, 530, 532, 1924 ; Guild and Smith fig, 7, 
1924; Dikshii, 2, pi XXU. d., 1927 ; Marshall, 25, fig - 3 
on p. 45, 1928, Ibid. 20, pi. XXX. a-g, XXXVI. a, XXXVH. 
b, r, XLill. b, 1928, Ibid, 26, fig, 2, 1929. Matkay, I, pi. 
XXXV. 7, 7, 1931; Ibid, 2, ph; XCIV, 1-5, 9-14, XCV, 1-30, 
1931’, aid, 4, p. 218, fig. G., 1931; ibid, 5, ft, XXIII. 17, 
1935; Ibid, 6, ph. I, J, .Vi). 1, 1935; Ibid, 15, ph. LXXXI1. 
1. 2, 5-10, 13, 18-25, LXXUI, 1-4, 6-8, 12, 13, IXXlV. 
14-17\ 21-26,1XXV. 1-23, LXXVT. 1-1?, 1938. 

2. Mapaudar, 3, pL XV, IS, 1934, 

3. Ibid, 3, pi. XXI. 1, 1934 ; Matkay, 3, pp. 360. 862-63, figs. 
1. 13, 20, 22, 24, 25, 1936; Ibid, 9, fig. 37, 1936- Ibid, 14, p. 
542, fig. 8. 1937; 

4. Ibid, 3, pt. XXJ1, 38, 1934, The lirfftopygousness of ibis 
f.guti should bt specially anted. 

5. Ibid, 3, pi. XXXIV. S, 7, 1934 j 

fi. Marshall, 15, pi. ott p. 530, 1924; Gadd and Smith, fig- 7, 
1924; Sahnt, 4, pt. XXI. 1926; Ibid, 5, pL XXVII. b-d, g, 
1927; Vats, 1. pi. XXIIl.C. 1930; Ibid, 2, pi. XXXV. d, 1951; 
Ibid, 5, pi. XXVII. C. 3, 5, 1936 ; Xazim, pi. XI. 25, 29,31. 
1937; Suvaiiava, pi. X, 9. 1940 ; Vais, 7, ph, LXXVI. 1-30, 
LXXVit, 31-69, 1940. 

7. Suits, 2, pi. VI P. Ch. 3. 1931. 

8. Ibid, 2, pt. XXU. AV- V. 1.4. a, Kul V, rit. 3, KuL V, L 2,1931. 

9. Ibid, 2, pt. XXVII. Man. 4, 1931, 

10. Ibid, 2, pi. XXVII. Shah. 1, 1931. 

11. Ibid, 2, pi XXXI. MM. Ill 11-4, MM. 111. 1.7, MM, III. 
II, MM, I. 4.5, MM. HI. 7, l MM. HI. J. 1. MM. HI. 
3. 3. MM, III 8, 3. MM. Ill 6-16, MM. Ill 12, MM. HI 
1. 9, MM, III 2. 2, MM. Ill 4. 2, MM, HI. 5. 3, MM. Ill 

6. 17, MM. Ill 4. 10, MM. I 3. 4. a, MM. II 10. 2. a, 
MM, l 9, 7. a, MM. 12. 17, MM, 11. 16, MM. 1.13*1931 
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Besides these two classes I hr terracotta human figurine* found 
at PcnunD^himdai^ Moghul-ghimdai 1 * DaWKtil 1 , Stir- 
Jangal*, and Kautbni Mound* form another class if we study 
tliem from the stand-point of modelling This point may he 
illustrated by three typical specimens. The linn type may lie 
illustrated by one specimen unearthed at Mohenjo-darn 4 
(Fig. 12), the second type by futetpceimen discovered at Mehi 7 
(Fi i.- 13: and tl^e third type by uiic specimen round at K and uni 
mound." (Fig. 14) 1 1 dwuld be pointed out here that the Mbhezijo- 
daro specimen ii a Full sized figurine, the Mehi specimen b a 
figurine whose head is lost and the Kaudanl specimen is a figu¬ 
rine whose lower body bebw the breasts h lost- 'I'here is no 
doubt that all these specimens arc female figurine* but in order 
to make a truly comparative study of these three figurine?!, we 
should take recourse to two other female figurine* belonging 
to die second and the third types and having the head preserved 
so far as the second type h concerned and having the lower 
body ?in Far an the third type is concerned. W t should, iherttole, 
take into Account another female figurine belonging to the second 
type and having the head preserved(Fig, Ifi)* Hut so far 
as the third type in concerned, there h not a single specimen 
lUuli tinted from which the lower body of die Kuadani specimen 
might be reconstructed, Fce i;s now make a comparative 
study of these three types oF figurines. Lxl tin, fir-t of all, 
deal with the b^y-auAtomy of these three types of figurines- 
I 7 irst T even a cursory glance will show lluat there is a great diffe¬ 
rence in the treatment of the face so far a* the M^htJijo-daro 

7. Stein, I, pL LX. P.C. 17, P. W.9, F. 262, 1929. 

2. Bii t /. pL XU, M.M.E . 61, 1929, 

3- Ibid, / H pL AT/, D X ri 5, D X. d. 9 , D. X 2,D. X. m* 3 ; 

D . jV. *i\ /, 

4. /Bid; I t pL XVL S+ J* 6B* 1929* 

5. Ibid, L pL xn. X. I4 t 1929. 

6. Mvfo&t 2 t pL XGK 26, 1931. 

7„ Stein, 2, p. 162, p!* A AA/, Mihi* Ill. L 7 k 193}. 

8. Ihid T L p. 42i pi, X1L JT+ 1929* 

9. md, 2, pi. XXXI. Mehi. Ill . //. 193L Its haiMt holy from m 
little ithart the tvaist is tosh There ti a smking stmilmUj between 
the specimen^ illnsfraUd tn lbitf w 2, pi. AAA/. AJVAi. IIL L 7 
nnd AT hi. IIL 6. 16, 1931 so for os the tower body u wntemid. 
Further time is a striking similarity hr (wren the specimen* ii lust mini 

in Ibid, 2* fit. XXXI. AIM. IIL it md MM. HI. 6~16 M 1931 
.lit far ii s the upper body is concerned. From Mi* fuels s t should 
hr concluded that the lower body of th spetimm illustrated in Ibid* 
2 f pi. XXXI. Mete* 11L ti t 1931 was similar to that of the 
Specimens illustrated in Ibid r 2 t pL AAA/. Mehi* IIL L * 5 193L 
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(Fig. 12j , the Mchi (Jig* 15) and the Kaudani nimuid (Fi|> H) 
specimens arc concerned. I he Muliciijo-ii Aru .specimen (I1 ) 
has, lu J«me extent, a naturalist! tally treated face, the Mdu 
specimen (Fig* I5j has, to some extent, a pointed face and die 
Kaudani ntHitnd specimen [Fig- ^ has ** riiict R to some 

extent* crude face. Secondly, there is a fundamental di Bounce 
between the Mohcnjo-darn [Figr 12) and the Meld .HlB* 
specimens so far as the treatment of the araa is concerned. 
The anus of the Muheujo-dam specimen (Fig, 12) are straight 
and vertical while the arms of the Me hi specimen (Jig- 13) 
arc drawn to the body in a parabolic manner. Thirdly* there 
is a fundamental difference between tlt£ Mohenjo-daro [fig, 12) 
and the Mchi [Fig. S3) specimens so far as the treatment of the 
Je^s Is emcerned The legs of the Mohenjoniaio specimen 
(Fig. 12 are natnraliideafly treated, hut, in die case of the 
Me hi specimen (Fig- 13) h die re is no indication of die legs- 
Instead of the leg?: the leuver body cuds in a ?■Laud-like object. 
This analytical study on the comparative bash ftiwws that 
three different types of human figurines were prevalent in the 
same age. 

The division of the terracotta human figurine-; nf lids age 
into three types lias been made with tire help of modelling- 
It is now relevant to enquire into the general character of model¬ 
ling of each of these three types; but it dinuld be pointed out 
here that before estimating the general dvuractcr of modelling 
we should note the peculiar characteristics of the modelling of 
the cons tit uen £ parts rjf the body- When we shall be able to 
know the peculiar characteristics of the model ling of the consti¬ 
tuent parts of the budy* then we shall be able to formulate a 
general idea of die modelling of each type of figurines. 

Lei ns, first of all, deal with the first type of human figurines. 
It. has already been pointed out that this type of human figurines 
has been found at Mohenjo-daro,Jhitkar, Chflnhu-dam, Lohumjo 
-daro* l-akhjyo and Harappa, Face is either ova] 1 (Fig* Ibj, 
elongated 1 (Fig* 12}, parabolic 1 (Fig- 17 i or round 1 (Fig* IB). 


/. Madcap, 2 t pp. AVIV. 5, ACT. *J 3 13, 28,30, 1931; ibid, 4, p. 
21 0, fig. G< 1934: Mwmdat, 3,ph. AT. 18, XXL l f 4934; 
Mark*?* J0. pi XXIL % 1936, 

2. MiriktlL pi XXXTIL h^tht l/i illustrate, AXV-u-c,/* 
1928 ; AladUp, 2,pit. XClV, 2,3, 10, 11 ± ACK 12, 19, 26, 193L 

3. Ibid, 2, pL XClV. 14, XCV 7, 21 t 22, 193L 

4. 5.7 W p 5, pi XXViL B. 1927 ; Mors fall, 20 r pi XXX. d, c t 
XXXl% rtl XLHL ft, 1928; Mtsrkay, 10, pi XXV, 6 t 1931; 
Ibid, 2, pit. AVIV, 1, XCV, /, 3, 5 f 20, 23 + 28, 29, 30 f 1931, 
Ibid, 5. pi XXlll. 17, 1935 ; Ibid, 10 T pi XXII f 5, 1936, 
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Like ike face the eye h abo modelled in different ways. The 
main characteristic h th&l llie eyes are always separateJ) made 
and then Muck witliin the jockey width are already made for 
this purpose. 1 This is one of the main diaractcrbfR-H if these 
figurines and i* rarely to 1 j* found in later Indian -speri:rowi 
A main characteristic of these figuiiiica is that ike can- are seldom 
represented- Regarding this point Mackay has very plausibly 
remarked, “They muU have 1m concealed beneath the 
appendages of the head-dress. Regarding this peculiarity 
he has again rci narked f "in only one case are the can repre¬ 
sented, in which respect the figurine* resemble the archaic 
pottery figure* of other eounjriea/* 1 The nose is almost always 
made by a pinching up os'a portion cf day. According to the 
opinion uf bladuiy. M In every rase the bridge of the rinse is 
on a line with the forehead; and though in rough, work like, 
these pottpy-figures this may he thought of little importance, 
ilis noteworthy that exactly die same feature is seen in the stone 
statutory illustrated in Pbu XCVIII, XCIX and C/ p * Mouth 
is also differently modelled. As the majority of these figurines 
are in a mutilated condition, it h extremely difficult in get a 
large number of specimens having both arms in the wcU-pre- 
Kfved Ci m did run; but from a study of these specimens whose 
arms arc not mutilated we can form an idea of the modelling 
of anus. Tiie main characteristic of the modelling of arms 
ij tliat no attempt lens been made to work out the elbow p the 
wrist and ihc linger*, 13 (Fig. 19). Each arm makes, as it were, 
a semi-circular curve without any indication of the elbow, the 
wrist and the lingers. Moreover there is another type of arm 


i. A unj rare txampU which does mi fulfil this characteristic is 
illustrated in Ibid, 2, pL A r CIl\ 23, 1931 where we find that the 
eyes are mthtraibiicalh treated. This probably anticipate i the 
type if eye which tit find tn the fire-AIautya and succeeding ages 9 

N 2. Xtackay, 2, ft. 340, 1931, 

3. Ibid. 2, p. 340, 1931. 

4, Ibid, 2, ft. 340, 1931. 

3. SaJtni, 4, ftt. XXf.C-thr Ufi1926; Ibid, 5, pi. XXVII, d., 
1927; Van. I, pi. XXlft. C, 1930; Ibid, 2, ftt. XXX V. d, ikr 
extreme right figure, 1931; Afarkay, 1 T pL A AV. ff 1931; Ibid. 
2, pi. XCV. 12, 1931 Ibid, 10, ph AXIL 8 f 1936. It is 
terming tn note that ifr the succeeding ages we find, as a general 
rule, the prevalence fifth* arm having the full indication rf the elbow, 
the wrist and the fingers* For an exception to this general rule 
reference sfamkt be made tn the modelling of the arms of a trwoentta 
female figurine found at Avani:ptira and ascribed to C- J 5th century 

A. D. iSalmu 3 t p. 59, pL XXX. 24, 1927). 
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which is stretched upto ilte knee*. 1 (Fig. 20). This ektracteris- 
tic may Ire due either to the ignorance of thr modeller about 
the true length of the arm in proportion (to thebody or to some 
peculiar religion* custom prevalent at that time. 1 here are 
some other examples where we do not find the very crude model¬ 
ling ^ t h c elbow.* A* in thc case of the nM, the legs arc also 
verv rarely to he found in good erudition. The legs arc also 
represented as two straight wooden itidts without any hen ding, 
i.c M there is no modelling of tlw knee, the ankle and, the toe.* 
[Figs, 12, 2D) As many of these figurines are female, we can 
form an idea about the modelling of tire female breasts, l lie 
main characteristic of thc female breasts is lliat, like tire eyes, 
they arc not generally modelled as having ipontanctms 
development out of thc flesh of the body hut are separately 
made into shape by some clay and then attached to the body.* 
(Figs, (6, 17, 20}. The second characteristic is that they are 
not placed generally in the proper place and in the same line. 
[Figs. 12, 1(5, 17, 20) Thc tlurd characteristic is that the nipples 
are not generally marked though In one unique example, so far 
as this point is concerned, there is the tracr of thc nipple of the 
right breast modelled in the manner of the eyes and the breasts*. 
(Fig. 2 11 Hut there is one very interesting example which has the 
breasts modelled in a naturalistic manner*. [Fig. 22) They 
are placed in the proper place nf the body and have alto the 
nipples well-marked. Nostrils are seldom shown: Hiere are 
only a few fig urines whose nostrils are shown by holes. 7 [Fig. 23) 


L Made?, ft P ! - XCV - 17 ' 193 L 

2. Ibid, 2, pL XCV. 20, 1931. 

3. Mankstlt, 20, pi. XXXVII. C, 1920; Matty, 1, pi. XXV 6, 

7, mi i Ibid, 2, pb. xciv. 9, xcr. 10, n, 20,20, 28 , mi t 

Ibid, 4, [>- 216,Jig. G, 1934 ; Vatt, 2,pt. XXVU. C. 3,1936. 

4. S.jhts. 4 , pi. XXI. e, the right o ad llu lift Jigs., 1926; Ibid, 5, pi. 

XXVII. b-d, g, tht right fig. 1927\ Marshall, 20, pit. XXX. 
a-g, XLIIL b\ 1926; Ibid, 26, fig. 2, 1929 ; Vais, I, pi. XX.III. 
r. 1930; Ibid, 2, pi. XXXV. d, tin middle of Urn figs,, 1931; 
Mackny, 2. pis, XCIV, 5, 9-11, 14, XCV. 5, 11, 12,13, 20, 21, 
22. 26, 28, 1931 ; Ibid, 4, p. 2!8, fig. G. 1934; 3, 

pis. XXII 1 , XXXIV. 6, 7, 1934. Vats, 5, pi. XXV11. C. 3, 5, 
1936. 

5. Mackey, 2, pi. XCIV, 9, 1931. 

6. Ibid. 2. pi. XCIV. 28, 1931- This inuttsiing specimen probably 
iftsns as it link between this ait and the pit-Mauiya art. 


7. Ibid, 2, pi. XCIV. 3-4,1931; Ibid, 10, pi. XXII. 8, 9, 1936. 
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The eye-lids are fiimtd in the case uS all the figurine',. they 
havtf been treated in a naturaUfltk way with the natural curve* 
(Bas. 16, IB. 34). Beard is scldcm round; t) ere are a Tew figurine* 
which arc definitely bearded.* (Fig. 24). One of these (penmens 
has a short beard'and, according to the opinion ol Mackay 
ii “very Egypdan-Jnokiijg; but it is in l suggested that uns head 
rcpreseni.H an inhabitant of that country, especially as one id the 
Shine-statues from Mohenjo-rhifo appears to pns«e=' a -mall 
beu.rU orvety much the same shape.”' Bn ides there is another 
specimen whose beard is indicated by ike incision cf lines.* 
As many figurines wear die head-dress, there is no possibility 
ot'ludr visible in all specimens; but tiiei c are seme specimens 
from wbieh l!lc treatment of die hair of this age may be appre¬ 
ciated, First, we shoiJd consider whether all these figurines 
have hair nr not, Regarding this point we can say dial there 
are some figurines wliich are distinctly sltaven headen (i' is- *5j 
and that there are some other figurines lshich have ban on their 
heads.* (Figs. 18,24). It k interesting to note dial different 
types oftlte coiling or hair are found, First, there are some figurines 
which have hair coiled up in a rope-bite manner, fomting a 
wide V-sliaped form,just in the middle of the forehead.* (Fig. IB) 
Setrinfilly, there arc some other figurines width have tlx hair 
parted in the middle and brought round the bm k into a h ug 


/. A forrtdU, 20, pi. XXXVII. b, the Uftfig. 192 S' Mark*ty, 2, ft 
XLT . I?, mi. Ibid, 10. p. 62, pt. XXII. 8, J9Jb. 


2 Ibid. 2, b. 342, J931. Regarding tin print Matkay has di/d tie 
.ipfcitiiftii illuetiai/d in Ibid, J , pi. At/A. /‘■9, 1931. Rut, 
LtmtrfiTv te t!i- opinion of Matkay, it way he held tl.nl the beard of 
this i/mitotia figurine is quite dijjumt fittn that of ihr rttitie- 
statuary refer red Ur above. There is onto another terracotta figurine 
whose hoard is rrry similar tn that of the tense ttta figmn* referred 
to above. [Mac hoy, 10, pi. XXII. 8, 1936), T*r u. kale feature 
of these two terracotta figurines is quit/ different fern that of other 
Indus Valley terraratia figurines and mnuqmntiy it appears that 
they represent a racial type distinct from that nj the Indus Valley 

C VP*' 

3, Marshall , 20, pL XXXVII. 6, tht leftfg- 1926 


4. Marten, 2, pis. XCIV . 10 XCV. IP, 20, 1931Majowtitr, 3, 
pi. XV. 18. 1934', jlfuriajfi J, pL A XIII. 17, 1935', Ibid, JO, 
pi, XXIt. 8, 9. 1936 ; Vats, 5, pi. XXVII. C. 5, 1936, 


5. ilackay, 2, pis. XCIV. I, 2, 4, XCV, 9, J 5-16, 22, 23, 1931. 

6. Ibid, 2, ft. XCIV. 1.1931 . 
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rope that b twisted over the top of the head. 1 (I 1 <£■ 2b)* Third!yj 

iesl.- ^-a ? i~»< -"ts^saI ’m 

one figurine. 1 Regarding this poult Mackay observes Ihis 
figureolher wears a cap with a pointed end that is rolled up .r 
hair twisted'into a viil." 1 If it be Junr. then w e may 
conclude that the coiling of hair is a new one. Foiutldy, we 
find an altogether different style of coiling oi hair ^•another 
specimen-* (Fig. 24). According to the opinion of Mnekay it has 
^SSr coiled at. at the3 of lltehcad in the style seen on 
soSoflhe stone-statues. The curls of die h*n are 
bv pricking" 1 . Fifthly, we Bud tliat some Bgunnes have 
remarkably long hair winch is not coiled but which 
wards gently at the back.- iTig. 27) Lastly, we come totbe ugh 
variety of the coiling of hair which* m«i remarkable. Regarding 
this variety or the toiling of ha.r the t.p.mon ot Mackay 
which is extremely valuable is quoted below. Tlic cunous 
arrangement of the hair nf this figure u of ***“ ro, f™*‘ 
long coil is covered round and round cm the top ..fthc head and 
there are two other Coils, one on either side |a Haiappa bgiire 
has the same arrangement or the hair). The custom t-f wearing 
S3 2Xat the sides of the head is well-known from 
BalyIonian s tau t ary and I have observed the 5aine myvrlf in a 
silver statuette of neo-Babylonian date at Kith, where tbe hair 
was dressed in the same fashion." 1 (Fig.Sej. 

The linear composition of these figt. lines may now lie studied 
because with the help of tltis criterion we w ill Le able to fnnn 
an idea how these figurines form a class by themselves. In 
this respect we should study the linear oomjwWcm of thee 
figurines so far as the whule body with the exception of d.e 1 cad 
is concerned because then we will be able to live an idea .ow 
these figurines form a class by themselves. In tins study w c shall 


1, ,Vf ackny, m pi xa I'. 1931. 

2. Ibid, 2, pi XC1V. 41, 1931. 


3. Ibid, 2. p. 345, 1931. 


4. Ibid, 2, pit XL V i 9, 1931 ■ 

5. Ibid, 2. p. 342, 1931. 

6 . ib.d, 2, pi. xcr. is, 16, mi - 

7 Ibid, 2, p. 343, pi ACT, 22, 25, 1931. It is interesting to nott 

that the omliiig of hair os found in subsequent Indian srtilpiurf U 
totally different. 
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consider only those figurines _ whose body is, to sum* extent. 
wed-pre'crvctj. 1 On tlic consideration of the hncnr composition 
™* e figurines may be divided into a few groups,if fi K urines. 
The first group or figurines, which may be culled characteristic 
ttl iriG Itirlua \ illcy tcrMCotla 6^urii|^ because they far out^ 
number the specimens of other groups, has a straight, harhutmtal 
hue for the shoulder-line, two vertical lines for die arms and two 
straight vertical hues for live legs,* H (Figi. 12, 20} Tlus linear 
compassion gives a static character tu these figurines. The 
second group of figurines has a curve for the'shoulder-line 
arid two straight vertical lines for the legs.* fi (Fig, 21) The 
third group of figurines lias a semi-circular curve for the shmddcr- 
line and two parabolic lines for the citesi-cnds.* ff (Fig, 17) 
Tlus group of figurines is the most developed of all the groups 
of figurines of the I nidus Valley age because tins linear comp*.si- 
tiun produces a very naturalistic efleet. The fourth group of 
figunue* is extremely crude from the stand-point of linear 
composition and lias the upper body modelled in a very crude 
manner and has tin* legs indicated by two vertical lines,* (Fig, 29). 
The fifth group of figurines is extremely crude in execution 
and has the legs modelled in a iiand-1 ike manner.* n(F>g. 30} . 
The !*i)£th group orfigTJTincs Itas a curve Tor the shoulder-line and 
parabolic Line* for the arms.* {) {Fig. 19), This above analytical 
study of the linear composition along with the references 
.given in the foot-nut e* shows that the first group of figurines is 
mainly characteristic of tills type of figurines of the Indus Valley 
age. Tiiis further proves tluit the main quality of the terracotta 
figurine* tT tills type belonging to the Indus Valiev age is its 
static nature. 

So Far as dres* is concerned* wc can my that it h not at all 
possible to find many varieties of garments as time figurine* 


/. Mars halt, 20, pt r, XXXVII. C, XLIU. f>, 1928; Matk&r. 1. 
pi. XXV. fi, 7. 1931; Ibid, 2,p!s. XC1V. 9 , 11,14,XCV. 4, 12 
17 t 24 , 26, 28, 30, mi; Ibid, 4, p. 218, Fig, G, 1934. 



3. Ibid, 2, pi. XCfV. 3, 1931. 


4. Marshall, 20, pi. XLIU. b, 1928; Masha?, 2, pi, XCIV. 14,193 ! , 

5. Marshall, 20, pt, XXXVII, C, 1928; Mackay, 2,pi, XCV. 24. 


6. Marshall, 2, p. 341, pt. XCV. 4, 1931. 


7. Ibid, 2, pi. XCV. 12 , mi, 
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have generally very little garment around their bodies Many 
figurines wear the head-dr es* which is of different derigiLv 
The following are the chief varieties of the head-dress. first, 
on the head of one figurine we find strips with vertical and 
horizontal lines which are dearly an attempt its represent the 
V-lhnped fillet. Above these fillets there are other ill lets 
fastening the head-dress in position* {Fif. 18)- 
we find a head-dress which may be conveniently called high 
cylindrical cap and which looks something like a modern Indian 
eap> worn by some figurines- B (Fig. 26). Thirdly, there are 
sonic oilier figurines which have s-i imetldng on the head. r l lus 
might he taken as cither a head-dress or hair, 4 Regarding Its 
presence on die head of one of these figurines Mockav observes, 
■'This figure cither wears a cap with a pointed end that Is rolled 
up, nr hair twisted into a cnil."* (Fig. 2%) These remarki are 
quite apt because it Is extremely difficult to fix opinion about 
one i j.t‘ these t\\i men tinned above.. If it be a hrnd-dres^ ± it in A 
peculiar one and ihmdd be carefully noted. Fourthly, there is 
another type of head-dtess worn by some of these figurines. 
Jta trip is high and round and is accompanied hy lar^epannieT- 
likc objects nn either side nf the heath* (Fig. IGj- Fifthly, wme 
figurines wear a remarkably conical cap which liar- a re piled 
banded bottom going round the tiirdieadJ (Fig, U}, Sixthly* 
We find a typo of hcad-dre^ because it resembles, to a great 


/, ShAhrti, 4, pi XXI* i, iht Irft and tht ri^hi figs* 1920. IHd, 5 r 
pi XXVII d, 1927; Marshall, 20, ph. XXX, n-f XXXVL a, 
XXXYU. 6- XLUh K 1928; /JW, 26. fig. S, 1929; Vats, /, 
pi XXI11 r T 1930: Mackey I, pL XXV . 7, 1931 \ Vats, 2, 
pt XXXV- d*&ll figs- if. 1 1h iht ixception qf i/it rxtrtmt right tmi f 
1931: STatkaj, 2, ph . XCIV f 2 r 4,5> If 12* If XCV, 6-8. 
12, 13\ 21; 23, 26-23, 30. 1931, Ibid, /, p* 213 t Fig, 0\ 1934; 
Mijumdar, 3, pis. XXL 1 1 XXXIV\ 7 a 1934; Ktir* 5, pL 
XXVII C, S. 1936. 


2* Marshall, 20, pi XV. VI L a f 1928; Mackaj, 2,pi XCIV. f J93L 

3 . Ibid, 2; pL A CIV 2. I93L 

4 . Ibid, 2 3 pi XCIV, 4,1931 


5. Ibid, 2. p. 345, I93L 


6, Hid, 20 , pi. XXX.t, d, 1928; Mad ay, 2, pi XCIV* 5, 
1931; Majumdar, 3 t pL XXL f 1934* 


7, Affably, 2pi XCIV. If J93L 
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extent, aii opened Japanese hund-fan* (Fig. 17). A head-dress 
iif iht similar type with same variations is found uu the head of 
some other figurines.* Seventhly, we find another figurine 
putting on a head-dress which looks ^mneiMng Jihe- the Indian 
turban. For this reason we may call ii the turban-like head¬ 
dress.* (Fig, 32). Eighthly T there arc some figurines which put 
on a high conical head-dress. - * (Fig. 33). 

So far as the question uT the garment in concerned, we find 
tlial Lt almost every case the figurines arc made except for a 
narrow girdle or a narrow loin-cloth around the middle Iwxiy. 
The temi-nudity of these figurinei serves as a direct contrast 
to the absolute nudity of similar figurines discovered at different 
lites in other countries. 

Let us deal with the ornaments worn by these figurines. 
.4s there arc a very lew figurines whose ears are visible h it is 
extremely difficult to form an idea about the varieties of ear- 
ornaments in vogue d uring this period. B Mi there i s one figurine 
whose earii are visible and who wears the car-ring.* The ear¬ 
rings worn liy these figurines arc possibly in a hanging condition. 
As. the necks of many of these figurine* are in an immuulated 
condition, it is comparatively eat) to find out ihe Figurine* 
which have put on the necklace** Among the figurines which 


I. SM r 4 t pi. XXL r f the left fig, 1926; Ibid- 5 t pL XXVI!. ft 
1927; Marshall, 20, pi. .VAX *, ft e.f XU!!, ft 1923: Ibid, 
26, fig, 2 „ !929 - Maekav, ft pL XXV. ft 1931: Vats, 2, pi. 
XXXV^I, !!KV; Mutiny' 2, pL XC1V. 12, 14, 1931 \ Mack*?, 
4, p r 213, %. G. 1934 ; Fats, ft fit. XXVIL e. 3, 1936, 

2> Mach tr, 2 t pi XCV, 6-3, 12, 13, 26-27, 28, 193L 

3. Ibid, 2, fit. XC1V. 21 f 30, 193L 

4. Ibid, 2, pi. XCV. 23, 1931. Consulting it from the stand-point 
of modelling Mttkaj has arty aptly observed that M / incline la 
regard this head os belonging to a mmh later period." [Maekay, 

2, p< 343 t 1931). !t is interesting to mte that the head-dress 
worn fy Ihe Specimens of iht smteeding ages is much different from 
those mentioned in the text. 

ft Matkay, 2 t pL XCV, 20, 1931. 

ft Salmi, 4, pL XXI e, ih* right fig. 1926: Marshall* 20 * pi XXVIL 
d, 1928; Ibid, 26Jig. 2, 1929; M*ck*y t l r pl XXVIL 7, 193 f 
Vats, 2, pi XXXI , ft with the exception f iht extreme ri^Al 
figure, 1931; 2* pis. A CIV. 1, 1!, 14, XCV. if 13, 

22, 26-27, 28, 30, 1931; Ibid , ft p. 213. fig, G* 1934 : Mmumdar, 

3, pis. XXI. I, XXXIV. ft 1934' Vm, ft pL XXVIL C. 3-ft 
1936, 
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have put on the necklace there k one which wears the most 
ornamental necklace found mind the neck of any Indus Valley 
terracotta figurine. 1 (Fig. 17). It is stx-siriingcd. The main 
string which U aptly called "dog-collared** h tightened round 
the neekr Heads urn attached to the string. The second string 
which flows down has three beads attached tn it, tlie tldid and 
tiie fourth strings have got five beads each and the fifth string 
has got the lotuvlike designs embossed on it. Tliis necklace 
is tt product cf very refined taste and s peaks well of the Ugh 
nod refined taste of the Indus Valley people, Secondly, we fipd 
some figurines wearing a very elaborate "dog-collared" necklace, 
consisting of four beaded string which is totally different 
From tliat mentioned above, 5 (Fig. 30’!. This type of necklace 
with slight difference Is worn by another figurine.* Thirdly, 
there b another variety of necklace which omsist* of two strings 
aptl which is not tightened round the neck but which flows a 
little below the neck* the upper one liaving no bead but the 
latter five beads. Fourthly* there ii another type of necklace 
in width ive find two “dog-colJared” strings, the upper one 
having no bead but the lower, a few beads .* Fifthly* we find 
a type of necklace in which we find one dog-collared string and 
the other having no head.* Sixthly* there balsa the dog-collared 
necklace with beads.® (Fig* 22}* Seventhly, some figurines 
wear die simple dog-collared necklace having no bead 1 * Eighthly, 
some figurines wear the simple dog-collared necklace.® Ninthly„ 
some figurines wear the dog-o>[Urtd as well as die flowing 
necklace* 1 Tenthly, some figurines wear the flowing necklace 


/. Mutiny, 2 , pL XCTV, /, 1931 
2. Mi, 2, pL AVIV- A 1931 

5 . Mi, a pL xciv : n f mi. 

4- Ibid, 2 , pi. XCV* 22, mi. 

J- Ibid, 2> pi XCV* 2&27 r mi 

6 . Ibid, 2 t pi XCV 2S t 1931 

7. Mi, 2 1 pL XCV. 30, 1931 

A Sekni, 4, pt. XXI, r, (hr rightftg. 1926; Hid. 5, pi. XXVII. d, 
mi-. Marshall, 20, pL XXX. t>, d, /, /, 1928: Vats, 2, pi. 
XXXr. d, all figures with the exemption of the txinmt right on/, 
193I-, I'als, 5, pi. XXTII C. 5-5. 1936. 

9, Marshall, 20, pi. XI. I If b. 1928; Mtckay, i, ft/, XXVII. 7, 
1931; Ibid, 4, p. 218, fig. G, 1934, Majun. kr, 3, pi. XXI. I. 
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on-[y. 1 A - the ha ndfl of those ftguri nes a r e s eh I min an nnmi tti la tod 
condition, it is very difficult to come to any very definite 
con elusion regarding the omfuncnti of the aimi in vogue during 
tlii* period. But there are some fi gu line, whose ami or some 
portion cif the arms are still in an munutLLitcd condition, 1 but 
none of them except one [Fig. 17) has any trace of armlet. 

There are many figurines which wear the girdle A AJ1 the 
girdle?, may be stub-divided into a few groups. Firsily, there 
are girdles which consist oF only one chain A Secondly, 

there arc some girdle^ which consist of two chains, 1 TSiIrdlly, 
there are some gird I r* consisting of three chains A Fourthly, 
tlierc are some girdJeS which consist oT four chains. T 

That possibly some of these figurines used to wear anklets 
is evident from their presence mimd the legs of one fig urine, 1 
Here wc find two rimmed anklets on each of die ankles. Its 
design is extremely simple and there is nothing definitely artistic 
about it. {Fig* 12) 

The second type of human figurines may now be dealt with. 
It has already been pointed out that this type of human figurines 


/. Afnjumdnr, 3, pt XXXIV* 6. 1934. 

2- Sakai , 4, pt- XXL r» the left one, 1926; Ibid. 5, pL XXX- 4-A 
1927: Marshall, 20, pi XLUL b, 1923; Ibid, 26, fig. 2 , 1929; 
Vats, l t pL XXXIll. r, 1930 ; Mnekoy, l t pL XXV, £>7 t 1931 z 
Vais, 2 r pi- XXXV\ d, the txfrm* right one, 1931 ; Marks?, f, 
pis. XCll\ 11, 14, XCV- 12, 14,17, 20, 26-27,1931, Macks?, 4 t 
p. 213, jiff, 0, 1934; Ibid- 10, pi. XXIL 6, 1936; I sis, 5, p L 
XXVI- C'4, 5, 1936. 


3 B Sahm, J. pt XXVII, b r d, 1927; Marshall. 20, pi XIHL K 
J923: lhid, 26, /T-, 2, 1929; Afirdbr, 1\ ph- XC1V. 14, XCV. 
19, 1L 13, 1931, Ibid, 4, fi- 218, fig, G\, 1934 L 

4. Sahm f 5, pt XXFU r b- d T 1927. 

5. Madury, 2 1 pi- XCV 18, 1931. 

6. Marshall, 20, pt XLUL K 1923 ; Ibid, 26,fig- 2,1929; Marks?, 
2* pis, XC1V. 14, XCV. 10, 1931 ; Ibid. 4. >. 213 Jig. G, 1934 L 

7. Macks?* 2, pi. XCV. 11, 193 L 

k !, ^ , .."l 

S, Ibid, 2, pi XCV. 26-27. 1931. 
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has been round at Ghiri-datnii, Kulli, Mcn-d^mb, Nultjc- 
Sliahfiiru.ii and Mehi. Face is either elongated 1 ,. I ig, 11) or 
parabolic' (Fip;, 34) nr round' (Fig. 35), It is extremely difficult 
to form an idea how the eyes were made as the eyes ol aU 
the specimens are much worn out* A main characteristic o 
these terracotta figurines U diat the ears arc not made*. ! l i« 
extremely difficult to form an idea how the nose was mTude as 
the mute of all the specimens is much worn out. It is urlher 
difficult to form an idea how the mouth was indicated as the 
mouth of all the specimens is much worn out. The arm* of 
some of these figurine* are in a good state of preservation mi 
from these spccimens we may be able to form an idea nlwiitt, the 
modelling of the srrm. The mam characteristic of the modelling 
of arms i* that there is the indication of the lingers only 
and not of the elljow and the wrist and that each arm form* 
something like a parabolic curve, (Jigs, 13> 34, 35), The 
less are not modelled in the cave of the human figurines of this 
type.* The curve of the hips descends to die pond 
whence the legs should have f irmed but instead of that 
it ha* formed a base at this point (Figs. 13,35) As many 
of these figurines are female,’ we can form an idea about the 


1. St* i*, 2. pi. XXXI. Meki. III. 11, Mthi, III . 8-3 , Alrki. III. 

6, 16, Mthi, 111. 6 a 17, Mthi. 111. 4 , 10, 1931. 

2. Hhd, 2, pi. XXXI. Mthi. 111. 1. 9, 1931. 

3. Hid, 1, fil. XXXI. Mthi. Ill 2. 2, Mthi. Ill 10. 2-a. 1931. 

4. Ibid. 2, Mr. XXII. A at. V. m, 3, Xut. V. i. 2, XXXI. M hi.III. 
11 Mthi. HI. 8. 3, Mthi. HI. 6. 16, Mthi. 111. 1. 9, Mthi, III. 
2. 2, Mthi. ill. (i. 17, Mthi. 111. 1. 10, Mthi, HI. 10.2, a, 1931 , 

5. Hid, 2, ph. VIP. Ch. 3, XXII. k'ttl. V. #ii. 3, XXXI. Mthi . ///. 

//. 4, Mthi. Hi. I. 7. Mthi. ///. 7, 1 . Mthi. Ill. 5. 1, Mthi. 
HI. 3. 3, Mthi. III. 6. 16, Mthi. HI. 12, Mthi , Hi. 1. 9, Mthi , 
///. 2. 2, Mthi. HI, 5. 3, Mthi. 6. 17, Mtht. HI. 4. 10, Mthi. 
t. 3. 4. a, Meki. If. 10. 2, a, 1931. 


6. Ihid. 2, ph. XXII. h ut. V. 1. 4. a, AAT7/- Shah. 1, XXXI. 
Mthi. HI. 11.4 . Mtki. III. I. 7, Mthi. 1. 4 , 5, Mthi. III. 7. t, 
Mthi. HI. 3. 3, Mthi. HI. 6. 16, Mthi. Ill. 12, Mthi, HI. 
2. 2, Mtki. HI. 5. 3, Mthi. I. 3. 4. a, 1931 , 

7. Hid, 2, ph. XXH. Kid. V. nii. 3, XXXI. Mtki. HI. 11. 4, 
Mtki. HI. 1. 7, Mthi. 111. 11, Mthi. HI 5, /. Mthi, 111. 5. 3, 
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modelling of the female breasts. The breast- of these f^unnes 
may be divided into two types from the staisd-poUHoi modelling. 
The first type which is crude in modeling cgiisists in the separa¬ 
tely made flattened balls, attached In the body without any 


193}. In this connection ii would tal he out of potat to examine 
certain jfifws of Sit'j fi. ^ obSfTP^^ 7fof Jinfl* tffroco ft 
ftffai nr, F. Ck. 3 (PI. VIh showing ,i female bust with V*a 
akimbo, has also its pendents at prebstotte ales. (■>'«"> /> 
h 4 4 1931). Regarding the h'ulli tmaeotta ftgurmethe has 

also ohsetvtd, “But of Still greater interest perhaps is the fact JM 
iherr cumt to tight hrtt also fir small terTOCotta figurines »J the 

A goddm % Tkrt* tif tbm, V r i. - tW- Xkil)i p r. +. a; 
are badly broken; but V. mL 3. {Pi, XXU) is practically intact. ... 
what imparts particular interest to tku r'presentation ts the suckling 
hoist shown here at the breasts of the figure , (Ibid, £, P- i£0, 
1931). Regarding one Men-damb specimen he has absents, 
“Finally urbane striking evidence of that affinity also in tkeueryaichai 
head of the 'goddess'. Men. 4. (/if. AA7/)' T . (MJ, *,#■ b i 

1931). Ht also holds that the specimen illustrated ,n Ibid 2, pi* 
XXVtL Shah. I represents the “goddess''. (Ibid, 2, p. tffh 
1931), 11/ further believes that the specimens illustrated^ m Ibid, 

2, pi. XXXI. MM. III. II. d, MM. ilL [' '* Mf , h '- 
1.4 5, MehL III. II, MM, HI 7, L MehiAlI.S.l. MM. Ill 
3.3, MM. Ill S. 3, Meld. HI 6.Its, Mebi.lH.l2, MM- HI 
1. 3, Meta. Ill 2. 2, Mehi. HI. 4. 2. MM. HI. 5. 3 Mtb.Ul. 
<i. 17, Mehi. III. 4. 10. Mehi, 1. 3. 4. a, Mehi. iLIO^.a, 
MM. 1. 9. 7. a, MehL I 2. Is, Mehi, II. .lb MM. I. 13, 
1931 are frmrit figmms- {fad* A PP ■ _ 

may he hold tbit Stein has to! brought fom^d svjfi^ent mdente 
to show that all these specimens should he regarded as female. J « 
most common character,sues by which a figurine is tube * ritT ™« ld 
as female ore (si developed brcosts, _[i) the female • 

but it should also be pointed out that either the deuelaptd breasts at 
the female sex-organ might be taken os indicative oj e A? uf '"' 
being female. In a highly interesting commumcatm Murrey has 
conclusively shown that ft gunner hating m , 

having ike female sex-organ indicated should he aken as J trnal ‘ 
i Murray, tiff, 93.100, 1934). In a note Has Gupta has shown that 
one terracotta figurine Haring no dweb fuel breasts but having if 
female in-organ indicated m the ptortotneed manner anijumdm 
Samtk Indio ihuM hr fjAfn m femalt. {Dai Guptu* 2, pp- 
133-84, fig, I, 1930:. Secondly, the mam characteristieJ by 
which ri figurine may be identified as male arc either (a; the non- 
indication of the developed breasts, tb) the male iw-pr**!, (e) 
the moustache and (d) the beard or fa) the mm-tndtcolwn of the 
d 4 VflrtpriIhrf(Lits and(ft) lb nm~ixdkatim nf the six-argon nr \_a f m 
prtstm* nf lb* mult Jtr-Ofgam, lb mouilatb emrf lb beard separa- 

l*lj wjmntfy. Adding to ih / abutn-rntnliimd Uil* tht Unroll* 
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indication oi the nipples* (Fig* 36) TEic second type iv modelled 
m having spontaneous development out r*f the flesh of the body** 
(Figs 13. 15). As the face nf these figurines U very much worn 
out, It is extrondy difficult to form an idea how the nostrils were 
indicated- As the Face of these figurines is much wom out, it is 
extremely difTicult to say whether the eyelids are indicated. 
So far as heard b concerned, it may be said dial there is not a 
single specimen which is bearded * As many figurines wear 
the head-dress, tlierc is no possibility of hair being visible in ail 
specimens ; but there are some Specimens from which the treat¬ 
ment of die liair of this type of figurine may be appreciated. First T 
we should consider whether all the figurines have liair or not. 
Regarding this point we can say that there are same figurines 


figtiriMtJ illustrated in Stein, 2,ph. VI. P * Ch*3, XXII . Kui. V. 
L 2. XXVII. AM. K XXXL M 1/jj. IIL 8.3, Mrh i. UL L 9, 
MehL IIL 4. 2, Mthi . Ilf. 6. 17, MehL UL 4. AML //. 
UL 2 . a s AMi. /. 9. 7. at, AML /. 2. 17, MehL IL 16, AlchL L 
13, 1931 should be considered as human as there is no characteristic 
in these figurine* fy lahich they may hr accepted as either male 
or female, the terracotta figtmnrt illustrated in Ibid* 2, pL, XX1L 
Kui. V. L 4, a, XXVI . Shah. L XXXL A ML HI , 7. L AML 
J/L Jff ( AML ///. 12. MrM. IIL 2. 2, Mthi. IIL 5 3, AML 
L 3. 4. a, 1931 should be considered as mat? as all these figurines 
have not gat any indication of the developed breasts and of the malt 
sex-organ and the tnraeotta figurines illustrated in Ibid, 20 , ph 
XXIL KuL V. mu 3, XXXL AML IIL 1L f AML UL /. 7, 
AML IIL //, A ML IIL 5. 1, MrhL III* 3. 3. 1931 should be 
considered hit female as ail thest JiguriniS have the dtodoped breasts* 
Besides these figurines there is amt her fluorine illustrated in Ibid , 
2, p. 162. pi XXXL AML I. 4. 5, 1931 which has km taken 
by Stein to be female (Stria, 2, p. 162, 1931) ; but this view ran 
not be eonetushely aretpted as (he halls indicative f the breasts 
are rust pin fed in the proper place* Stein has remarked, **I think, 
it may be taken for certain f that alt i hr figurines of which PI* XXXI. 
reproduces a scare qf typical specimens are intended to represent 
a female; far though the breasts so prominent in the places less 
elaborately decked with ornaments, like III. 11-4; L 7, L 4. 5/ 
IIL 5. 1; 3. 3. are mi shown in others, yet the presence of the same 
elaborate coiffure with long tresses is sufficient to make the sex™ 
[Strin* 2, pp. !6LS2 m 1931 ); but the present author wishes to opine 
that the coiffure can not make any distinction between the sexes 
as they are the same in (he case of the mate and the female figurines. 


L SUin* 2, pt. XXXL Mthi, IIL 3. 3, I§3L 


2. Hid, 2, pis. XXIL huL V, riL 3, XXXL A ML IIL 11.4, AMi 
IIL L7, MrhL UL If Mehi. IIL 5.1, 1931. 
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which ore distinctly shaven headed. 1 (Figs. 15, 34) ; but it i£ 
extremely difficult lo form an idea about the hair nf these figurines 
as the half of the^e Figumtcn is not visible. It is quite natural. 
H} conclude that the hair of lhc*e figurines is concealed beneath 
the head-dr of these figurines. 


The linear com position or these figurines may now be studied 
because with ti e help of this criterion wc will be abb- to form 
an idea how these figurines Form a cliui by themselves*. In 
this respect we should study the linear composition of thesr 
figurines so far as the whtle bodv with the exception of the head 
ia concerned because tli.cn we will be able to have an idea how* 
these figurines form a class by themselves. In this study wc 
shall consider only these figurines whose body b, to some ex ten 
well-preserved, 1 On thc consideration rT the linear composition 
these figurines form a ck*& by thfinnelvcs. These Figurine?; 
have, more or less* a straight horizontal line for the shoulder*- 
Hue, one parabolic curve for the arm and two horizon fid lines 
for the leg., fn) (Figs. 13, 34, 35* 36). This study of the linear 
composition of this type of the terracotta figurines shows that 
the main quality of these figurines is the static nature. 


So far as the dress worn by those figurines is concerned, 
it is relevant to enquire into the types of the head-dress worn 
by these figurines. There are some figurines which have the 
indication of having worn the head 1 -dress n ; but these head¬ 
dresses are so much worn out that nothing can by said about 
the variety nf the head-dresses worn by ihc-e figurine?. Let us 
now deal with the "amtent uum by tiiese figurine*, In this 
connection we should take into am?[deration those figurine* 
which have the whole hodv, the upper body or the lower bntly 
preserved 1 . It significant to n. te that all these Hgurmts 

1 . Sian, 2, pi XXXI. MtM. ill. //, Mthi. in. 6-16, MtM. 
111 - 1 - 9 , 1931 . 


2. Ibid , 2, pi XXXI. MtM. 111. II. 4, Mrk. 111. 1. f. 

/. 4. 5, Mthi. III. 7-1. Mthi. Hi 3. 3, MtM. Hi 6. 16, MtM. 
Hi 12, Mthi. Ul. 2. 2, Mthi. III. 5. 3. MtM. I. 3. 4, e. 1931. 

3 . Ibid, 2, pi XXX.. MtM. H,. S. 3. MtM. III. 2. 2, Mthi III. 

' 6. 17. Mthi Hi 4. 10, Mthi. II. 10. 2. a. 1931. 

4. Ibid. 2, pi r. Vi. Ch. 3. XXII. K*l- V. 1. 4. *, hi,l V. Mi 3, 
KM V 1 2 XXVIi Shah. I, XXXI. Mthi. III. 11. 4, Mthi. 
HI i 7. Mthi. III. 11, MtM. f. 4. 5, MM. Ji.. 7. 1, Mthi, 
III. S. 1. Mthi. Ill 3, 3, MtM. til s- 3 MM. III. 6.16 
MtM. Hi. 12, Mthi. HI. i 9. Mefit. HI. 2. 2, MtM. Ill, 5.3, 
Mthi. Hi 6. 17, Mthi. HI. 4.10, Mthi. III. 1, 3. 4-a, Mthr- 

it. io. 2. a, mi. 
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are nude ; but it niu.it i« pointed out that though all these 
figurines arc nude, yet there is no indication of the sex-organ 
being made, This impart ant punt in the nudity of similar 
figurines seems as a direct contrast to the absolute nudity of 
similar figurines discovered at different sites in other countries. 

Let us now deal with the ornaments Worn by these fin urines. 
As there is not a single specimen whose ears are modelled, we d<> 
not find any ear-ring worn by these figurines. As tl« necks 
of many or these figurines are in an immutilated condition, it 
is easy to find out die figurine* which have put on the necklace, 1 
These necklaces may be divided Into three types. In the first 
type we find only the dog-collared strings. 1 15, 34, 36). 

In theseond type we find the flowing strings. 1 (Fig. 37). In the 
tliird type w c find not only the dog-collared strings but also 
the flowing strings. (Fig. 35). A* the arms of many of these 
figurim-i are in arid in mutilated condition, it is easy to find out 
the figurines width have put on the armlets,* Some of these 
figurines wear only the wristlets.* Figs- 3+, 36, 37). Some of 
these figurines wear the armlets as well as lire wristlets A The 




Suin t 2, pi XXXI. Mehi. HI If, 4, Mth, HI. I. 7, Mehi. 
III. 11, Mthi. III. 7. I, Mehi. m. 3. I AffAi. III. 3 . 3, Meki, 
Ilf. 8. 3. iHrAi. //;. 6. 16, Mehi. 111. 12. Meki. //;. 1 . 9, Mthi. 
111. 2. 2, Mehi. III. 5. 3, Mehi . 171, 6. 17, MM. HI. 4. JO, 
Mehi. 1, 3. 4. a, MM. II. 10. 2, a, 1931. 


2. But, 2, pi XXXI- Mehi. Ill tl 4, Mehi. tli l. 7, MM. 
HI. 11, Mthi. ill-'J. 3, Mthi. HI. 8. 3, MM. HI. 6. 16, MM. 
IIJ. 1.9, 1931. 


3. aid, 2, pi XXXI. MM. Ill- 12, MM- l 3 . 4- a, Mehi. II 
10. 2. a, 1931. 

4. Fil’d, 2. pi XXXI. MM. HI. 7. I. MM. II,. 5. /, MM. 111. 

2. 2, Mehi, III. 5 . MM. HI 6. 17, Mehi. HI. 4. 10, J93L 

5. Bid, 2, pi XXXI. MM. HI. II. 4, Mthi. III. 1. 7, Mehi, 
H\, 7. 1, MM. Ill 3. 1, MM. 111. 3. 3, Mehi. III. 1, 9, Mehi. 
in. 2. 2, MM. in. 5. 3, MM. III. 6. 17, Mehi. I. 3. 4. a, 
MM. H. 10. 2. a, 1931. 


6 Bid, 2, pi XXXI. MM. III. II. 4, MM, III 7. 1, Mthi. 
lit. 3, 3, MM. Ill !. 9. Mehi. HI. 5. 3, Mehi. Ill 6. 17, 
Mehi. I. 3.4. tt, MM. II. 10. 2. «, 1931. 

7. Bid. 2, pi XXXI, Mthi HI. I 7, Mdu. 111. 5. 1, Mthi. HI. 

2,2, mi. 
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wristlets p - well as the armlet are indicated by the inuised 
line-. Su Jar a* the girdle is concerned, it may be said that there 
is not a single specimen which bears the girdle, So hif as die 
anklet is concerned, it may be said that therefenot a single sped- 
men which wears the an Viet, 

Hie diird type n( the human figurines may now be considered. 
It ha* already been pointed out that the terracotta figurines 
of this type We been found at Periano-ghtnidai, MoghuS- 
ghtntdai, Dabar-Kot, Sur-j nug.il and Kaudani mound. Face 
\\ eiti er oval 1 'Fig- Hi or elongated* (Fig-S<i fat an the 
treatment nf the eve is concerned, it should he stilted toat irie 
eye-sockets are separately indicated by the deeply incised links 
into which the separately made rye-bait' are intruded. U is 
important tn note that all the cye-b.ilb have been Inst Fr-i rye |% Tlie 
shape of the eye-sockets h tif two h'nds, viz,, (1) round* (Fig.14) 
and elongated. 4 [Fig. 38). A main characteristic of the e figurine* 
is that the cars arc cither unmade 1 or might have been con¬ 
cealed beneath tire appendages or the head-dress. ‘ fhi; 141- 
So fiir a* the treatment of the nose is concerned, it should be 
stated that the nose is indicated in .1 more or lev- naturalistic- 
manner. 7 (Figs. 14, 3B), But i* *houM also be pointed out 
that there arc mint specimen,* whose face is so pinch ttoni out 
that it is not possible to determine whether the nine wa* indicated 
or nDt, 1 As the month of all these specimens is much worn 


/, Skin, 1, pt. IX- P- *>, P. 262, XII. X. M ATI DX- tn 5, 
n. li’, i. /, D. X. d. 9, s.j. 68.1929. 

2. Hid, I, pi, AT/. D, X. r(. 3, 1029. 

3. Ibid, /. pss. IX. P. ft', 9, p- 262 , All, A. 11, At /■ D- A. ci. 

3 3. W i. I. D- X. d. 9, S. J. 68, 1929. 

4. Hid , /, pi. XVI. D. X. vt. 3, 1929. 
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out* it U extremely difficult to ascertain how the mouth was 
indicated ; but there h only one ^peehnen 1 [Fig* 38) from which 
we can have an idea of the modelling of the mouth* There is not 
a single specimen whrjse a nits are m the unmutiLatcd condition; 
therefore it h not possible to determine how die aims of 
tlirse figurines were modelled. Tnc legs of only one specimen 1 
are preserved and from this specimen we will be able to form 
an idea about the modelling of the legs. Though it ii a much 
wort; out specimen, yet enough remains to show the modelling 
of the le.j-. The legs of lids specimen are treated in a surpris¬ 
ingly naturalistic: manner. As many of these figurines are female a * 
we can form an idea about the muddling 4 vf the female breasts. 
The breasts of these figurines are modelled as having spontaneous 
development out of the flesh of the body + JF% + 14) + A$ the face 
nf these figurinei is very much worn out, it is extremely difficult 
to say whether the eye-lids were indicated or not. So far as 
the breast is concerned, it may be said that there is not a single 
specimen which h treated* As many figurines wear the head¬ 
dress, there is no possibility of hair being visible in all specimens ; 
but there are some specimens which are distinctly diaven- 
headedr 1 [Fig. 38)* 

Tire linear Composition of these figurines may now be studied 
because with the help of this creterion WC will be able to form 
an idea how ih<ye figurines form a clays by themselves. In 
this connection we should take into consideration the linear 
composition of those figurines whose whole hody with the excep¬ 
tion of the head is Ln a good state of preservation because then 
we will be able to have an idea how these figurines form a clajis 
by themselves. In this connection we shall take into considera¬ 
tion those figurines whose body is, to some extent, weU-prcserved * 1 
Its shoulder Is broken ; therefore it is nut possible to determine 
correctly the nature of the shoulder-line. But from a study 
of this figurine it appears that the linear composition of tills 
figurine cons in ted in a curved line for the shoulder line, two 
parallel vertical lines for the arms and two parallel vertical 


h Skm, J, pL XVI. D. Jf. pL 3, 1929. 

2. Ibid f / p pL XVL D. X. wL 1, 1929 , 

3. Ibid, /. ph. IX. P. IT. 9 t P. 262, XU. M, M. E. 61, X. 14, 
XVL D. X. d. 9, 1929 . 

#, Bid, /, pi XVI . Dm X. el J t D r W. L h IK X'. vi. 3. S.J. 6&, 
1929. 


5. Hid p h pt. XVL D< X\ ri, 1929. 
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lines far the legs* It (Tig. 3^). Though dili linear composition 
make* k aai essentially static fluorine> yet the natural fleshiness 
of tilt constituent parts of iUe body of tins figurine makes it 
highly sensitive. 

The dres?L worn: by these figurine:? may now be dealt with. 
In this connection it is relevant to enquire into the types of the 
head-dress worn by these figurines. There are rum: figurines 
which wear the head-dress, 1 These head-dresses form one type. 
It consists in a close-fitting cap over which a strip of cloth is 
worn. (Fig. 14)* Let us now deal with the garment -worn by 
these figurines* In do* connection we should consider those 
figurines wliieh have the whole iWy, the upper body or the 
lower body preserved.* It is significant to note that all the^e 
figurines are nude and special attention has been paid to have 
the female sex-organ nude in one ease* 1 [Fig. 39}. Tim peculia¬ 
rity of these figurines has a great similarity with the similar 
figurines found in other parti of the w r or3d and seems as a direct 
contrast to die figurine* belonging to die first and the second 
types. 

As there is net a single specimen whose ear? are made orviliblt p 
it h not possible to find out whether die^e figurines have put 
on die ear-ring or not. As the necks of many of these figurines 
arc in an ummiti Sated condition! it is cany to find out the figurines 
which have put on the necklace. 1 These necklaces may be 
divided into two type:. The first; type oojiiht* in a plated 




this figurine Stein has observed t ** The ont y XL X vi, / {PLJCVL), 
5J 1P high in its broken condition, apparently upto the breasts w repre¬ 
sents a female with narrow waist and with the tight proper arm 
raised. The figure is nude, except for two bulges just aba iyr the Jet l 
which may hr meant for rings or possibly ns on Indian sculptures 
far a amirntional indication of drapery" {Sirin* J, pp. 62 1 63 v 
19391 ] contrary to tkt opinion of Sltin f it must he. held that 
(he drapery end in early Indian sculpture is not indicated hy the 
Straight horizontal lines, as in this cars, but hy the parabolic corves. 
Therefore it is better to take these two bulges d* meant far 
anklets as also suggested by Skin. 
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i™, r f Jln«d thing 1 [Fig. H). The second type consists in the 
(Irvg-collared thutj,. ^ ^ So far as armlets arc concerned, 

IS3y tSfe figurine* which have die *nns preserved 

in the L'o<id condition. There is a single specimen whose right 

arm Ls preserved 1 Lfig. 19). but it dm* ^ 

arniki So far as the girdle is concerned, it may be »ni thJt 
there is nut a single specimen wtuchwears the girdle, bofar a» 
S£etU concerned, it may be f id .that 

fFii-. 39) widch wears one singk-nrnmcd anklet round car 

inhW- 

In the begin nine of tlie discussion of the terracotta human 
fimufrrnlt lK been observed that the .rrraeo.m figurmr* 
Ti-rrTc ejitiru* lower animals have also been foiuid at these 
s,t« The fewer animals may 1* divided into two divmons, 

vil S, animals and fbj birds. Tlic terracotta figurines repre- 
sejitiim animals have been found at Mobeojo-daro, Jhukar, 
Amri, Chatihu-daro, Lohumjmdam, laskhiyo.Masbak, Lo i , 
Chazi Shah, Ali Murad, Ha rap pa, /.ayak, Shaht l ump. Bate, 
'Zik Kulli, spet-damb, Men-damb, Maatena-damb, , 

Periann-glumdai, Muglial-glumrlai, Sur-jangal, Srcekala, N 
and Chkltadhcria mound. It has already been shown dm on 
the consideration of modelling the terracotta human 
nf das age mavhe divided into three cla.ss«,vi*.,(aj tliose found 
at Mtdirrijo-dam, Jhakar, Chanbu^am,!^buinjo-.iam, 
u nt r, r h\ those focitul at Cluri'danibj KullSs . luri I. ■ 

SjtfL, M,u w oj.cfo^d P = o- 

ghuivdai, Mugbal-ghnttdai, Dabm-kal, Sur-jangal, andKuadam 
nmund. It b quite relevant to see whether such a division may 
Ik made regarding these terracotta figurine* representing animals 
on the consideration of modelling. But in the ease of the 
tejTBetitU. figurine h representing animals it ts not so easy to make 
a division as isi the case of the terracotta human iiguruie* , 
but IT we take into account the terracotta figurines representing 
bulb and iKlonging to Moli*njo-tUro», Melu* and Penauo- 


; Sirin, 1, pl<- JX P. W. 9, P. 262, .W. A\ 14, ATI. D. .V. 
d. 9, 1929. 

2 . Hid, 1, p. 45,pL XII . M. M. K. 61, 1929, 

3. Ibid, 1, pp. 62-63, pi. XVI. D. X n. /, 1929. 

4. Ibid, 1, pp. 62-63, pi. XVI. D. A', fli. /, 1922. 

5. Mnk*?, 2, p. 354, pi. XCVII, 23, 1931. 

€. Sid*, 2, pi. XXXI. MthL III. 7, 2. 1931. 
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ghuncJfli, 1 we wil l find the difference bctw«n these llxrec terra- 
™ tl ? representing the bull. In the M^ienjo-dam 

specimen we find the example of a naturaluticaljy muddled 
a] li rri;iI, m the Mdu spedmen we find the clmmcteriiuie vcrfical 
pointing iJVCf the body of tlxe anlnml and in ihc Feriario-ghnndai 
specimen we find the example of an unnaturalisdeally middled 
animal. Thmtgh it ls not very ditfisadl to show tJik difference 
in the case ol the terracotta figurines representing bull, yet it 
is not at all passible to show this difference so far m every animal 
found at these sites is concerned ; bui when we have made nudi 
a division p > far the terracotta human figurines are concerned, 
we ihotild also make such a division fat a% ike lerracoua 
imimal figurines are concerned. Therefore it may bn opined 
that the [erracothi animal figurines may be divided into three 
c£a*ves> via., fa) those found at Mohenjo-dnro, Jhular, Amri, 
Chanhn-dnro, Lohumjo-daro, L.ikhivo, Maultak, Lohri, Gliazi 
Sfiah, Ali Murad, lb) those found at Zayak, Shahi Tump, 
IJidor, Zik, Kulli, Spet-damb, M^eiul-danib, and {c} those 
found at Periano-ghundai, Moghul-ghundai, Sur-jangal, Sra- 
fcala, Civic]ut-diterni mound. It is relevant to note that the 
terracotta human figurines belonging to the first group have 
not been found at Amri, Mas fori, Loliri, Ghnzi' Shah, Ali 
Murad, belonging to the second group have not been found at 
Zayak, Shahi Tump, Brior, Zik, Spctniainh, Mazena-dajnb. 
and belonging tn live tfiird group Jiave not been found at Sra- 
Kala and Chicha-dheria mound ; but when at the remaining 
find-spots, the terracotta figurines representing live human, 
figurines and animal figurine; and belonging to three different 
groups have brrn found, then there is no doubt that such a divi¬ 
sion is also possible regarding these terracotta animal figurines. 
Tlic terracotta animal figurines can not lie discussed in the same 
manner as die human figurines because so for as the animal 
figurines are concerned, it is the number and not die style which 
is of interest. Therefore it will be relevant to drscrilve the 
various terracotta animal figurines which I owe been found at 
these places. 

Let us, first of all, deal with die animal figurines of the 
first group. At the outset we should refer to those animal 
figurines which can not be properly identified on account of the 
mutilated and worn-out condition. 1 


The specimens representing and lope luu been T-nuiri only 
at Chanhu-dnro.* Regarding this specimen Marshall has 


L 

2 . 


$ , 


Stn n , l,p. 37, fit. VIJI. P. C. /, 1329. 
Marshall, 26, jig. i, 1929 ; MtyumdtiT, 3 bb. 
8,9, 1934 j Markay, 8, p. 362, jig, 8,1936. 
Murkily, 8,p. 863, fig. 21, 1936. 
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of bull, were very wdl known and well-regarded in this period 
» tvidcnt from their represenlatino on contemporary seals 
also. It is further evident from die greater prevalence of the 

the hi^ed t?pe C *“ P robaL1 y P°P'dar tlutn 


Hie examples showing the crocodile Imvc been found at 
riarappa only » It is a much worn-out specimen and nothing 
can, therefore, be *aid regarding its dehiik * 

The specimens representing ti,e dog have hern found at 
Mi A li rnjod am 1 an rj Haruppa. s 

jnie examples showing the elephant have been found at 
Mohcnjo-daro,* Clianhn-daro 1 andHarappa * There is nothing 
aritslic about these Bgurinej» “ 

„ ?*3™\ !»* been depicted in certain examples f, and at 
jhukar-, Mohenjo-daro* and Harappa." The leys and probably 
the horns or the specimen found at Jhukar are broken. There 
are roundish objects round the neck buttheir significance is nut 

Understood, ° 


1. 


Vat*. 131, pi. XXVm. d. 

22 , mo. 


1, 1935 ; Ihtd, 7, pi, J.XXVIIJ. 


2. Mori kail, 20, pi XXXVI. b, 1928 ; Mnckur, 2, pis. XCVI 16 

i£J 0, r? C Jr 1931 > It,id ’ I0 ' ^ ™' 6 ’ ™ 36 i 

¥J 3 £ifK* "■ Lxxml - 7 - LXX,X - 4 - "■ “• 

3. Vats, 7, pi. LXXJ 111. 49-57, 1940. 

*' - P L XC *I- 10, 1931 * ibid, is, pi. LXXIX, 13*14, 

l It So r 


5. Ihid, 8, pp. 8G0-63, 1936. 

6. Vats, 7, pi. LXXVUt. 80-82, 1940. 


7 ' 2 „ pi. XXVIU. 12, 1931 ; Ibid, 3, pL XXI. I3 t 

8. Mortaj, 15, pi. LX AIX. 7, 1938, 

9. Vats , 7, pi. LXXVIII, 40, 1940. 
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The tcrrmcotta repf equation of 

at Mtihenjo-darr* 1 ^ti<S . W ™|!J* i a , R \^,|ienji^dfrr° Mw**y 

->■■' -n-«*"” aeabo “’ 

these tpecamau- 

cation of tltc hunt h.ts bee *j consider the terracotta 

KfflSSs: «£ 

ar^ssis^i 

anybody studies this specimen t ' Regarding the 

bv the fact that this animnJ rc P res ™ff J^Tws^^(aekav lias 
presence ^“f^^KTliirrelwvenlTewlybeen tmt 

siraw 

^^Stltonpedmie' es idenee ,.r in enb.enc. »' 
Mohenjo-daro need not unduly surprise . 

Tlte temicotta-repraenmrion of the lion ta* J™ found 

«-H»»n-.* it« 

“ Ayj-ng) 

1, Mirier. 1, P- JM. ><■ XCtL ». !93 ‘ '• fl,V ’ 

9, VO, J35& 


5. tto, 7, /if. lA’A’JA’. *r. is** 

5. Afiirtny, 5, P- 951, 1331. 

4. m ) 5,p.74,pi.xxvnhc. ms. 

5. Ibid,, J, />. 7*. 7555. 

f, JM, 5, p. 74.1933 i 7?« Gupta, 9,1938. 

* 

7. Safni, 5,p. 76, pL XXVll.f, 1927 , 

8. Ibid !, 5, p. 75, ;5?7. 

9. Ibid, 5, pp. 76-77, 1927. 
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Mfcur a lk tically treated mane may be considered as n good 
specimen of artistic effort in day. 

There is the terracotta representation of an animal* whuse 
identification am not be definitely settled. Regarding tins 
specimen ^fticfcay lias observed that it is "an animal with a 
long bushy tail, which may be either a squirrel or a rnongoona** 
If anybody studies this carefully„ he will justify the remark 
of Mackay. 

Among all animal* the monkey is most artistically modelled 
am! the terracotta representation of the monkey hai been found 
at Mohenjo-daro,* Glunhu-dan> * 2 * 4 5 6 and Harappa.* These 
specimens let m know that they were modelled in two different 
ways, the main point of difference being the treatment of the 
skin. Iu the first type we find some specimens whose skin Is 
indicated by the incised lines;* while in the second type we 
End some specimens whose skin h treated iu a naturalistic 
maimer. 7 8 9 There is one representation of monkey modelled 
according to the latter method. 1 It is such an excellent speci¬ 
men dial It may considered a* one of the master-pieces of 
plastic effort in terracotta of which any nation of ancient times 
would have been proud. It depict* a monkey in a half-sitting 
posture with its hvo hands touching the ankles and having a 
vacant look in the face. It also breathes a spirit of fine sense 
of act-technique and imaginative power. 

The terracotta representation of the r>?c has been found at 
QianhiL-daro.' 1 There is nothing particularly mentiunable 
about these specimens. 


L 2, p> 351 f pi XCVL 8, 1931 

2. Ibid, 2, p- 351, 193L 

3 * Ibid, 2, pi XCVL 11, 13, 1931; Ibid, 15, ph. LXXI. 27\ 
LXXVIIL 3, 8, 9. LX AX L 2 T LXXXL 18, 19 , 1938, 

4. Majumdar, 3, pi. XXL 3 f 1934. 

5. Vats, 5, pi XXIX : a 3, 1935; Ibid, 7, pi LXXVIIL 35, 35, 
1940. 

6. MatJcajr, 2, pi XCVL If , 1931 ; Vatx, 5, pi XXIX, C 5, 1935. 

7* Mwkty, 2, pi XCFI. 13 m 1931 ; Mqttmdar, 5, pi. XXI3, 
1934 ; 

8. Mattel 2 , /ph XCFJ. O, /9J/, 

9, Ibid, 7, jEp. S<F e /i>. //, /93tf. 
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The terracotta representation of the panther has Irecn found 
at Mohcnjo-daroJ Regarding one of these two specimens 
Mackay has observed that it is "a panthcr-likc animal and 
regarding the other specimen he ha* remarked that it is a 
similar’ pntten mast.”* It is not understood why Macks* 
calls the firM specimen as ” pantile r-likc” because there is every 
indication to take this specimen as representing panther. H 
is interesting to note that these two specimens represent nm* 


The specimens showing the pig have Iwen found at Mahenjo* 
dan*.* jhnkar* and Harappn*. From the stylistic point of 
view'dime specimen are ol two varieties, viz., (pi in which the 
wrinkle of the akin is indicated by the incised Lines 7 and (b) m 
whicli the wrinkle of the skin is not shown. 1 

The terracotta representation of the ram has been found 
at Nal* Mohenjo-daro, 1 * Chanhu-dam 11 and Harappa. 1 * Let 
us see what has been said regarding the stylistic character true 
of Ihnc specimens. Regarding the Nal specimen Hargreaves 
has not said anything. Regarding some of the MohenjO-daro 
specimens Mackay has made some mnarks. It we consider 
tlicse specimens fmm the stylistic stand-point, then they naturally 


I. Math iy, 2, p- 350, (>L XCVL 5, 6, 1931. 


2. Ibid, 2, p. 350, 1931. 

3. Ibid, 2, p. 350, 1931. 

4. Ibid, 2, p. 352, pi, XCVL 21, 22, 1931. 

5. Majumdar, 2, p, 29. pi. XXI' III. 6, 1931. 

6. Vais, 7, pi. LXXVIU. 37, 38. 1940, 

7. Mackey, 2, pL XCVL 22, 1931. 

8. Mejumdrr, 2, p. 79, pt, XXVIli. 6, 1331. MatUng ran bt said 
regarding ibis print so fur as the spfrimenriltuilraUd i« Mackay, 
2,p. 352, pi. XCVL 21, 1931, ir caaamrd became if rtpres/ttis 
only Ihi head of a pig, 

9. Ifargreevct, 3, p- 33, pi. XXL 9, 1929. 

10. Marl tar. 2, ph. XCVL 24, XCVIL 7, 1931, Ibid, t0.pl. XXII, 
4 , mG,- Ibid, 15, pi. L.XXX. 8, 12 , 1938. 


11. Ibid, 8, pp. 860, 652.63, fig. 9, 1936. 

12. Vats, 7 , pi. LXXVIU. 41, 1940. 
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Fall into tliice typen, viz., fa) in which the wmvkle of the skin 
is ttrit indicated by any incised Hues , 1 (h) in which the wrinkle 
of the skin is indicated by the incised hole-!ike things , 1 and 
fc'j in which the wrinkle of the skin is indicated by die inched 
atnall parabolic Lines . 1 

The specimens showing the rhinoceros has been found at 
Mohenjo-daro * 4 CEianhu-daro* and Harappa/* It n repre¬ 
sented a* one horned animal. Though ail these specimens 
are rough work, yet they give us some idea about the artistic 
impube nf dial age< The extremely realistic way in which 
Lite homi are modelled should be noted. Besides this fact the 
hide is also sometimes realistically treated and the wrinkling 
of the skin is indicated by perforation. 

Hie terracotta representation of the sheep has been found 
at Mt»hoiju-dara. T It represents the head of a sheep. It 
is an excellent work of art. The general modelling is striking 
ami th e elongated nature of the horns is very realistically worked 
out. 

Hte. sow has also been depicted in one example found at 
Mohenjo-dam r There is no thing artistic about this specimen. 

Besides the terracotta representation of Die abayr-meii tinned 
animal-* there has been found the representation of some animals 
at Jhtikar * 1 Mohenjodaro * 0 and Harappa , 11 which can not 
be properly identified. 


/. Harvests, 3 , p, 33 , pi. XXL 9 , 1929 ; Mvkay, 2 , pL XCV 1 . 
24 , 1931 . 


2 . Ibid, 2 , pi. XCV 1 L ?, 1931 . 

3 . Ibid, 19 , pp. G 0 - 61 , pt. XXII. 4 , 1936 . 

4 . Ibid, 2 , fit. XCVII. 8 - 11 . 193 J; Ibid. 15 , fih. LXXVlt. 22 , 
LXXIX. 2 , 3 . 1938 . 
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Ibid. 8 , fifi. 860 , 862 - 63 , Jig. 19 , 1936 . 
VaU, 7 , pi LXXVm. 73 - 79 , 1940 . 
Maekay, 2 , fit, XCVII. 4 , 1931 . 

Ibid, 2 , fit. XCVII. 15 , 1931 . 


Mfijtrmdar, 3, pi. XXL 9, 1934. 

Marshall, 29 , ftp. 1 , 1929 \ Matkuy, 8 , pp, 860 . 862 - 63 . fh 8 
1936 ; Bid, IS, ph. LXXIV. 7 . LXXVlIL 12 . 1938 , M 

Vais, 7, pt. LXXVm. 39, 1940 . 
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\ wdes the representation of the above-mentkiiied aidimils 

jTCfiLi the rcprestnuuion of thec^uoual 
animal. The reprcMSttatioit of the unicorn which nhunm ^ 
a fabulous and legendary animal a* mualty h*viii* l ^ c 
a hnrie with a single lmm pmjecthig from its ' ; ^' the 

found at Mohenjo-daro 1 and Chjmhu-daro. !* __ 

Mohenin-daro snedmw Maekay has observed _ that there u 
traces of two hn’m on the top ufthe head, but ifljther 
it represents the unicoid-like animal .m the seals. 1 he p*» 
author has carefully studied the illustration of this 
and believe* dial this specimen had origmaliy otic hrm, > whos 
upper portion is now broken, for the following Teasnrn, I in , 
the hunt which projects from the middle of the forehead 1ms the 
distinct indication c>T the supposed breakage but the comp-i-i- 
tively small hom-likc thing has no such indication, hcconuiy. 
if this small hora-likc thing might l* omddered as the horn 
then the two horns would have been placed on the right and the 
left sides of the forehead for the sake of anatomical symmetry. 
It is not possible to know from this illustration whether a similar 
horn-like small thing is on the right side of the forehead or tius 
specimen; but such presence is very possible. However me 
preient author can not indicate the significance of tin? small 
horn like thing. Regarding the Chauhu-daro specimen Majum- 
dar has remarked that it represents the unicorn and the presence 
or the horn projecting fmm the forehead definitely show* that 
this view is correct.* 


The animal-figurines of the second group, viz., these found 
at Zayak, Shall!Tump, Balor t Zik, Kulli, Spet-damband Mazcnft* 
damb. The specimens representing the bull liavc been found 


1, Mark*?. 2\ p. 352, pi. XCVI. 23 , 1931. 

2, Mnjttmdw, 3, p. 41, pt. XXL 4 t 1934. 

3, Marker, 2, p. 352 , 1931. 


4. It if interesting (n note that the hirst titles leprrsenfation of thr uni- 
tern if rot found in the tveurtiinp agri is India, This pitta is 
alio onlid sp far as the sculptural representation in other materials 
is omcerned. There it only one soiitorj exception, found at Sari~- 
Pheri tji ,Vnr<A ItVflfrn Frontier Pnmttcr fry Gordon, which has 
been Ascribed l» a later rtgr tins! identified ns either horse or unicorn 
(Gordon, t, pt. Bit, 1932), 
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at Shalii Tump, 1 Zi k,* KuHi*. and Mntcna-dairib,* Regarding 
the Shu hi Tiunb specimens Stem has observed, “Injured as 
most of (hem arc, thru yet often show in nnUiralislic skill in 
rendering typical restarts of the Indian "SrahnwnP bull with 
iti big curvi ng inunp and the ample develop hanging from 
below the neck-"* Regarding die Zik ipedmeft he ha* not 
remarked anything: Imt from a perusal of the illuin ration ii m 
understood that tlua specimen a also humped* So far as the 
Kulli tpecimen> are concerned, he ha* remarked about mily 
specimen. IU has observed that there have been fi imd "frftK- 
mcfils of humped lndb r plain or painted* of which Kid. I 
i PI. XXII is a specimen” 1 Hut from a rlcse pcru^ul of dm 
illustration of other specimens it may be concluded that all 
these specimens are humped* Regarding the M&fcena-damb 
specimen he lifts not made any remark* but from a clos^e jicftHwi 
of the illustration of thli specimen it stray lie concluded that tm* 
specimen is non -humped. 

The cow lias been depicted in a solitary example found at 
Shfthi Tump. 5 Regarding this specimen Stem has observed, 
ls Bv the side of so many bulls it is of interest to note that only a 
single figurine of a cow, tL 13, was found" 8 It is ustercMiog to 
note that the representation of the cow U very' rarely found in 
ancient India because the cow U not an object of vWemtmn m 
rite same sense in which the bull a* the mythological V&kan* 
nf giva is the object of veneration. Therefore it u natural ™ 
conclude that the representation of the cow should be consi¬ 
dered n.s an example of secular art. 

One specimen representing tlie horse has been dug out ftt 
Zayak- * Regarding this specimen Stein has o bserved, ut 


1. Sinn, 2, p. 92, fit. ATT Sh. T. ii. /<?, Sh. T. ii. M -JJ- J* «■ 

15, Sh. T. H. 16, Sh. T. if. 17, Sh. ii. 11, Sh. T. u. 19, 1931. 

2. Ibid. 2, p. 112. pi XXL lit 1931. 

3. Ibid. 2 , p. 120,pit. XXII AV. 14, XXIII. Xvl V. i. 1, Airf. b. 

it. 2, Kul. 7. Hf- 9. Xid. I. tit. 4, 1931. 

4. Ibid, 2, p. 149, pi. XXVIL Mat. 2, 1931. 

5. Ibid, 2, p. 92, 1931. 

5. Ibid,. 2, p. ISO, 1951 

7. Ibid, 2,fi. 92, pi. XIV. Sh. T. ii, 13, 1931. 

8. Ibid, 2, p. 92, 1931. 

9. Ibid, 2, p, 34, pi I-Z W. 5, 1931. 
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two fragments of coarsely rmidr terracotta figurines Z.W. 5 
{Ph I; aeems to represent the head of a horse /' 1 Tliis specimen 
is much worn out and also mutilated. Only the head and the 
neck of this specimen remain. However from a cl:>se perusal 
of the illustration of tlds specimen it seems that the opinion of 
Stem regarding its identification Is Correct. 


Some specimens representing the ram have been found at 
Batai 5 and Sper-damh,* Regarding the Balm specimen Stem 
has observed, ‘"One, Bah 4 (PL xx)j apparently belonging to 
a lid* sJiowt r>n cither *ide of its tup what may be taken for a 
ram** head with eyes and mouth marked by small holes /' 11 
Regarding the Spct-damb specimen he lias observed, LJ Spet. J* 
11. probably from a Lid, shows a double nur/a head and has its 
exact counterpart in Bah 4 {Ft. XX from the Ralor site”. 4 
If we consider these two specimens from the sty Its lie ft land-point, 
then they naturally belong to the aante type. 

Beside % die above-mentioned ansmaJ-figuriiieft there arc 
found jiome terracotta animal figurines at SUahi Tump 1 and 
Spet-damb 7 which can not lie properly identified. Regarding 
one of these two Shdii-Tump animal figurine* Stein Fias obser¬ 
ved tliAt it is * r a very primitive representation of a nomdcscript 
animal p ii. I2." B Regarding the other Shah! Tump animal 
figirunc it seems that %lriD has not made any remark \ but it 
is such a mutilated specimen that it can not be properly identified. 
Regarding the Spct-damb animal figurine Stein has observed 
that 4 + Spet. J. 10 represents an animal difficult to determine. ISf 


1. Stein, 2, p. 34, 1931. 

2. Ibid, 2,p< 119, pL A\¥. Bat. 4 1 1931 . 

5, IbiJ t 2, pL XXVI. Sprt, J r //, 1931. 

i. mi, 2 , p< 110, mi. 

5. Ibid, 2, p. 135 t tm. 

6. Ibid, 2, pi. XIVSh. r, ii t IS, SL T. it f 12, 1931. 

7. Ibid, 2, ft. 135. pi. XXVI. Stpt. J. 10, 1931. 

8. Hid, 2, p. 92, 1931. 

9. Ibid, 2, p. 135 t 1931. 
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From a dose perusal of the illustration of this specimen it seems 
(hat Stein is probably right in arriving at such a conclusion. 


The animal figurines of the third group have brrn found at 
Prriano-^huridai. Mughaln-hunrlfti Sur-jadgfll, ™ 

Ghieha-dherai mound- The specimens representing thcbull 
have been found at Chichadhem , 8 Pensiiu-ghundat, MfgbuJ- 
ghundid , 4 Suf-jangal" and Sra-kala.* Ut us ** whether 
thee re present the humped bull or the «m)Atn »tped bujt 
are <J specimens which are of an extremely nmdated nature 
and from which, therefore, nothing can be c^nchtded r egarding 
this point.' Besides these specimen, there »pother-pemmen 
which represents only u horn and from wli'chth^efor^ 
conclusion can be drawn regarding th» pomt * I he 
specimens represent only the humped hull. 

The terracotta representation of the horse has been found 
at Perianu-ghundai,* Stein luu observed that it represent 


the horse. 1 ® The back portion, the legs of this specimen arc 
lost for good; yet there is sufficient indication to show 
represents the hone* 

Tiie specimens representing the monkey have been ioimd 
at Feriano-gHtmdflL 11 Though Stein lias identified U as repre 


/. But it s/rms that this ipteimftt Might ir identified as rtpTtstsiing a 

Jug. 

2. Sirin, f, p- 10, pi. 11, Ck. D, 1, 19-9- 

5, Ibid, l,p. 37, pis. FT t P.S.W.C. 6, VHL P. C- 1, 1923, 

4. Ibid, I,p.45, pi X.M.M.E. 57-59, 1929. 

5. Ibid, 1, p. 75, pts. XfT. SJ. if- SO, XXl.SJ. 69, 1929, 

6. Ibid. 1, p. 83, pi. XX1.S.K, 7, 1929. 

7. Ibid, 1 , pis. X.M,M£. 57-58, XXl.SJ. 69, 1929 , 


8. Ibid, !, pt. XVI.SJ. .i, BO, 1929. 

9, Ibid, 1, p. 33, pL 17/. P. U; 6, 1929. 


10. Bid, 1, p, 38, 1929. 

11. Ibid, 1, p. 38. pi VII. P. W. 7 t 1929 . 
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sen ting the monkey, yet he is not very sure regarding ttiis identi¬ 
fication - 1 TbU specimen is not mutilated but much worn 
ouL Therefore it is not possible to identify it definitely* 


It has already been stated above that the lower animal 
figurines may be divided into two divisions, viz., (a) animals 
and (h) birds. We have already dixciused the various repre¬ 
sentation of animals found at these sites and belonging to thU 
age. It h now relevant to discuss the representation of the 
birds found at these sites* r fkr figurine!; of the birds belonging 
to tills age have been found at Molienjodaro, Chanliu-daro, 
Jhukar, Nokjo Sh&hdiniaJ and Aba-khd. Ii lias been shown 
beforehand that on the stylistic consideration the terracotta 
representation of the human being and animat* may be divided 
into three distinct groups; Imt nn account of the paucity of die 
number of the published bird-Egicrities and also on account 
of the much Worn-out condition of many of these figurines 
it is not possible to come to arty such conclusion. However 
ais it hftl hern done in the case of the human as well as animal 
figurines, the bud-iigurmci will also lie divided into three 
groups, via., (a) those Tumid at Mohenjo-daro, Chanhu-daro 
and Jhukar, (b) those found at the mound of Nokjo Shahdinaai 
and fc) those found at die Aba-k I id mound* 

The fir*t group of the figurines of the bird which have been 
found at Mohenjo-daro, Clumhu-d&ro and Jhukar may first be 
■dealt. 

The cock has been depicted in a few examples found at 
Mohenjo-daro 1 and Harappa * 1 


The terracotta representation of the cock has been found 
al Moheajo-daru , 1 Due of these specimens is represented as 
standing with the wings outstretched in a fan-likc manner* 
The eye-bahs are separately made and then stuck within the 
sockets which are also made separately; die legs are represented 
jointly and form a round plate-siiape in the end. Most probably 


L Sttin, /, p. 1929> 

2. Gzdd and Smith , pp. €14. 16,/ig. 1L 1924: Marker /5, pL 
LXXVII . 7 , ms 

3 . Van, ? M pL LXXmi f 12, 1940. 

4- Matkp w 2 t pi. AC IT. l r 1931; Ihid, 15, pb* LXXL 28, LXXfV, 
4 t LXXVIL 3, 5, /I, 12. LXXX 15, 18, 23, 25 t 27, 1938. 
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thw skapc was intejUii>*ial!y made as, being a piece t-f toy* it 
should he placed in a balancing way on the ground. Moreover 
Macbav observes that the “hnsr is slightly hollowed beneath 
Tliis statement gives carrot mrative evidence tu the above- 
mentioned suggestion. 

The lien has been represented in n few exautples found at 
MohCnitJ-daro 1 , Cbanhu-daro 1 and Hurappa. Regarding the 
identification of the MuhcnMam specuneii Macfcay o fae rvo. 
“This figure has a dog’s head and the tail of a bird and wears a 
collar” 4 1 . but after a careful consideration of this bird from ibe 
adjoining plate we may probably conclude that it is d« terra. 
COtta reprcventalion of a hen. There no doubt that it u 
very smUrily treated, but the pointed and curvy nature ol 
the tad, the serai-ciroilar treatment of the low ei part.. the both 
and the pointed mouth do nor possibly leave us m doubtreg*^. 
ing its identification, as a hen. It puts on a collar vdime - igtu- 
fiaucc b very difficult to be estimated. 1« nught be possible 
Sin this nrri'id hens were fastened to something by stxmg, 
which were bound to the collar or that this eoll^ 
an altogether different significance, The legs jorntly 

modelled as in the case of the dove but whereas we find one 
S3 Sing on which the legs of the dove remains, here we 
do not find anytlting at that nature. 

The representation of the parrot has been fumd at Moh*y£ 
dam 4 The front body only remains lmt we can have an idea 
onL bird from drat portion which sdll remains. The extre¬ 
mely natural modelling of this bird is worthnoting. 

Tlic peacock is shown in a few examples found ***£& 


/. Mtuktty, 2, A* 350, 1931. 

2. Ibid, 2, fit. XCVL 3, 1931. 

3. Ibid, S, pi. XCVl. 3, 1931, 

4. Vats, 7, fit. LXXVm. 13. 1940. 


3, Pducknv, 2, p. 350, 1931. 

6. Ibid , 2, fitXCn. 2, 1931 . 

7 . Ibid, 2 , pi xcvi. 4, mi. 

s. VatJ, 7, fit. LXXVOl. 14, 15, 1919. 
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representation of a peacock, '['he eye-ball*, a* in die case of 
die birds mentioned, arc separately modelled and tFieri f^tuek 
within the smzkets., Bui, unlike die spec h mins re prose n ting die 
dove and the hen, the legs are separately modelled though the 
toea are not differentiated. 

Besides tlwsc above-menironed specimens there has been 
found suEiie terracotta representation of die birds at Jhukar 1 , 
dhanhu-dam^ Mohenjo-daro 31 and Harappa, 4, Majnmdar 
d&seribes the jhukar specimen in l3lc follow mgmanner/Tainted 
toy bird with linrns of a ram, side pierced with a hole for fixing 
it on to a pair oT wheels of a tny-cjmrtat: another hole bduw 
neck For die propelling string; irregular lines m black on red 
wash-*'* He Itas described the Chautm-daro specimen in the 
following manner—“Terracotta bird: body painted with 
cross-1 ines."* 

1 Fie neenud E^roup of the tcrraeotta-representatiDn of ihc 
bird which has been found at Nbkjo Shahdmai is represented 
by one specimen^* This example is unidentifiable. It it an 
extremely mutilated specimen and nothing can be said regarding 
its identification. 

The terracotta hgr.rsnes representing the third group have 
been found at A ha-khcl. Till 5 ' is only one specimen and repre¬ 
sents the parrot.* It is & mud la ted specimen and only the neck 
portion with the mouth remains. From this portion we may 
conclude dint it represents the par rut. 

It is now relevant to disoms tFic sculptiml nature of these 
terracyita figurines, viz*, whether these figurines are in the round 


1. Sfujtt mi fat. 3, p. 14 Y pi; XVI , 14, 1934. 

2. md f 3 y p. 41, pL XXL 2y 1934. 

3. Afatk*?, I3 W pi. LXXVW. 7 fl 1940. 

4. Vatt, 7 t pi. LXXniL 7, 1940. 

5. Mefumdart 3 , p. M, 1934 . 

& Bii % 3\ p, 41 r 1934 . 

7. Sinn, 2 f pi. VI. X. r 4 . a f 1931 '. 

8. Ibid. L pi UL A. Ah. 4, 1929. 
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of in relief. If we study the terracotta figurines discovered at 
Mohenjo-dato, Jhukar/ Amri, Cbiiihu-dam, Lohinnjo-dujrOp 
l^akJiiyOp Xlxshnk, Lnhiij tfhazr Shah, All Murad in Sind* 
Haimppa in the Punjab, Zayak. Kalaluk dauib, GhirtHlamb, 
Shahi-Tump, Bator, Zik f Kulli p S pci-dam b, Men-damb t ftokju- 
Shahdin£m p M-i/cna-damb, Mehi t Prriano-ghiinda], Mughul- 
ghundai, Kaudan.i h Dabur-Kot, bt r-jangid T 5fa-K.ala and NaJ 
hi Baluchistan, Chteha-dhmu mound and Aba-khd mound 
in \Vaziri?ian jinn this stand-point, we find that ail the ^pcci- 
mens are made in the round. 


We have discussed these terracotta figurines from various 
points of view. First, we have shown the actual place in which 
the terracotta figurines belonging to this age have been found* 
Secondly, we have shown that according to the stylistic cousi- 
dcratiirii the human terracuita figurines may be divided into 
three groups. Then we have discussed the. modelling, linear 
flnntftinitinTij rlrcri and onuuneit^ of tlic %untiQ r ’l each group 
individually. Thirdly, we Imvc shown that accord Lug to the 
stylistic consideration the terracotta figurines of animals, Hte 
the terracotta figurines of human beings, may be divided •uti 
three groups. Then we have discussed the various lypci of 
animals belonging to each gTuiip individually* Fourthly, we have 
shown that the terracotta figurines of birds should be divided 
into three groups. Then we have discussed die various types 
of birds belonging to each group individually* 1 tidily, we 
shown that all these figurines arc the sculptures in the round. 


It is now desirable to tackle the question whether these 
figurines may be divided as religious and secular. If we Consider 
them by the standard of the sculptures of the succeeding 
ages in India, it must be opined that the fcbgioiti figurmp 
might be either human or animal or bird* 1 But whereas in 
the i.tnga and succeeding ages we have the literary evidences 
to identify the discovered images of gods and goddess«* we 
have no such literary evidence in the case uf these terracotta 
figurines. It has not yet been proved tliat aov literary’ evidence 
should be considered as contemporaoemu with these terracotta 
fimmues and the inscription! mi a number of snails belonging 
in this age have m t yet been deciphered. As ImifiT 
find any contemporaueeLs literary evidence and as long u tlie 
inscriptions on the contemporary seals are jmdcripbered, we 
should find out the religious as well as scCulariignihcaiiccrT Uw* 
figurine* from the characteristic p>ac of the figurines themselves* 


A ffl this camnriioja r e/ntm* tnaj hi mad *hi Sjva,\rk9h^ tkt tahana 

nfSina *nd Pec baba, iht Mkam of Lahhmt. 
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Let iis deal with the human figurines first of all. In W*»* 
parts of the undent world U found the representation ofa fcntojr 
figurine wlbch has been taken os representing the motlier ffad- 
dc=s. In a very interesting conumaueatiuu Murray has shown 
that on the consideration of the pose of the female fiRU™« 

they mav Lie divided into three groups, viz.. Divine Wwum 

nr Isluar type, the Divine Mother nr Isi* type, lire Personified 
Void or Ban bo type. 1 It is logical to conclude that the p^c ot 
each Individual female figurine should be considered as the 
criterion for determining whether it is secular r,r religious. Lrt 

i y \tc two examples to illustrate this point. I List, there Las 
Ijeeri found at Harappa a terracotta Lemale figurine. 1 Here 
wr find the representation of a Female figure in a seated posture 
whose upper body is absolutely bare and who us kneading bread. 
Secondly, there has been found at llarappn another terracotta 
female figurine. 1 Its lower body from a little above the knee 
is lost for ever. It is a standing figure. Its upper body is 
absolutely bare and hands clasp the wrist. Though the upper 
bodv of both these figurines is nude, yet there is one interesting 
characteristic for which r*ne figurine Is to lie considered ax 
secular and the other as religions. The first figurine is shown 
a , Lneedijig bread. This characteristic definitely lends us to 
conclude that this female figurine, hupite of its nude and 
den.'eloped breasts, h to be considered ns secular. But, on me 
other I land, the seco nd remale figurine who has the nude and 
developed breasts and who lias no definitely sen Jar characteristic 
mav be considered as religious- Therefore we undeniomi that 
•rrent care must be bestowed on the study of the characteristics 
of these figurines in order to understand their secular and 
religious character. Secondly, as Murray has very api ty shown, all 
tlie-ic female religious figurines can not be closed within one group 
but should be placed in different groups. Let us take two 
examples to illustrate this point. Firstly, at Harappa there has 
lieen found a terracotta figurine.* Its right aim and lower 
bodv front a little above the knee arc broken. Its upper body 
is absolutely nude and it holds a child against the left breast 
which it suckles. If anybody compares this female figurine 
with the female figurine mentioned above, 8 then he will find some 
important points" of difference lie tween them- On one specimen 
(Here i< die absence of any child-representation while m the^ 

J. Murray, 1934 . 

2. Tali, /, p- 108. pt. XXI&, C, 1936. 

5. Sitbii, 4, pi. XXl.C-th* extreme ifi figure, 192S. 


4, Ibid, 5, pi, XXVII. i. 1927. 

5, Ibid. 4, fl, XXI.C-i/u extreme Uji figure, 1926. 
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other jpedmen there is the presence of the representation of a 
child. This shows that while one is die figure of a woman, the 
other is the figure of a mother. On these considerations we shall 
try to differentiate the secular and the religious female figurines 
and also classify the female religious figurines under different 
groups. They arc the following : 

(a) Divine Woman nr Ishtar type—Tho terracotta—repre¬ 
sentation of these figurines have been found at Mohenjn-darn, 1 
Chanhu-dara, 1 Lolmmjo-daro,* Lakhiyo, 4 flarnppa, 4 Chiri- 
damb, 1 Kulfi, 1 Mehi,® Fteiamo-glmadai,® Dabor-kot le Moghul- 
ghundai. 11 and Katidani mound. 1 * The main characteristic of 
the figurines illustrating this type is that (he upper body is 
absolutely nude, that die arms are kept in a dispassionate manner. 


1 -l fmskall, 20, ph. XXX.b-g, XIJII, b, 3928, 26, fig. 2, 1929 i 
Madcvj, 1, pL XXV, 7 , 1931% ibid 2, ph. XC1F, 5, 9, 12 ., 14, 
XCV. II, 13, 21, 26-27, 28, 30, 1931: Ibid,4,fig. on. p. 218, 
1934. 

2 Mwmdar, 3, pi. XXL t, 1934% Hotkey, 9, fig. 37, 1936. 

3 Ibid, 3, pt. ZXU. 38, 1934. 

4 Ibid, 3, pL XXXIV. C, 7, 1934. 

8 Salmi, 4, pt. XXL t, 1926% ibid, 5, pL XXV11. d. g, 1927 ; 
Tati, 2, pt. XXX V. d., the strand and the third photographs from 
the left, 1931 ; Ibid. 5, pt. XXVIJ. C. 3, 1936 . 

6 Stein, 2, pi. VI. P. CL 3, 1931. 

7 lh\d, 2, pL XXII. A tit. V. 1.4, a, Ka\. V. rii. 3, Kul. V. 1, 2, 
1931. 

8 Ibid, 2, pis. XXXI Mehi. 111. ii. 4, Mehi. Ill L 7. Mehi. HI. 
11. Mehi I 4. 5, Mehi. Ill 5. 1 , Mr hi. HI. 3. 3 . 1931. 

9 Ibid, 1, pi. IX. P. IV. 9, P. 262, 1929. 

10 .SfrjJt, 1, pi XVI D. X. d. 9, D. X. ei. /, 1929. 

11 Ibid, l, pi. XU. At. M. E. 61, 1929. 

12 Ibid , 1, pi. XII K. 14, 1929. 
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that the tower Imdy is nude and that there is a Loin-clothround 
the waist. 1 [Figs. L2-17| 21, 22« 2^i ^2* 40)* 

fbj Divine Mather or hi* typo—The tartCotta-repri»eti- 
tatioa of the fcnule figurines nf this type has been fount a 
MohcTijo-diro 1 and Harapj®." It ii lii writing to note that 
the number of the discovered figurines of this type rs campara- 
tivdy few. The main cWactcriitfo of the feguano iUiutrAting 
this type h that Li child ‘tilfikiea the nude breast - f the female 
figurine. (Fig- 4J) ■ 

Let ii? n-m' deal with the male religious fujnnnrs. In the 
cast of the female religious hi*urine? It lias been shown that the 
female fertility characteristics and the Significant poae are tlie 
moat important criterion for identifying many female reugwta 
figurines as reUgtout. .4s in the case of the female figiume* 
this view holds in tiie case of the male hgunnm also.* 

There have been found Some terracotta male figurines at 

J A wry interfiling example which dott nut fulfill that tharocfervtUs 
k<n httn found at Doher-kat (Fig. 3'J) and has ban illustrated in 
Sain l bl XVI. D. v. vi. I. 1929. Regarding (An speeunen 
sZ'hvnbitrtcd, -Tlte orit, D. X «. I [PI. XVI, 5r *■* 

in Ui broken condition, apparently opto the bream, rtpratnls a 
ftmsilt with narrow waist and with the right proper arm ouif*. 
jTu firurt is nude, rtt cpt for two bangles just abat-t the Jett wfurh 
nw be. meant for rings or possibly as on Indian mdfitntrs fora 
conventional indention of dr apery ff t.Hietn. 1, pp.6L~-6i, I3*9\. 
But contrary Id tlu opinion nf Stein, il may be held tina thr drapery 
end in early Mian sculpture is not indicated hy the straight h<m~ 
zon tal lines, as in (AiJ rave, hut by the parabolic turns. I here foie 
I! |i bttUr ti? tjjjtd' this* turn banigei as meant for anJutti as msa 
iaggattd by Stein. Therefore this whole figure is absolutely nude. 
This is prnhabty the precursor of the female figure which tat find 
so commonh from the Suhga age downwards. 


2 Mtttkay, 2 , pi. XCV. 20, 1931 , 

3 Sakai, 5 . fit. XXVII, b, 1927. 

4 fn this connection reference should bi made to Bus Gupta, 2, pp. 
183*84, figs, f 1 1 + 1936. There iGn not bi any pojsibltr dmht 
that tht male figurine illuslraurf in ihtf note is rtiigious in the 
srtue in which tlu female figurine illustrated iji this note U religious* 
J7u futility tJuxrwterisiic jo pnffwuttcedly and at terminably indi- 
atitd in the ease nf the male and the fmaU figurines is the main 
criterion for taming to such a eonelmitm. 
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Mohcnjo-daro 1 which should be considered ai religious. Th«e 
figurines may be divided into two typo, viz, (a) in which the 
fertility characteristic is most prominent and fbj which hna one 
peculiar characteristic of the later religious male figurines. Let 
us deal with these two types one by one* 

fit) The published terracotta male figurines belonging to 
the first type are only two in number , 3 Regarding one of these 
figurines Maebay has observed, “The fine day figure tDK.3fi09) 
shown in Plate XXV t No. tj f comes from this open space (30j 
to ihe north west <>f houfre I. It is 5,8 ins. high and represents 
a bearded man with long hair coiled up at the bach. It can 
safely he dated to the late period /* 1 But from a close perusal 
of the published photograph of this specimen it seems that 
Mackny has failed to note a very important characteristic of 
this specimen r That important characteristic is the nude 
sex-organ. This figurine is completely nude and the bare 
penis with the testicle 3 -h most clearly shown* Ie is also impor¬ 
tant to note that the outward skin of the penis iis* id some extent, 
drawn backward to make the mouth of the penis open and 
visible . 1 (Fig* 42: Regarding the other specimen Mackuy has 
observed* -i l( represents a male figure entirely nude but for 
an extraordinarily conical cap whose tip Is brought down in 
front under a rolled band around the forehead s which may be 
the bottom of the cap itself . 1 * 1 Mackay is extremely correct 
in making the above-mentioned statement but he should Imve 
given particular stress on one important characteristic of this 
figurine. That important characteristic is that the bare penis 
with the testicles is most clearly shown. This Important chara¬ 
cteristic of hotli these figurine* which arc fecundity’ in character 
naturally leads us to Conclude that theac two male figurines arc 
religious . 1 


1 Mwkaj, hpL XXV K 1931 1 Ibid, 2, pis. JTCfp; 11, XCV* 17 , 
193L 

2 ibid, hpL XXV. 6 t 1931; Ibid, 2, fiL XOV. 11, 193L 

S Ibid, 2* p. 76 t mh 

4 The great similarity between ihis specimen and that illustmltd in 
Dili Gupta, 2, fig. 2, 1936 regarding this paint should be acted. 

5 \fathsy* 2, p. 346, I93L 

6 For an elucidation of this paint we thtndd make a comparison between 
these fn'ti Jigurims and the terracotta male figurine illustrated in 
VatSt 5, pi. XXVILC* 5 a 1936. All ikes? figurines an node; 
but whereas the former two figurines have the nude sex-organ most 
dearly indicated, the latter figurine, though absolute!} nude r has no 
indication of the Sex-argon, This shows that the former two figu¬ 
rines are religious and that the latter figuring *r secular in character* 
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I til The published terra cotta fifurine belonging to this 
n-pi o Jv oiS in number.' R^uMng tins specimen 

Kobserv*!, “No. 17,-5* * broken inches 

n length, upon which a male figure i* roughly modelled. 1 he 
anus Sc handles*, but an object resembling a very broad liaiid 
the ankles, and it is possible that a unitor object 
\Z S broken „,T from -he Other side. The head unfonu- 
nitelv is mining”* But MaeknV has missed to describe a very 

tKnns upto the knees, This chamctensuc at once tenum-s 
il, dfajini i-l am hita v i K u hr. the arms stretched upto 
one J the thirtv-two maha-pu™eha-lakslimaf>as inaiiioned in 
later Indian literature. This character^ticnaUirally gn 
re ti nous character to this spec mien. B™d» this the very 
broad hand which lies besides the left ankle has probably some 
reUinous significance. On the consideration ul these two impur- 
Snt eharneteristic it is logical to consider this spec,men ns 
religious (fig- 20). 

Let us now discuss the animat figurines which should be 
considered as having religious significance. At the outset it 
Sd |„ opined that unless the inscriptions on the ccmtcmp.,- 
n,, rnT y seals are deciphered, no definite conclusion can be drawn 
regarding this point because tnan>'_ nnumd figurines 
mfght have the religious ^mficiince m tins age have lost tb 
sisrniticance m the later aim. But here we dial have ao othti 
r«ourse than to take those animal figurine* which are known 
to have religious significance from the evidence supplied by 
nrntemporajaeo us cx tra-I ndian a rchauilogical endencc a* w r U 

from ihe evidence supplied by later Indian archwnlinpral 
and literary evidences. These animal figurines having rehgi- 
ous sitfuificince are natural as wdi as conventional. Let u* 
deal with them one by one. 

r a \ JCaUiraI~tt Is extremely difficult to point out the 
animals which were objects of worship in this age. If we take 
into consideration the anitimU which are the vahanas learners) 
of different gods and goddesses prevalent m the Inter ages of 
India and wliicb are, Therefore, objects of Worship bemuse 
.,f their conjunction with the worshipped deities, then many 
terracotta animal figurines become religious in character, hut 
in this caDneclian we must suite the most important point* s.c,, 
ihe as^odiiiion i f these animats wilh ihe worshipped deit.es. 
Tlirrcfore the pomt of ^sudaLimi 1 ' is the only criterion for 
considering dome animals as having religions usmteMtu:*. 
1-Vrjm this sirpciunent it naturally Toftm s that the animnl winch 


7 M&ckajt 2, pi XCV+ I7 t 191L 
2 Ibid, 2 W p, 343, 193h 
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considered a* ixaving religious sijguiCIeartcr on account of its 
elation with the worshipped deities will luse ita religious 
cliflracter when it is not a>*i dialed in such a manner/ Wc 
should take two examples to illustratr this point of arj+iment. 
Jror cxiituplc, wt find the four linns On die laiuou* 5a math 
lion-capita! of the Maiirya age 1 and also the lion ismUm) ns the 
aahatsa (earner) of Durga in the famous Mamallapurmn bas- 
reliefor the seventh century A. D, 1 ; but It U apparent that there 
ii a great difference in Sigruficancesofar as the Unci on these two 
specimens is concerned. While the religious character of the 
linn as the rah&rm of Durga on the Mamallapuram lias-relief 
is unquestionable, no such religious significance might be atta¬ 
ched to the linns on the Sarnaiti Boa-capital. Hits point ii 
further important because with the help of this point we may 
be able to point out the same animal in two different represen¬ 
tations in the same age as religious a* well as scriilar In this 
connection wc wish to criticise one statement of Marshall who 
has made a fallacy by overlooking this point. He has observed, 
<£ The third class of seal animals comprises thr water buffalo, 
the gaur or Indian bison,., the Indian humped bull or Zebu... 
the Indian rhl noccros... a shot i-horned hum pi ess bid l the 
tiger. and the Indian elephant... Of the Revets, animals in 
question three are invariably shown on the seals feedmg from 
what appear to be food trough t via., the Indian bison (Seals. 
3! ft-26), the rhinoceros (Seals 341-7)* and the tiger [Seals 350-J j; 
two, the elephant (Seal 369) and the beffalo (Seals 304*6)* 
arc sometime* feeding from these trough*, sometimes not. 
while the zebra (Skab^28-40) and the short-homed humpies* 
bull fScitU 487 and 542; appear without them, though in the 
case of the latter there is a small object on the ground beneath 
it* head, which is not clear enough to be distinguished- Is 
any significance to be attached to the presence of these trough*, 
cr are they merely fortuitous ? Clearly they !>ear no relation 
to domestication; for the two animal* which alone vve may 
safety assume to have been domesticated T namely the humped 
and short-horatd humpless oxen are without them; and* on 
the other hand, the tiger, rhinoceros and bison, which have 
never been domes treated but might have been kept in Captivity, 
are provided with them, while the buffalo and elephant, which 
might be either tame or wild* arc sometimes provided w r ith them, 
sometimes not. My owtl surmise is that the trough* were 
meant to symbolize food offering* * and that their presence 
imp he* that the animal* to which these offerings were niadr, 
whether in captivity or in the wild, were objects of worship J 


1 Gtmaraswamy v 5 , pL IF. 12, 1927 , 

2 Ibid, 3, pL LKL 203, 1927. 

3 Marshall, 23, p. 70, J93L 
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Here Marslialt tacitly implies that “the animal? to which these 
offerings were made' whether in captivity or in the wild, were 
objects of worship’* 1 ; from thi* statement we arc to consider 
that tiie terracotta-representation of the bison found at Mohcnjo- 
do.ro, 4 the rhinoceros found at Mohcnjo-darr.'* and Ghanhu- 
daro,* the elephant found at Mohettjo-daro® andChanhu-dam*, 
the buffalo fiund at Clianhu-daro 7 and Lakhiyo* and the bull 
round at Nal,* Mohjaijo-daro, 1 " Jhukar, 11 Chanhu-daro 11 
Lfjh lunjo-dam, 1 ’Harap pa, 14 Ch < chadherai a Peri a no-gln < ndai, 14 


/ Marshall. 23. p. 70. 1931. 

2 Mssckay, 2, pi. XCVIf. 17, 193J. 

3 Ibid, 2, pp. 353-Si, pi. XCVI7. 8-11, 1931. 

4 Ibid, 8, pp. 8GQ, 862-63, fig. 19, 1936. 

5 Ibid, 2, p. 351, pi. XCVI. 10, 1931. 

6 Ibid, 8 r pp. 960,862-63, fig. 23, 1936. 

7 Majumdar, 3,p. 42, fil. XXL J, 1934. 

8 Ibid, 3, p. 77, pi. XXXIV. 10, 1934. 

9 UnrgrmB, 3, p. 33.pl. XXI. 10-12, 1929. 

10 Marshall, 20, pis. XXXVIII, a, XUV. <j, 1928; Ibid, 24, 
fig, ei* p. 12, 1928; Ibid, 26, fit. II. C, 1929; Mackoj, 2, pis. 
XCVI. 25, XCVII. 12-14, 16, 19 t 22-26, 1931; Ibid, 10, pi. 

xxii. s, me. 

11 Majumdstr, 2, p. 79, pt. XXVIII. 13, 1931 ; Ibid. 3. p. 12, 
pt. XXL 10-12, 14, 1934. 

12 Ibid, 3, pi. XXL 7, 1934. 

13 Ibid, J, pt. XXII. 47, 51-53, 1934. 

14 Vais, 4, pt. XXVm. d. 2. 3, 1935. 

15 Stein, 1, pi. 11. Ch, D. 1, 1929. 

16 Ibid, l, p. 37, pis. VU. P.S.W.C. 6, VIII. P. <7. /, 1929. 
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Moghul-glumdah 1 Sur-jangal t 2 Sr&-kala T 3 Shahi-Tump,* Zik* f 
Kulli,® Mtn-dinib^ Mnzcna-damb, 1 and Mchi* are to be 
taken art the object 1 ; of worship, Bui such is not the fiLic; It 
should be remembered that the same animal might have reli¬ 
gious a 1 - welt a* secular significance. For examp]e t the bull 
which is an object of veneration is also used fur secular purposes. 
Therefore it must be home tit mind that the aisociitjoB is well 
as the posr of each animal in representation are the most Impor¬ 
tant criteria for considering its significance, whether religious 
or secular. Secondly, we should take those animals as having 
religious Higmficaxicc which arc still known as objects of worship. 
Working on these two hypothesis we shall find out the animal 
figurines which might be considered as having religion* signifi¬ 
cance. 


(I) Bull—Regarding its religifuu character Marshall baa 
rightly observed, "The bn13 T both humped and bumpless, 
is closely annotated with Siva* and daily worshipped by his 
follow era, and once a year on the occasion of its own festival— 
bv Hindus of -ill sects. The liberation of n bull ( vrufwiiarga) 
dedicated Im Siva and stamped with his trident, is an act of the 
behest merit, believed to provide a decrniscd person with a 
vehicle to the next worlds.That this cuJ( was very prevalent in 
clialciilithic times throughout Sind, the Punjab h and Baluchistan, 
is proved by the large number of terracotta bulls found at Men 
henjo-daro and Harappa and on contemporary sites in Northern 
and Southern Baluchistan, as well as by the frequent delineation 
of the bull on pottery. Whether at thb time the bull wan .spe¬ 
cialty associated with the three laced Godg whom 1 identify 
of die pro totype of Siva, there is at present no evidence to show, 


1 SUin 9 I f p. 45, pL X.M.MM- 57*5% 1929. 

2 Ibid, I, pis. XVL SJ ; ii. m XXL SJ. 6% 192% 

3 Ibid, / t pi XXL S. JT. 7, 192% 

4 Ibid p 2,pi. XIV,SL T. u. 10 , Sh. T. iL 14. Sh.T , ii. 14, TA. T. 
ii, /J f 5*- T iL 1% Sh. T- IL 17 r Sh. T. iL ll f Sh. T* it. 1% 
193L 

5 Ibid, 2, pi XXL Zik. IL 193L 

6 Ibid, 2 , XXII. A til. 15, Xu!. 14, XXIIL Kul. V. LI, 

Kul. f, ii. 2, Itut. /. ti, % KuL V. tit. 4 , 193L 

7 Ibid p 2 t pi XXVIL Mm* 3, Mm. 2, 1931. 

8 Ibid ' t % pL XXVII \Uz. 2, 193L 

9 Ibid, 2, pL XXXI. Mihl UL 7 + 2, AML HI. 3. I. a, MM. L 
L 3. 4 p MM, 4. 3. AML L Z 16, 193L 
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bul it ia quite likely llial Its cult wan then independent and only 
absorbed by Saivism ai some later period." 1 Regard the 
prevalence of the worship of the hull he has also rental ked, 
^In prehistoric tunes the worship of the bull.. t was widely disse¬ 
minated throughout the Middle anti Nearer East, where he 
appeared suinctimes os a bcncficicnt gUArd mn oi the homestead,, 
sometimes 4 s a malevolent storm demon^ It is thua quite 
apparent that the bull was an object of worship in prehistoric 
time!? in Middle and Nearer Eiisi and in Middle East, i e. India 
in historic times. Therefore in spite nf any indication of the 
actual worship the terracotta figurine of the bull which have 
been found in such an abundance in Sind, Baluchistan and the 
Punjab should be considered as having religious significance. 
As ha* been indicated beforelumd, the terracotta figurines of 
the bull have been found at Nab Mohenjo-daro, Jhukar t Chanhu- 
daro, Lohuiujo-dAro, Haruppa, Chidva-dheriLL, Periano-ghundaj, 
Moghul-ghimdah Sur-j a nga b Sra Itala P S hahi Tnmp + Zik + Kn 11 b 
Mcn-damb, Mazeua-damb, and Mehi. Therefore, on the 
consideration of the prevalence of the won hip of the bull in 
India in prehistoric and historic tiinci and also on account of 
Its prevalence in so many sites in Sind* Baluchistan and the 
Punjab, it may be presumed that the bull was most probably 
an object of worship in this Age + 

(2 i Cow—There arc literary evidences to show that the 
cow was an object tif veneration hi the Vedic age in India, Re¬ 
garding this point Marshall has observed. * + Bvihe Vedic Ary ans 
Lite covv is priced above all iptlier animals and regarded with 
special veneration. Among the Indus people the cow is of no 
particular account,, its place with them being taken by the 
bull, the popularity of whose cult is affected by the numerous 
figurines and other representation^ of this animal. 115 Regard¬ 
ing this point Mac Way has also observed, "In Mesopotamia 
the symbol of the Mother Goddess, the "fruitful one”, the "Lady 
of the God* 51 , etc. was the cow, Rut, as far as we can tell, this 
particular animal was not regarded an sacred either at Harappa 
or Mohenjo-daro, Though It must be confessed that the sex 
of tike many pottery figure* of cattle is doubtful owing to their 
very rough workmanship, the fsetter finished figure on the seals 
and copper tablets arc definitely of the male sex; and this Is also 
true of thr nliter animal*, the buffalo, the so-called unicorn, 
and the goat. The cow, even if it was regarded as sacred, was 
for sonic reason, ai present unexplained, not represented in 
plastic form or carved in stone- From the set rtf their horns 
also must of the pottery figures of cattle appear to be bulls rather 
than cows. The sexual organs arc ©my shown in the better 


1 MunkatL 28, p. 72. 1931 . 

2 am 28 f p. in m mu 
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ftniihfd spccimerm and are i>tvariably male/ 1 But, as it lias 
Iktcd shown that there are many sites besides Hanvppa and 
Muhcnjo-dam which belong to thil age, we should take into 
leoniideration the terracotta figurines cf the cow found at Shahi- 
Tump 1 Regarding this specimen Stein hm observed, “B> the 
nide of *r> many bulk it is or interest to nolc tJuH only a single 
figtidne of a cow, iL lS t was found. 11 " There can net be anv 
doubt regarding this idenb ficiuiun as the sex of this animal 
is easily rccogntsable from its breasts* Therefore it Ls not correct 
to hold, as Madefy ho* done p that no terracotta represent a lion 
of the cow has been found belonging to this age. But when 
only nna terracotta representation of the cow has been found, 
it is ver) r difficult to say whether this is rcligioits or secular fit 
character. However there is evidence to show' limit the cow 
was an object of worship not mUy in Mesopotamia but also m 
pre-historic and historic Indio. Therefor*" we might presume 
that rills terracotta representation of tiie cow might have reli¬ 
gious significance, 

^Vj Eleplumt—The terracotta representation of the ele¬ 
phant luw been found at Mohenjt^darcn* Chanhu-daro* and 
Harappa.* Regarding its religious significance Marshall has 
observed, "Among the Kandh* the Earth Mother assumes 
the tbml of an elephant, instead of a tigress, and it is not long 
since human victims were sacrificed to her in thifi iortn. In 
Aryan India, hmvcvcr, the elephant appears as Arrival*, the 
vehicle of fndra* hut it is as Ganda or Ganupati—the god 
of wisdom and enterprise and the embodiment of jpod luck* 
that he is most widely worshipped* Gnnesa is said to he the 
eldest son or Siva by Parvatl or of Puryatl alone, and lus cult, 
which, though prevalent in the north, is most deeply rooted 
in the south of India, was undobtedly of non-Ary an origin. 1 


/ Mashay, 2 r p. j 55 . If?31* 

2 Stein, 2 f p. 92, pLXIV . Sh.T. iL iJ, 193 L 

3 IhuL 2, p. 92 f 1931. 

4 Macke?* 2, pL XCFI. 10, 1931 ‘ Ibid T 2, pi. LXXI* I3 f 14, 
1938. “ 

5 iM, <?, pp- 360, m-63, fig- 2$, 1936 * 

6 Tali, f t PL LXXIX. SO-82, 1940. 

7 Marshall, 28, p* 72, 1931. Marshall hoi adisd a fwl-noU 
which run,f thus: "By lhr Ganapatyas, Guneia and nut Sim is 
rrsordid as the great Fire emir < U'hifh ahnr exists eternally, and 
Iftr worshippers fif UchMisJo Gmapati regard Den as the Ukd 
afCohdo, n»i of.$iw> and lay gre&t stress upun promiscuous inter- 
eminr of the ***** on thnr ritual* (Ibid* 28/p. 72,/mhndfe A a. 4 m 
1931 ).' 
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Though the general idea contained in thus observation of Mar¬ 
shall is cortecti yet some criticism may be offered to some slalc- 
merit* contained in this observation. It must be remembered 
that Gaueia is not a wholesale elephant form but is partly ele¬ 
phantine and partly human. It has the head of an elephant 
ami the body of a man. ThereiVre it is nol proper to cite the 
example of Ga^eSa here in the seme in which the example o|' 
Airavata ho* been cited. Howew there Ls quite sufficient 
rra -mi to opine that the tlcphant-figurinc might luive some 
religious significance. From this it might be concluded that 
these terracotta figurine:* of the elephant found at Muhcnjo- 
daro, Chanhu-daroi and Harappa might have religious 

significance, (Fig, 45), 

(4) Goat—The terracotta figurines of the goat have been 
found at jhukar, 1 Mohengo-daro 1 and HarappaA In this 
connection it is important to cite one rectangular or square 
tablet found at Muhcbjo-daroA On the obverse of it we hud 
a row of six nude human figurin.es in the upper row, standing 
side by side with the arras held dorr to the body. In the Sower 
row there is a kneeling figure an (he left holding a broad-bladed 
object In one hand- III Front of him is a goat* before which is a 
partly defaced object that looks like a tree. In the centre of 
the tree is a human figure, TlLere are two small holei which 
are irregularly placed and run obliquely through it. Mackay 
has observed that M the reverse ha* exactly die same scene* 
hut it is not so distinct.’* 1 Regarding the significance of this 
portrayed scene MacLay has brilliantly observed, * l Thc iuter- 
p relation that I incline to place on this most in teres ling scent 
i* that a priest is about to sacrifice a goitt to a tree'Spirit, In 
most parts ofltldia at the present day* offerings and occasionally 
animal sacrifices arc made to certain trees to placate the spirits 
that dwell within them* The cult of the tree was also common 
lo most ancient religions throughout the world. For example* 
wc have the Dry ad anti the Hainadmgad of Greek mythology, 
and Hatlior who dwelt in theSycamon fig-tree of ancient Egypt* 
The leaves of the tree on the sealing are not unlike those of 
the papal, a very sacred tree in India in past and also present 


f Mapimtkr, 2, pi. XXVIII. 12 t 1931: I6id t 3, p. 12, pi. XXL 
I3 y 1931- Both thfSt Ipi&miiti ftpnjatf ihe jigUTitit* 

2 Mmkqy, 15, pi- LXXX\ 7 t 1932, 

3 Vats p 7 f pL LXXV1I1. 40, 1210. 

4 Mackaj, 2 , ph 9 CXVL /, CXVII1. 7* 193L 

5 Hid, 2, pp. 3B3-94 t I93L 
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limes* The tree itself appears also on seal 387 Sn a ccuventio- 
mlivcA form*” 1 If anybody carefully studies the illustration 
of this specimen, he will certainly agree with the view expired 
hv Mackny. Therefore or the analogy supplied by the speci¬ 
men it mav be held that the terracotta representation uf the 
goat found at Jhukar might have sonic religions significance, 
(Fig. 46). 

(a) Hortc—The terracotta representation of the horse 
ha* been found at Mohenjo-daro’, Periano-ghuodai 1 and Zayak.* 
It is quite well-known that there are many literary evidences 
by tv Inch we might take die horse as having religion* signifi¬ 
cance. On this basis we might conclude that the tenacoita- 
represenlauon of the horse found at these three abovr-nientio- 
tied places should be considered as having some religious sig¬ 
nificance (Fig. 47). 

[6} Lion—The terracotta-representation of the Hon has 


/ Mackay, 2, p- 393, 1931. He has also given two footnotes which 
ate also worthqatting, The y are thefollowing : (J) Particularly 
piped ami banyan tress” and {2)“ Tret spirits also frequently appear 
in Buddhist art.'* [Mackey, 2, p. 393, foot-nates I and 2, 1931) 
Ma tter ? has written that "occasionally animat scarifiers are made 
In certain trees to placate the spit its that thrill isithin them" "hut 
hfis not quoitd AAV tx&mpU /n coirs this j lattmtut trf 
Il is extremely difficult to corroborate this statement of Mackey. 
But fl somew hat parallel may be traced nut. ll/gardtng the into- 
fallen of thf JkriiUty fl/" iht Enrih A/a/liff t+fookf obsrTixj f Tht 
Pantos, a forest tribe ir> Khandak, sacrifice, before harvest, goats 
and fowls, and mdt* an (feting of corn to a pair called Bard and 
Rani Taj hat who occupy adjoining sacred trees.'" {Crookes, 1, p. 5, 

1912). 

2 Mackny, 3, pL XXl'UL C, 1933 ; Ibid, IS, pi, ULWITI. II, 
1938. Regarding one of these specimens Mackay has remarked 
"A terracotta model... of art animal strongly resembling a hone. 
Chid, 3, t>. 74, 1933 i. Regarding this specimen most probably 
Marshall has remarked, "A rough terracotta figurine recently un¬ 
earthed by Alt. Mackay might perhaps be intended for u best, but 
might equally well represent the mild ass {gurkhas - Eqm jWmrmjujj, 
which still roams ike deserts nf Thar and Parker and fauatmif. 
{Marshall, 30, p. 28, 1931). From a close perusal of ike illus¬ 
tration of this specimen it serms better to take this specimen as hone , 

3 Stdn, l,p. 38.pl. VIL P.W. 6, 1929. 

4 Ibid, 2, p, 34, pi. 1, Z-W- 5, 1931. 
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been found at Harappa l j It is interesting to note that at Hatappa 
terracotta cones with or without figures of animal* have been 
found. Regarding the significance of the discovered speomrus 
of this kind Sahni remarks, * 1 The inhabitants of Harappa up pear.,. 

to have been In the habit tToffering in their temples terra¬ 
cotta cones with or w ithout figures of anima ts, nf which several 
specimens have beet, recovered, t H.te XXV J I, n ^Rqptr- 
dint; the significance of this specimen he has again observed, 
“The portable objects found in this area were numerous. hey 
include a double-headed terracotta bust of a lion (A Bid— 
height 2', Plate XXVI], D which must have been mounted 
on a t ime of the same material fas shown in the photograph) 
and presented as an offering at a temple " a It can not be 
doubted that lids specimen represents the double-headed terra¬ 
cotta bust of a lion And consequently the doubt, regarding the 
presence of the representation of the lion belonging to tlus age, 
of Marshall 4 and Mackay* should be set aside- Sahm *eetns 
to ifivc religious significance to this specimen. Further it 
might be added that the linn (simha) is the tahana iearner} 
of Dutgi. From these facts ii may be conjectured that Lius 
terracotta representation of the lion might have some religious 
significance. (Fig. 46). 


(7) Monkrv—The terracotta-rep ream tut inti of the monkey 
has been found at Mcihrni«f-daro,‘ Chauhu-daro, 1 Periano- 
gfumdai, 8 and Karappa.* 1 1 is extremely difficult to opine 
Whether these terracotta figurine? of the monkey have any 
religious significance; but in this connection it mint he noted 
that there are many literary evidences and religious practices 
prevalent in India which go to give a divine character to the 
monkey'. Tn the Rig-vcda there is a monkey called Viihfikapi 
who is figured as a favourite of Inilra.’® Referring to the cult 


J Sahni, 5, pp, 74, 76, pL XXVII. j, 1927. 

2 Ibid , 5, p. 74, 1927 . 

3 Ibid, 5, pp. 76-77, 1927. 

4 Mankaii, 28, p. 70, 1931, 

5 MsJtay, 2 , p. 291, 19V, 

6 Ibid, 2 pi. XCVI. H, 13. 1931, 

7 Majamdar, 3, pt. XXL S, 1934. 

8 Sirin, 1, pi. KEt P. tV. 7, 1929. 

9 Van, 5, pi, XXIX. C. 3, 1936. 

10 RV.X, 86. 
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nf monkrv in India. Thuttuu Ilia observed, “The chief hfime of 
the cult of monkey* is India, with its monkey-god, Hanninaxi. 
In orthodox villages the life of the monkey is safe from harm, 
and its manic influence is implored against the whirlwind while 
it i» also invoked to assert sterility. The Ikhics of a monkey 
arc held to pollute the ground,,.Mentionini> a monkey brings 
starvation fur the rest of the day, but it is regarded as lucky o> 
keep otic in the stable. As at the famous monkey temple at 
Benares, monkeys are said til }*e worshipped in l ojpi Airicii, 
where the inhabitants of g village daily put meals for their beat-fi t -” 1 
Regarding the particular manners in which monkey is worship¬ 
ped in Bengal,Crooks has observed t 11 I he monkey is sacred 
particularly that variety known as the Langur [Sttmiopi- 
thccu 5 cnAdUntul, which is identified with the monkey god* 
HaimmiiTi- The common Hindu theory that the brasi is wor¬ 
shipped a.s the represenladon of the demigod or hero who a^i^ted 
lUma fo ids wars with Havana to recover ItU ravished wife, 
Sita t is obviously a [ate invention- The warship of the human* 
like animal was more primitive than the legend by which u 
is now explained p and may have been independently adopted 
by Aryan as well as by the non-Aryan races. Among the latter 
the nbr original Sabaras of Shahnbad make images of Idm which 
differ from the orthodox Hindu type; and the Bhmyai oF Keonj- 
tiiir rescue liim under the title of Vim or Mahavira, great hero ... 
In western. Bengal tin: first din tv of the founder of a hamlet is 
to erect an image of Hhiiuman t which is kepi duly decorated 
with daubs of vermilion. He is regarded as typifying the virile 
element, and tints,, ns the protectuf of crops and cattle, is con¬ 
ceived id stand to the Earth Mother in die relation of cuiaart. 
Even the Macacos, the common monkey, is protected tlumgti 
he is cxcrcdingSv mischievous. It is believed that no one can 
live where a monkey has met his death, and hi* boncJE are so 
unl ucky tiiat a special class of exorcist* in Bihar find their occu¬ 
pation in ascertaining that such bone* do not pollute the ground 

,m which a new house il about b> be erected.Ucnrdmg tni ire 

tradition, the monkey ia known as Puvan kn puWmti of wind „ 
a belief accessed bv the Bhuiyaj of Siiigbhum* who revere biro 
and call themselves PavimbarK, f thc wind children’ to die pre¬ 
sent day* The same belief prevails among the fisher castes ol 
Eastern Bengal, who invoke Mm in a calm, instead of whistling 
i» the British 1*11 does.”* Grookc further holds that the cult 
of die monkey, which lias now been appropriated bv the 
Fmshnww in the form of dir monkey-good Haim man- u p»e- 
valent in BerarA From these statem e nt* it i s cvidcn Uhat *f»r 

1 Thomas t pp* 522*23 1 190S. 

2 Grmkir r 2 t pp> 1909. 

3 Ibid, A p. 501* 1909 . 
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cult of monkey was prevalent in India from very early times- 
Further when tills monkey-cult Is prevalent not only among 
i he members belonging to the Brahmami al sects but also among 
same primitive peoples of India, Crooke h quite logical, as 
indicated above, to conclude that this monkey cult may liave 
Ijccii independently adopted by lire Aryan as well as the non- 
Aryan races. On this assumption we might conclude that the 
terracotta figurines of man Ley discovered ui Mohenjo-dara, 
Ch*nhu-daro # Periatm-glitiudai and Harappa might have some 
religious significance. {Fig* 49^, 

Let m now deal with the representation of the conventional 
animals which have the religious significance. In tins connec¬ 
tion we should consider the representation of the unicorn dis- 
covered a I Mohcnjo-daro 1 and Chanhu-darOr 2 3 4 Regarding 
die body form of the unicorn in genera] it hui been stated in the 
Oxford English dictionary that the unicorn is i£ a fabulous and 
legendary' animal Usually regarded as having the body of a horse 
with a single horn projecting from its Forehead/*® It is well- 
known that the unicorn has got religious significance* 1 I thus 
abo been shown by some scholars that the representation oF the 
unicorn on the scab Found at some Ind-sp^t belonging to the 
Indus Valley age lias got the definite religious significance. 
Therefore it Is quite logical to conclude that the terracotta 
representation oF the unicorn found at Mohenjo-dnro and 
Chanim-daro should be considered as having religious signifi¬ 
cance. (Fig* 50J* 

Let us now deal with die terracotta figurines of birds which 
may be shown lo contain the religious significance* They are 
the following :—- 

(I) /Vflffltft—'The terracotta representation of the peacock.. 


/ Mdzkay, 2,p. 352, pi. XPCt, 23, 1231, Mockery doubts whether 
this u ike terracotta representation of a unicorn but flu present 
author believer that it is the represents linn of an a uk ant 

2 Majumdor, 3, pi. XXL 4, 1931. 

3 0 ED, vat. XL p. 222, 1933, 

4 Far the mythological charaeltt of the twicers in ike Semitic land 
set hmgdtstt, pp. 131, 279, 281,283, 1931 and for the mythological 
character of the unicorn in China ret V'ergusan, pp. 21, 98, 1928. 
There u HO doubt about the religious significance in the case of the 
above mentioned unlearns found in ihr Semitic fond and in China. 
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has been found at Moheojo-diiro* and HarappaA There is no 
■defttike evidence to show that the peacock was u oral tipped in 
prehistoric India or is worshipped aL present by the primitive 
peoples of India, Hut in this connection we would remember 
that the peacock: (niayara} Is the carrier ( rjhann) of the god Khz- 
ttkeym wno is an object oT worship among llie Hind lls from the 
early historical times. As In the case of the carriers of other 
Brahma nku| gods and goddesses it might be held that the 
peacock might have M.pmc rcligioLUi significance in this aec 
also, (Fig. 51 |. 

[q i he cn*r ri the religious figurines the secular Ihpirinr* 
may also be divided into three d l visions t viz,, the human figurines, 
rthc animal figurines and the bird figurines. 

Sf* f ar as the secular human figurines arc concerned, they may 
be divided into three groups, viz +> the male Figurine, list female 
figurines and the figurines whose Sei is unidentifiable. The 
mule secular figurines have tieen found nl Mohenjo-dto and 
Harappa. There are many diurae tens ties by which it may be 
shown that these figurines are most probably secular in character. 
They arc mainly the following. First, we have got the negative 
evidence tn support our point of view in as mutch as these figu¬ 
rines have no characteristic which might l>c considered as rdb 
gkuLs ■ Sec olid h, we have got t he d efi mte secular c h araetrmtks 
lo some of these figurines. It h relevant to LOuiiratc ihLs point 
by a few examples. One specimen Found at Mohenjo-daro 
has no definite religious emblem on it bm has the definite secular 
characteristics, namely, tlie Egyptian like beard and the highly 
racial stamp on the face, 3 Tills evidently shows that this speri- 
men is not religious in cliaracter. These specimens do not 
give us any clear idea of the secular life of that age because they 
are not only mutilated but also sculptures in the round where 
it is not posribk to depict the secular life in various aspects. 
However we can make an estimate of the dress and ornaments, 
in vogue among due .secular peoples, which have already been 
described- It is interesting to note in shis connection that the 
presence of the e two ■,pecimens one of which has been described 
above and the other in the foot-note most probably indicate 
that there was a close communication between India and out- 
sieje countries in that age. 


/ Afofcgr, 2 t pi XCVL L 1931 ; Ibid, l$ f pl LAAA\22 f 193#. 

2 Puts, 7 t pi LXXVUL 14 , 15 w 1940, 

3 Affldajf, 2 t pi AH , 9, 1931. In this eonritf lion tint should 
compart th* male figurine dittfwtnd at the same siU {Mackey t W t 
pi XAlL 8, 1936) with this sprrimen for the twmmtabh puiai of 
similarity* 
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Tlit fbnale ■■collar figurines may now lie dealt with, ^hcre 
are many cb-raeteristici by w ind, it may be 
iiLEiiniiCfi arc must probably secular m charactcr._ Hie 
nikinly the following* First, we have got the negative evidence 
to support our view in as much « these ngunr.es have Mehart* 
etcriauc which might he considered m religmus. Secondly, 
we have trot the definite secular characteristics iti all of these 
figurines. 8 One Mohctijo-daro specimen holds seme budof 
utensil, or perhaps a drum, under left arm.' The chamctcn bc 
dearly shows that it must be considered as a secidm hfiunne 
otherwise we arc not in a pusilimt to acebuntfor the presence of 
die utensil or the drum- Similarly, the Muhtmjfrdarospcumeij'- 
holding in the lap a platter that presumably contains *®me 
loaves of bread, the Harappa specimen* m an attitude uf sighing 
and the Harappa specimen kneading bread must be consider^ 
us secular because otherwise we can not explain the diarautcnstic 
,,f each of these spec imens indicated above- though Uiesc 
specimens arc secular, yet they du not give us any dear idea 
about the secular life in vogue m this age because these speci¬ 
mens are not only mutilated and sculptures in the round but are 
also a very few in number. However from a perusal oL :h«e 
specimens we can make an eHtimnie of die dress and ornaments 
ill vottuc among the secular people nf that age, which have al¬ 
ready been full'v discussed beforehand. 11 is interesting to noic 
that one Moheiijo-duro specimen* and one Hut-app* scpcimrn 
gives us some idea about the daily life led by die women of that 
age. Further our Harapp* specimen 1 depicts very onturalis- 
tically the inner psychological feeling of a woman who seems 
to be dislurbtd by mental agony* 


Besides the above-mentioned male and female secular fig mi¬ 
nes there ore Home figurines whose sex is not discern!hie hut 
who should he considered ns secul.tr in character There 
;irc many characteristics by which it may Ik shown that these 
figurines arc most probably secular in character, T hey are 


1 dfijcton 2, pt, xcfv. a, mi. 

2 Ibid, 2, pt. XCV. 12, mi * 


3 Sahni, 5, pt. XXVII. C. t 1922. 

* v a ts, j, pi. xxm.c, mo. 

5 Mmf.ny, 2, pt. XCV. 12, I93t 

6 Vais, 1, pl, XX1H.C, 1930. 


7 Sahni, 5, pt, XXVU-C, 1927. 
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mo inly the following ones* Fir*!* we ji»ve gat the negative 
evidence to support our point of vieiv in a* muchaa these figurines 
have no characteristic which might be considered as religions. 
Second h\ we have got the definite secular characteristics in all 
these figurines. The JEmknr specimen 1 having possibly a heard, 
the Harappa specimen 1 holding a bird with twq hands and the 
Dahor-Kot Hijeclmfn 1 having no indication of the religions 
significance must be considered as secular otherwise we can not 
explain the characteristic of each of these specimens indicated 
above. These specimens do not give us mtirh material for 
criming to any Conclusion regarding the secular jife of that period; 
but die Hnrnppa specimen p noted above, gives us a very inlrrcs^ 
ting tide of the secular life of that age. 

Let us now deal with the secular animal figurine*. At the 
outset it must be pointed out that the secular animal figurine* 
may be identified in (he following manner. First* if then: is 
no direct evidence-literary p archaeological or customary'—to 
indicate the religious character of The animal figurines, then 
we may consider these figurines as secular. It Is relevant to 
illustrate this point by one example. Take* for example* one 
Mohenjo-daro terracotta dog 4 * There is no evidence-literary, 
archaeological and customary—to show dial the dug was and 
is an object of worship in India. Therefore we are naturally 
led to consider that this tcrracoita-represencadan of die dog 
should be considered as secular. Secondly, there might be 
direct evidence to show that some animal-figurine? should be 
considered as secular. It i* quite appropriate to ill nitrate 
this point by one example. Take* for example, die terracotta 
representation of a dog found at Mqhenjo-daro 4 * The collar 
fastened round its neck shows that a string-like thing is indicated 
to fasten to tins Collar and thus fastens it. Therefore this cha¬ 
racteristic show* that tins animal di- puld be considered in secular. 
Working on these two arguments let ns now consider these 
two types of secular annuals one by one. 

Lei us, first of all, deal with the first type of the secular 


/ Alfemdat, J, pL AT. !S W 1934- 

2 Vats, 2, pL XXXV. df* 4th Jram iff L 1931- 

3 tour, / t pL XVL D. Jt. ri. J, 1929 . 

4 2, pL XCVL 16, J93L 

3 ALuk&y r 2. pL XCVIL2I, 193 i* MmJm has undent hdly mad* 
& mistake in identifying it tts iff bufh Three if nc dembt that it 
represents the dog. 

7 
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aiuntdb, i + c, t tlioac afumnli about which there it no direct tvi- 
deuce-literary, archaeological or ciittaniary—to show their reli¬ 
gious character, Vhvy arc the follow ini? ones, 

ITic ante lope has been depicted in a few examples Ibmid 
at Chanhu-daro 1 and Muhenjo-dar^- 1 

The terracotta representation of the hbon has been found 
at Mohcnjo'daro, 5 

The buffalo has been represented In a few examples found 
at Chaiihu-dait»S Lahhiyo 1 and Mohcnjo-daro*, 

The ttfracotta-represmtatum of the di*g bdoagmg to thin 
age fall* mu* two types because there are some specimens in 
Which there U no direct evidence-Uierarv, archaeological -<r 
customary—to show their religious character md wmc other 
specimens winch have die direct evidence to prove their secular 
character. Here we shall deal only with the terracotta figurines 
of the dog belonging to the first type- The terwotta figurines 
of the dog belonging to the hr*t type have been found at Na\- 
and MoInaijo-dan>.* 

The hare has been represented in, some specimens found at 
Mohetijo-darn* and Harappo* 1 ® 

The representation of an animal which may be considered 

1 Mackay, 3, pp. 360. 862-63, fig. 21, 1936. 

2 Ibid, 15, fits. LXXVIL 2, LXXX. 4, 1933, 

3 Ibid, 2, pi. XCVU. 17, 1931 , 

4 Majumdar, 2, pL xenr. 17, 1931, 

5 Ibid, 3, pi. XXXIV, 10. 1934, 

6 Mackay, 16, pi. LXXX. 7, 1933, 

7 Hargrtavtt, 3 , pi. XIX. 5, 1929 ♦ 

$ Marshall, 20, pL XXXV 1. b, 1923 j Matkay, 2, pis. XCVL 
16, 19, 20, XCVU. 20, 193L 

9 Mmtkmy, 2, PL XCVL 9, 1931,Ibid, pi. LXXIX. 9, 10, 1933. 
10 Vais, 7, pi. LXXIX. 46, 1940. 
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as either squirrel or mongoose has been found at Mohcnjodaro* 
and Harappa.' 

Panther is alsc* represented in some specimens found at 
Mohenjti-daro.* 

Pig is also representediii some specimens found atMohcnjo- 
daro. 1 

Tile representation of the ram has been Found at NaJ 1 , 
Mohenjo-daroV Chanhii-tlanj*. Babr*, Spet-damb* and Mehi 1 ® 
'l*hcre is also some represen tation of the rani which belongs to 
the second type. 

The representation or the rhinoceros itas been bund at 
Mohenjo-daro 11 , Clianhit'daro 11 and Harappa, 1 * 

Tiie representation of the sheep has been round at Mukenjo* 
daro. 11 


/ Mtfkoj, 2, pi XCVt. 8. 1331. 

2 Vais, 7, pi LXXVIU. 31, 34, 1940. 

3 Afivfcrji, 2, pi. XCV1. 5, 6, 1931. 

4 Mutko?, 2, pi XCVL 21, 22, 1931; Mammdot, 2, pi XXYIH. 
6, 1931, 

5 liargnaw, 3, pi XXL 9, 1929. 

6 Meeks?, 2, pp. XCVI. 24, XCVll. 7, 1931 . 

7 Ibid, 3, p. SCO, fig. 9, 1936. 

8 Stein, 2, pi XX. Bai 4, 1931. 

9 Ibid, 2, pi XXVI. Sfiti Jf. 11, 1931. 

10 Ibid, 2,fiti, TO Mtfd. f.9, 6, XXXI. Mtki. Ill, 8.2,1931. 

11 Mutko?, 2, pi XCVll. 8-11, 1931 ; ibid, 15, pis. LXXVII. 22, 
LXXIX. 2, 3, 1938. 

12 Ibid, 8, pp. 862-63. fig. 19, 1936. 

13 Vais. 7, pi LXXIX. 46, 1940. 

14 Macke?, 2, pi XCVll. 4, I93L 
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The representation of the sow has been found at Vlohenjo- 
dafo, 1 

1 1 k ail the above-mentioned specimen* there is no evidence- 
literary* archaeological or customary—to show their religious 
character. Therefore we have considered these specimen™ aa 
secular. 

Let us now consider the second type of the secular animah 
figurines, vise,* those animals about which there u direct evidence 
to show dial they should be considered as secular. They arc 
the fol lowing ; 

The representation of the crocodile Ira been found at 
Harappa. 1 Regarding one uf these specimens Vats hat <observed 
that it is *-a fragmentary toy showing a crocodile and U* young 
basking in the sun.* 1 * This statement, dearly shows that this 
specimen should he considered as secular. 

The representation of die dog belonging to this type hat 
been found at Mohenjo-darp* and Mchi 4 . Regarding one of 
the^c Mohenjo-daro specimens® Mackay has observed that it 
^represents a dog tied to a post by a broad band passed round 
its neck/' 7 ft is, thus* obvious that it should be considered 
as secular. The same view may be expressed with the refe¬ 
rence to another very similar specimen.* Regarding the other 
Mohmjo-da.ro specimen* Mackay lias remarked that is 
represented with both forepaws clasping a bone/* 1 * This dm- 


/ Mu*a? t 2, pL XCVIf. 15, I93L 

2 V*ts r 4, PL XXVIII rf-A 1935; 7 w pL LXXV11L 22 t 1940. 
3, Ikid t A p. 131 1935. 

4 Mcfkay^, plu XCVL /tf, XCV1L 21, 1931; Ibid, 10 M pL 
XXI 1.6, 1936. 

5 Skin, 2 r pl. XXXI. Mfhi. JL 2J.c, I93L 

6 2, pL XCVL 18, 193L 

7 Ibid fc ?, p. 352, 193L 

8 Matkny, 2, pL XCVlL 21, 1931, 

9 Ibid, JO, p. 67* pi, XXIL tf, 1936. 

10 md f 10, p. 61, 1936. 
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mrtcriUic clearly leads lls to conclude il*:si ti b ;i secular figurine. 
The Mchi specimen 1 is represented as a moving aniituiL This 
characteristic abo indicates that it b a secular animal figurine. 

It Inis already been said in connection with ihe discussion 
atxji.it the secular animal-figurines that, the re presen Lktiun nf 
the ram helling;- to two type?. We have already dbcuMod the 
figurine* of the ram belonging to the first type. Let us now 
dhcuis the figurines nf tlie ram belonging to the second type. 
The figurines of the tarn belonging to ihLt type have firm found 
at Mrthenjo-dam.* Muckay has rightly identified this specimen 
as a tkcriomorphk vase as H there is a slightly rimmed aperture 
in the middle nf the back, 0,S2 11 m dUmeter 1 V 1 FIc ha* further 
suggested, working along the ingenious suggestion of Evans, 
that this specimen might have been used as an M inkstand Ti + * 
This i den ti heat ion proposed by Mackay is not of any impor¬ 
tance here. The main point of importance is whether this 
■3 a theriomorphic vase or not; and there is no evidence to 
deny the conclusion of Mackay that it represents a llicriomor- 
phlc vase. Thb characteristic leads us to conclude that it is a 
seen Ear figurine. 

Let ti3 now deal with the secular bird-figurines. All these 
bird figurines Siavc no definite evidence to show that they arr 
religious figurine*. Therefore they arc considered as secular 
bird-figurines. They are the following : 

The representation of the cock has been round at Mohenjd- 
daro. a 

The representation or the dove lia*. been found at Nfohenjo* 

dam.* 

Tlie hen has been represented In one example found at 
Ghanliu-daro . 7 


/ Stnn f 2, fit XXXI. MrhL II. 2. 7. a, I93L 

2 Mackay, t&, pL XXIL 4. 7935. 

3 IbM, W ¥ p. 60, 1935. 

4 ibid p io f pp. 50 * 61 , me. 

5 GaJil and Smith, pp + 514-16* Jt&- Ih 1924. 

6 Makar, 3, pi. XCVl. t w I93L 

7 J»M T 71 , 1936 . 
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The representation of the parrot is of two kind*- via., throe 
in which there is no direct evidence to prove the religious cha¬ 
racter and secondly those in which there is the direct 
evidence to prove the secular character. Let u^ deal Herr the 
representation of the parrot belonging to the first type. The 
representation of the parrot belonging to the first type ha*; 
been found at Aba~bhe| mound. 1 

The representation of the peacock belonging to the first 
type has been found at Mohenjo^-dflro. 4 

Let us now coirsitler the secular bird-fis^urines belonging 
to the second type* viz. T in which there i* the direct evidence 
to prove the secular diameter. They arc the folio wing :— 

hr has already been, stated that the representation of the 
hen is or two kinds tit, (1) itt which there Is no direct evidence 
to prove the religious character and (2) in which there is the 
direct evidence to prove the secular character. We have 
already discussed the JFira c type of figurines. Let its now discuss 
the second type of figurines* Tile figurine of the hen belonging 
to the second type Hits been found at Mohenjo-darn, 1 The 
most important point of consideration regarding this specimen 
is the cmH ar. It is quite possible that in this age liens were 
fastened to something by strings which were bound to the 
collars. If this hypothesis of oun Is correct, then we might 
easily consider this specimen as secular. 

The representation of the parrot belonging to this type 
has been found at Mohenjo-daro.* Mackay has described 
this specimen in the following manner :—"The body b missing 
below the breast, but the head is clearly that of a parrot."* He 
Itaj obvioutiy mused to note a very important characteristic 
or this figurine which shows clearly that it Is a secular figurine. 
That importap c characteristic is the cellar which ii clearly 
visible round the neck of this figurine. As in the ease of the 
Mohcnjo-daro her] discussed a We it may he held that in this 


/ Ski% I. fiL TIL A. KL 4, 1929. 
:> Mark* ry, pL XCVL 4 H 1§3L 

3 Ibid, 2, pi * XCVL 3, I93L 

4 2 t pi XCVL 2, IB3L 

5 Ibid, P, p t 350, I93L 
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age the parrots were probably fastened to something by a i rings 
which were bound Ut Lite collars, Fhb clearly shows that this 
specimen should be considered a& secular* 

We have already discussed exhaustively the religious mu! 
secular human figurines- Here it should be pointed out that 
ill ere are tome human figurines whose 5 sgni fiance h un certain - 
These figurines have been found at Moheujo-daxo, 1 Harappa/ 
N»kjn ShahdiELzm, 1 Mehi, 4 Dabor-kot 4 and Sur-jangaL" In 
these specimens there is no evidence by which we might term 
them as secular or religious. Therefore we call these human 
figurines ns having uncertain significance,. 

Besides Lhese specimens there arc some male figurines whose 
significance is uncertain. These figurines have been found at 
Moheujo-<larf T and Meld.* In these s peri mens there is no 
evidence by which we might term them as secular nr rebgtQua- 
Therefore wc call these male figurines as having uncertain 
significance. 

Tit ere are wine female figurines wh-n.e significance mt- 
certain* These figurines have been found at Men-damb, 1 In 
tills spec 1 rnrn there is no evidence by which we might term 
them as secular or religious. Therefore we call this figurine 
as having certain significance. 


/ Marshall, 20, fits. XXX. <t« XXXVI a, XXXVIL I, r, 1928; 
;1 fu-cJfcflv, 2 r fils, xav i, XCV , 1-3 , 6-8, w. H, 18, 23. 24, 29, 
mil Ibid, 5. pi. XXIII. 16, 1935. 

2 Vats, 2\ fit. XXXV. d, ihf txittmr kft T 1931; Vais, 5. pi XXttt 
C. 4 f 1936, 

3 Sirin t 2, fih XXV1L Shuh, 1 T 193 L 

4 Ibid, 2, pi XVA7. M'hi. Ill 4 . 2, Mihi* 111. 6. 17 , Mrhi. 111- 
4 . 10, SMI, 11. 10. 2. e„ MrkL L 3 7. a, AML I. 2 77, AMf. 
f/„ /6 t Mrhi. L I3 r I93L 

5 Ibid , / s ytf. X Vf. D. X w- J P AJIta"* 7, £hX t* 3, D.X i. /, 1929. 

6 Ibid, 1 Y pi XVi S. J. 68, 1929. 

7 Afttftp, 2, /l- XCF* /5« 16 , 1931 1 

8 Sian, 2 1 /)/. -YJHtt U/- ?./ T AI>Ai\ ///. ft J t Afiffi* ///, 

tf-M, Afr/ji. ///. 12, Alfhi. Ilh 2. 2, AhhL Ill. 5. 3, Mth* 1 

J, a, /3.7/r 

9 Ibid, 2, pi. XXVII. Men. 4, 1931. 
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The terracotta figurine- which Irnve been discussed above 
may be studied from. three different points of view, viz , (a) the 
relation between the terracotta figurines mi one I Land and the 
figure 8 - and figurine* in other materials except ' lay belonging 
to the same age on ihe other hand, (b) the relation between 
terrarium figurine ami ike contemporary figures and figurines 
of other coLinlriea, and [c) the relation between thefte terracotta 
figurines on one band and the figures and figurines -rf tltesiiccced- 
ing age in India, by the first study we shall be a Mr to under- 
-•stand how the terracotta figurines differ from the figure and 
figurines made of material other than clay from the stand-point 
of style, by the second study we shall be able to form an idea 
about the exact relation between Indian and extra-Indian 
countries arid by the third study we shall be able to know how 
far these terracotta figurines influence the terracotta art of 
the succeeding age in India, 

Let us first of all T deal with the first problem,, viz., the relation 
between the terracotta figurine's on one hand and the figures 
and figurines made in materials other tluin clay belonging to 
the same age on the other band- The contemporary' figures 
and figurine- 1 - which we shall have to take in this connection 
arc made of stone and bronze. They may he conveniently 
divided into two grrmps. vir.. u: male figurines 1 and ibj female 
figuriites, 2 Among tbe male statuaries there arc some speci¬ 
mens whose head^ are only preserved, 3 specimens whose upper 
body with the exception of the hands, 1 specimens whose whole 
body with the exception <-i the head Cw<- hands and one leg* 
are preserved, Besides this there is another specimen which 
is nniTLut dated," Atm mg the female figurines one is n fully 
preserved > me* whi lc the o iJ te r has her head preserved. ft 

If we compare the terracotta figurines of human beings 


1 Marshall, JO, uot. I. pit. X, XI; ATackay. 12 w plf* XCFllL I-J. 

xeix , i-ff, 7-9, c /-a 4 -h, mi. 

2 Afakttj, 12, ph. XCIF. 6-3, XCIX. 1-3, I93L 

3 Ibid. I2 m pL XCIX, 4-6. 7-9, I93L 

4 ibid, 12 * pt. xcvm. fl-fl/, mh 

5 Marshall, JO, vat. I. pL XL u-d, 1931. 

6 Marfuy, 12. pL C. 4-6, 193L 

7 md T 2, pL XCIV. 6-3, 193L 

8 Ihid f pi. XCIX. 1-3 1 1931. 
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and the above-mentioned human statuaries made of stone and 
hronze, the fim point which strikeiisisthnt the typesof lernicntta 
human figurines are greater in number than those of stone 
and bronze statuaries* Secondly, there are many point* of 
difference between the terracotta figurines and the sianc and 
bronze statuaries so far as modelling is concerned. In ihh 
connection it should he remembered tlutt mod el] jug of sculp¬ 
ture Is greatly influenced by the material with which individual 
sculpture is made. Every material, whether sl-'ue f metal, 
day or wood produce*, a great Influence nn the modelling of the 
sculptures concerned. There are many ehAraet«istics of mo¬ 
delling which can not be depicted on atone, bronze and other 
hard material* but which cun be very well-drpicicd m clay; 
contr.irily, many mher dmractrrUlirs of m >Jelling can not 
be depicted on clay but on stone. This fundamental relation 
which exist* between the material and die modelling is evident 
from a com pant live study of sculpture* in other countries and 
so It is quite natural that such a phenomenon shun Id be observed 
lit the case of these specimens also. 

Let us make a comparative study of die body-anatomy of 
these terracottas and atone figures in order to illustrate the point 
mentioned above, A* in the case of the terracotta figurines the 
face of thr*e statuaries is cither oval . 1 round , 1 or elongated - 1 
There is a great difference between the even of tht»c two classes 
of figurines. Unlike in the case or the terracotta figurine* 
here the eyes are separately cut and put into the sockets. In 
the terracotta figurine* the eye-balls are extremely bulging 
while in the stone and bruOEC figurines this characteristic h not 
noticeable. The process of the inlaying of the eye-balls is dis¬ 
tinctly clear in the ca*e nf some stafuarirs whose eye-balls hav e 
gone away leaving the socket* empty . 1 Secondly, in the stone 
and bronze figurines we find eyes whose shape is totally diflereiii 
From those found in the terracotta figurines- The most striking 
of all these shape* is that one which is elongated upto the ear 
ami which is not found represented in the case of the terracotta 
figurine *, 11 So far as the ear b concerned, there is also great 
difference. The terracotta figurine* are gmcrnlly cliaractcriacd 


1 Afutkoy, 2, pL XCIV. 6-2. 1931 ; Ibid, 12, pt.XClX. 4-6, 7-9, 

mi.' 

2 md t i2, pi. xcvtu, 1 - 4 . mi. 

3 m<t,12 i pt.C. 4-6, mi. 

4 ibid. 12. pi*. XCIX . 1-3, 4-6, 7-9. C. 4-6, 1931. 

5 fin, i2, pi. xerm . /-/, mi. 
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by the nun-indication of the cars while thr ^tofie and bronze 
figurine* have ears well-marked, 1 Regarding tile nose we 
can iay licit its treatment is also different iu the case of the terra¬ 
cotta figurines on one hand and the stone and hmnae fig mines 
on the other hand- 1 In the case of the terracotta figurines 
wc End the minith* either open* closedhalf-closed or smiling 
w hile in the ease of the stone and bronze figurines we find only 
closed 1 and half-si idling months. 4 Out of all these statuaries 
only a few' have ivrms in an immutifated cumlitioiL* There 
is a great difference between the modelling of arms so for as the 
terracotta un one hand and the stone and bronze figurines on 
the other hand are concerned. As ivr have shuwn beforehand t 
the arms of the terracotta figurinr* arc characterised by the 
nan-indication uf the elbow, the wrist and the fingers; but in 
the ca.se of Lhe stone and bronze figurine^ we find exactly the 
opposite Case- Herr the elbow;* the wriat 7 and the fingers* 
are clearly indicated. As it lias been shown before*. the knee* 
the ankle and the toes are not indicated In the awe of the term- 
cotta figurines but, Cnutrarily. in thr case of the stone and bronze 
figurines, we find, in one specimen, the knee being indicated. 1 
But m the leg of other two fig urines which are represented as 
seated are summarily treated 1 ® and as the legs *rf other figurine 
are broken from a little above the ankle 11 * we are nut ina position 


/ Mttknj, II , pb. XCVIU. 1-4, A'CLW 1-3 ; 4-6 y 7-9, C 4-6 f I93L 

2 Vdb/cf, 2, pb. XCIV. 6-8, mi; Ibid, 12 t pL XCVIU. 1-4, 
XCUL 4-6, 7-9, C. 4-6 , 1931. 

3 Ibid, 2, pL XCIV. 6-8, mil (hid, t2 7 pi t. XCVIU. /-#, 

XCIX, 7-9, c. 4-6, 1931 

4 Ibid, 12 w pl t XCIX. 4-6, 1931' 

5 Ibid, 2, pi. AVIV. 6-8, mi; flfdi 12, pi. C 1-3, 4-6, J93L 

6 Ibid, 2, pi AVIV . 6-8, 1931} «tVj 12, pi C 1-3, 4-6, 1931. 

7 Ibid, 2, pi XCIV 6-8, mi; Ibid, i2 t pi C. i-3, 4-6, I93L 

8 Ibid, 12 , pi a 1 - 3 , 4-6, mi. 

9 Ibid , 2 , pi XCIV. 6-8, mi. 

10 ibid, ri, pi l\ i- 3 w #-£, mi. 

11 Ibid, 2 t pi XCIV. 6-8, mi. 
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tn say anytSi,in g regarding the modelling uf the ankle and the 
toes. Unlike m the case of the majority of the terracotta female 
figurines, the hreiist 1 ! of tliis type nf female figuiineHare inode tied 
as having spontaneous development out of the flesh of the body* 
though they arc very small in si^r,* l nlike in the case of the 
terracotta figurines the nostrils of the stone and bronze Figuri¬ 
nes arc genera I lv shown by ttie I Holes bellig cut- 3 There ^ a 
great similarity between the terracotta fitpanne-, on one hand 
imd the stone and bronze figurines on the other hand so far as 
(lie eye-lids are concerned.* though in some cases the eye-lids 
are not shown ,* Among ii*e terracotta figurines there h one 
which has beard which is, according to the opinion of Maritay, 
“is very Egyptian-looking;" s but in the case of the stone and 
bronze figurines, we fit id specimens having beard which 
totally difl'ereru from the type of the beard mentioned above, 
‘There i* one figurine which Stas beard nnd moltstnche** another 
figurine winch has only beard,* another figurine which has 
long heard, * Lastly* there is also another specimen* whose face 
is cleanshaven and which is, therefore,similar to manv terracotta 
fiznJ-TJE | c ,H =, In the case nf die tcrracotla figurines ht firul mainly 
six different types nf the coiling of lLair besides die shaving of 
hair: in the case cl the stone and bmri/.e figurines also we find 
specimens whose heads arc either shaven nr which have the 
fmirs emlcd in different tnaruifrrs + But the combing i f luair 
h totally different from that observed in the cast nf the terracotta 
figurines. Firstly t we find some specimens whose l^ir Is knotted 
in a bunch-likr manner at the back-portion of the iicad, 111 
Secondly, there arc some olhrr specimen* whose hair is simply 

1 AfackWt 2 f pi Jtetv ; 6-8, Ml 

2 Ibid ■ 12, pL XCIX, 4-6 y 7-9, ifiJi* 

3 Ibid f 12, pi XCm 4-6, 7-9 1 I93L 

4 Ibid, 2, pi XCJV. 6-8, mi; Ibid, 12, pi XCVIIL 1-4, C. 4-6, 
193L 

5 Ibid, 2, p. 342, I93L 

6 Ibid, 12* pi XCVFIL 1-4, 1931, 

7 md f is, pi, xav. 4*6, mi 

8 Ibid, 12, pi t 4-6, 193L 

9 Ibid, 12, pL XC1X. 7-9, I m 

19 Ibid, 2 1 pi XCIli &8, 1931; Ibid, 12, pi XCIX> 4-6, I93L 
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rnmlierb 1 Thirdly, there are some other specimens ivlirtse 
hair, with the exception; of those at the back portion of tnc head 
which are knotted in a hunch-like maimer* is shown* 5 Fourthly* 
there arr some figurine* whose head is dean shaven. 1 

Wr have shown beforehand that the terracotta figurines 
have generally very tittle cloth round their bodies- but, in the 
cane of the Atone and bronze figurines, some are heavily clothed . 1 
while some other may be called practically nude.* Among 
these nude figurines i-hrrc h one whose sexual organ is mi identi¬ 
fiable'* but the other two-, belonging to the different *cxes* 
have their sexual iirgLcnsjeKpijsrdiu themn^t determinate manner. 1. 
It is interesting tu note dial in m* tuide terracotta. figurine she 
sexual organ is shown. 


In course of our discnAsLoo regarding die head-dresses worn 
by the terracotta figurines we liave shown that thrv are of a 
nutuber iaf varieties! but, iu the case of the stone and bronze 
figurines, we Burt only one kind of head-dress. siz,. the fillet of a 
very simitar nature won by these figurines only* 9 

.So Ihr a* tlie garment is conrrmcd. it may be said mat they 
are different in hutfi classes. 

Let us now make a comparative study nf the ornaments 
worn by the Terracotta figurines on our hand and the Stone anti 
bronze figurines on the other hand. The ear-ring worn by the 
bronze-figurine is quite different from that worn bv the terra¬ 
cotta figurinesIn the rase of the terracotta figurines we 
have seen that many varieties of necklace are worn by them; 


1 Madivy, 12, pt. XCVHL 1-4, 1931. 

2 md, 12 , pL xcix ; 7-s, mi, 

3 Ibi% 12, pL a 193L 

4 ibid. 12, pis. XCV111. 1-4, C. l-3, 4-6 t 193L 

5 Marshall. 30. ph. X. o-d. XI. o-d, 1931', Macksy, 2, pLXCfV. 
6-8 , 1931. 

6 Ibid. 30. pi. XL a-d, 1931, 

7 Ihid, 30, pL X. a-d, 1931: Atarkay. 2. pi. XCW. 6-6, 1931. 

6 Maikov, 12, ph. XCV1U. 1-1, 4-6, 4-6, 1931. 

9 Ibid, 2, pi. XCIl. 6-6, 1931. 
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but in the ca^ of the stone and bronze figurine.^ we find only (me 
igunnfi wearing a nrtklace,- 1 li b a V-shaped, of c stringed 
necklace having iUree pendants It resembles, to %oine extent, 
the second of the concentric ct tains of a necklace worn by one 
terracotta figurine 1 . We have already shown that the majority 
of the terracotta figurine* have not their arms in an uninutlisted 
condition and that those figurines which hav e tSLcir anm in an 
kimniLtilaled crmdjikui do not put on armlet*. In the emt of 
the stone and bronze fig urines whi ch have a mu 1 only ihe bronze 
figurine puts on the armlet.* It is interesting to note that the 
left arm of this figurine is fid] of atm let-, and the right arm ha* 
armlets at die elbow and the wrist. It has been shown beforr- 
JiiUid that many of the terracotta figurines put on girdles; hut 
it b worth noting that the bronze and stone figurines do not 
wear this ornament. This critical discussion leads us to con¬ 
clude that the terracotta figurines on one hand and the stone 
and bronze figurines on the other differ more than resemble* 
Tliis fact further proves dial lies id rs some general art-techniques 
tkt chiy-modellois follow mmc principles, advantageous. to 
their material, which were different from those followed by the 
stone-sculptors aivl die bronze-castors* 

Let us now deal with die second problem* viz, the relation 
between these terracotta figurines and the figure--, and figurine* 
of the succeeding age iii India. By this study we *hall l3c able 
to estimate how the Indus Valley terracotta figurines influence 
the succeeding ictdptursd trend of India. But before making 
such a comparative study it is desirable to state what is meant 
by the term 4 Succeeding agc ,T here. By the term Sl succeeding 
ai£e” is meant the period which intervenes the Indus Valley 
and the Maury a ai^e* 4 and there is every possibility that -uch 
an age existed. It may br conveniently termed as “lh« post- 
Indus Valley pre-Maurya* 1 age. It is extremely difficult to 


/ M&ckn?, 2, pi. XCIV. 6-8, 1931. 

2 ibid, 2, pi. XCIV, If 193L 

3 ibid , 2, pi XCIV. 6-8, 1931 \ Ibid, 12, pi C\ 1-3 „ 4-6 M 193J. 

4 Ibid, 2, pL XCIV. 6-8, mi. 

5 There is a great ttmlwvrr Jj regarding tfu eirer(lien if an age between 
the Indus l nitty and the XfaitrjQ ages. As tht& pwbtnn mil be 
latklfd in detail to the mntedtnj' chapter, it will *f titffujmt to 
narrate this cmtrvrrrfj here in the briefest sp. manner,, Bannji-Sailri 

[Banerji-Sestrl 4. pp. 248-61, 14 pU. 1934;, Ctnmw&swam? 
CoQTnaranvaniy, 3, t' 10. 1927), Crrhiatt iCcrbkv, 2 7 pp . 1-3, 
I936;lbid. 4~pp. 1-W r 1939 , Gh*sk (Ghesh. pp. 767-17 , 193$), 
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find out the chain by which the Indus Valley and the prat- 
Indus Valley pre-Maury* terracotta hfttrinci arc found; yet 
it will be out endeavour to find oat the link. Let ns, first ol alL 
devote our attention to the animal figurines which may be divi¬ 
ded into two groups p vii, r {ai animal, (b) bird. There is a stri¬ 
king resemblance between the terracotta hens found at Mohen|D- 
daru and belonging to the Indus Valley age 1 and at Bidr Mound 
in Taxsla belonging to the poat-Iudiu Valley pre-Manrya age, a 
between the terracotta dove found at Mohcnjo-darn and. belong¬ 
ing to the Indus Valley age* and the terracotta dove found at 
Busarh and belonging to the po*t-1 ndiis-Vidley prc-Maurya 
age.* So far as the animals are concerned p the remarkable 
•similarity between the horned head of a ram found at Mohenjo- 
darop 1 and the homed head of a ram discovered ai Biuarh," 
between the barking dog unearthed at Mhhenjo-daro* and the 
barking dog found ot Basarh 1 should be taken into seriau* 
^consideration. But no such remarkable similarity between 
the Indus Valley and the post-Indas Valley prc-Maurya terra- 
cotta human figurines can he shown* The pretence i A the 
Indus Valley art 'elements ii: sonic of the post-Indus Valley 


jMMtal jayastiml, 2 , pp. 125-26, Ph. AXV. 1, XXXIL 1, 
mS) 3 Marshall (Marshall, 2, pp. 71-72. pL XXII. 1, 3, 4, 7, 
1935 1, Page {Page, pp. 139-40, pi XXXL V, 1930), Salmon* 
(Salmon^ pp. 98*101. pi XXX. 1, 2\ 1928-29 and Sitmhmh 
{Siirrtktich, pp. 15+15, figs, 9-17 f 1941) art the scholars who 
assert the possibility of an oge intervening between the Indus l 'alley 
and the Mottrja ages. On the other hand y Godringtm [Godring£on t 1 , 

pp. I3&37 , 1929; Ibid, 2. pp. Mi-45, pi, 1931) u nd Gordon 
i Cordon, 7 , pp. 117-18, 1935; Ibid, 5,pp. 198-99, 1937; Ibid t 6, 
pp, 85-88. 1938 deny sack a possibility. Das Gupta {Dm Gupta, 
5 S pp. 138-41, 1936) supports the triew of thr former group of 
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pre-Maurya terracotta animals and also the absence of the Indui 
Valley art-element* in same of the post-Indus Valley pr^VU^a 
terracotta figurines arc logical and important from the vt-ind- 
pnirit of tlic evolution nf Indian sculpture, First. It shows 
that the Indus Valley sculpture which can not be shown to have 
been evolved out from the preceding sculpture of India which 
is itself Lost for ever has greatly influenced the art-tcduiiquc of 
the succeeding prist-Indus Valley pre-Maury* age and thus is 
not an upstart in the domain of Indian sculptural evolution 
but is the earliest extant phase of the evolution of Indian sculp¬ 
ture, Secondly, the remarkable similarity between the terra¬ 
cotta figurines found at Mohenjo-daro and at Busarh shows 
that llte Indus Valiev- civilisatiou penetrated further to the 
east in the Gaugetic Valley. Thirdly, the dissimilarity between 
some Indut Valley and post-Indus Valley ptc-Maurya terracotta 
figurines make-* room for sonic suggest Eon regarding the modell¬ 
ing of the post-Indus Valley pre-Maury a ter ratio tia figurines 
The modelling of the post-Indus Valley pre-Maurya terracotta 
figurines which will be dealt with in details in the next chapter 
has more affinity with that of the Maury a terracotta figurines 
than with the Indus Valley terracotta figurine*. This fact most 
probably show's that -Some new racial, cultural and artistic 
dements entered into the post-Indus Valley pre-Manrya terra- 
col ta figurine* and enriched them with new lifr-blond. 

Though it is not to the point to compare the Indus Valley 
tetTacotla figurines and the Maurya figural sculp lures* yet 
it is desirable to compare one terracotLa female figurine found 
at Mohenjo-daro 1 rFig. 17 ) and the monolithic yakshi figure 
found at Bcsnsgaf 1 [Fig, 701 and ascribed to the Maury a age 
in order to show that the Indus Valley terracotta figurines 
influenced, to some extent* the Maury a figuraJ sculp cures. So 
far u modelling is concerned, the first point which Is tommou 
to both is the peculiar curve which makes the waist thin and the 
buttocks heavy-* Secondly, the shoulder-curre in both these 
cases is very similar. Thirdly, the breasts are very similar 
in treatment in both these specimens. So far as jewelry is con¬ 
cerned, both these specimens wear ear-nogs* necklaces and girdle. 
It is quite true that the ear-rings, necklaces and girdle worn by 
both these figures diJTer much in point nf details* ye? the manner 
in which the necklaces are worn should be carefully noted. 
In this connect ion the most important point to he considered is 
that each of these figures wears, besides a ^dog-collar” necklace* 


/ Madcap 2, pi. XOV. H ( 1931. 

2 Btuhhqftr, pi. 9 r 1929. 
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, fjme necklaces which flow down Lhc breasts, Reading this 
point one atmUHt&lt of Bloch on the n«*foce worn by terracotta 
ferrule figurine found at bwh winch u highly lostructrve 
runs as follows, “Measured by the standard ol ientak beauty 
according to Indian notions, the Indy . 1 ' of Pfoo- 
can scarcely be called a rrpresert.at.vr of ^ 'air sex, for he 
necklace foils down between the breasts, while in ail the b»i 
sculptures the breasts are reprinted jo ct,, “ W 1 ™ r 
hardly a silk dtreacl could pass through between them 1 ius 
statncent leads us to conclude that in manner of w-earir^ he 
necklace the Yakshi figure found at Besnagar is much mdebtctl 
to this Miihcojo-darn terracotta female figurine. 

Let us now deal with the third problem, via., the relation 
between these terracotta figurines and contemporary iigures 
and figurines of other countries, H-is analytical treatment 
will ilm whether the Indus Valley terracotta figurines are the 
nroducis of Indian artistic experience uninfluenced by extra 
India factors or arc related to similar figurines of the centem- 
[nuirary age through a cultural bond. Many scholars have 
shown that the Indus Valley civilisation U very closely connerted 
with thr Sumerian civilisation which lay at the root ol Baby¬ 
lonian, Assyrian, and Achaemcninn civilisations, as cogitates ■ 
In Cunningham's time it was believed that tire seals of the Indus 
Valley type found at Harappa were foreign to India. Regard¬ 
ing one of llucsf seals he has remarked, “The seal is a smooth 
black stone without polish. On it is engraved very deeply a 
bull, without fuimp. looking at the right, with two Stars under 
the neck. Above the bull there is an inscription in sir charac¬ 
ters, which are quite unknown to me. 1 hey arc certainly 
not Indian letters; and as the bull which accompanies them is 
without a hump, I conclude that the seal is foreign to India . 
Tliat a great advance lias hecn made along this line is evident 
from a c‘imparattve study of his statement and of the recent 
trend of Indus Valley archaeology. In the monumental works* 
on the Indus Valley civilisation a great deal of brilliant research 
has been incorporated showing the fundamental relation between 
the Indus Valley and the Western Asiatic, particularly Sumerian, 
civilisation: and GAdd^ Lantjdimi 3 Fabri, B IrranlfiVarl,* Mackay t 
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Da? Gupta 1 and others have produced further evidence for the 
validity of this thesis. Here it will be our endeavour to find 
ihc relation Iwtween the Indus Valley and Wfislera Asiatic 
terracotta figurines- In course of lids itficuedou we may also 
lake sculpture* made of material other than day in order to 
prove i mr point. Ai we have noted IjcJbfchidd, the Indus 
Valley terracotta figurines may be broadly divided into ihree 
'.rations,, viz., human figurines, animals and bird*. Hie human 
figiirires may again be sub-divided into two sections, via., male 
figurine and Erma I c figurine. Thus, in alls we fimj four diffe¬ 
rent types of tcrracotu figurines as prevalent in die Indus Valley 
age- 

So far as male figurine* air concerned, the fun point which 
strike* us h the remarkable similarity in inoddling between 
some terracotta figurines belonging to the earliest period of 
Sumerian civilisation. The similarity between terracotta 
figurine* discovered at Muhcnjo-daro 1 andiwo day figurines 1 
belonging to the earliest periods of Sumerian civilisaiiuu ii 
it HLirkahle so far a* modelling is court mctL The great simi¬ 
larity between the eyes of one figurine 4 and those of some tndu? 
Valley terracotta figurine** Ls worth noting. Handcnde calls 
ihc eyes of this figurine a? consisting “of flattened bn Its/ 1 * 
which are round in shape; and thr above mentioned Indus 
Valley terracotta figurines I Lave eyes which arc round u< shape 
and which are very similar in treatment. No definite has 
been ascribed to these two Sumerian figurine*, though their 
very early daie, Vicing of Sumerian origin, is quite evident; 
but lhr age of the above-mentioned Indus Valley terracotta 
figurines his been arrived at from a study of the strata in which 
they are found. From the point of arcltaeologtcaL stratification 
Marshall has divided the Indus Valley civilisation as found at 
Mohenju-claro in In three periods, viz.. Late, Intermediate and 
Fatly, Late and fntr[mediate periods have again been sub¬ 
divided into three sub-periods each. The following tabular 
form gives us an idea of the stratification at iMohenjo-daru :— 


/ Dos Gupta, 4, pp* 166-37, 1936. 

2 Mackur, 2, ph, XCfV~XCF t 193L 
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lit stratum (? 1-^fcr I 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 


Period) 

(? Lute II Period) 

(? Late IH Period) 

{? liitcrmcdiaLe I Period -■• 
< ? Intermediate U Period) ... 
(? Intermediate lit Permd; 

i' ? Early I Periud) 


1-2 ft. 
3-3 ft. 
7-‘J ft. 
1243 ft. 
13.16 ft. 

... ia-im 
... 38 -3& ft. 


6 in. 


From tlds ml tie we underhand tWt 

SSSESSNiM tUi^SIL^ x 
KS SSXl *2 

^sssxt^yS’J^s^ 

artificially so a» to form an immense platform wet me wiroc 
artmciaiiy so a , „pause nl ground n. the 

™So?i. »d£^SSA* iAw•«<* 

™ °f t‘,; Httods Mttu probably the non-metUinr. ^ ihr 

G ft 14 ft- -nd 17 ft. stLdd be accounted in the mrular 

wav Mars ball lias further remarked that “we h » vc P^] 

- 11 ,. nilrrtvt.fi a mace of 300 years t drat is, twi* generatettis 

aoiece for each of the successive strata brought to light, without 
J-Mutuvi those that are still sub-merged* ami tluU occiLpa- 

f.r Moheriio-daro fell approximately between 32,>0 ■- 

2730 B.C,*'* Working along *J» Un<- 

W ’ttSfifilH s» fcrto L».c 

5/ . . . n oqi;fl_2730 B.C. All the terracotta hgurmr*. 

which have been referred to m coiutfictfoa vddt Ae eoiigr^ 
with the Sumerian termentta bjJ»B » 

Thus their age is approx nun I el > C. -.nlV,7:> n ■ 

Sumerian specimen men tinned are certainly not far 
age. There arc. moreover, *ntne other specimens foiuul . 
Mohetiioulart. and Kish which have remarkable points >l 
«hLXS and the comparison of these * 

opine that they belong to the same origin. Vi Kith in > ■ 

cLetary Mackay has found a terracotta 

lower body is lost. Us arms arc roughly made U I ms «« 
pinched mac, Hat round pellets of da y- for eyes, the month ju>» 

; Marshall. 29, 1931, 

2 Ibid, 30A , t93i. 

3 Ibid, 30A, 1931. 

Mock ay, 2, PP- 342-46, 1931. 
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indicated and wears a turban over which there is a wig. 1 There 
is a fundamental similarity between this figurine and one Found 
Ai Mohenjodaro.* This M«henj«-dart> tenracotm figurine 
belongs to Late TI Period 5 and Consequently is to be ascribed 
to C* 29£tfX*750 B.C + The age of the Kish terracotta figurine 
is not definitely stated but there Is m.j doubt that it belong! to 
the Sumerian age, 4 

Besides the striking similarity between the Indus Valiev 
and die Sumerian terracotta figurines we find also the *trLUng 
similarity between the Indus Valley figurines in stone, terracotta 
and other materials on one hand ami the Sumerian sculpture* 
in stone, terracotta and other materials on the other hand. 
'This pLirther proves the fundamental relationship which existed 
between these Lviu centres of culture. In order to prove this 
point we should compare some concrete examples. In Mohenjo- 
diiro une terracotta bull 5 lias been found* This has great re- 
Semblance with some specimens 4 found in the Near East, The 
alabaster bull or bison illustrated iiiCoiUcnnu^s work has been 
found at Elam and hdfrrgi to "la periotk arch&ique qtii predde 
h dy ilia lie d 1 Agaric/* Regarding the bull made of slate 
Langdor remarks, "They obviously belong to a series of plaques 
which represented rural and oilier scene*. The figure* are 
-made of pure, white Limestone, but the comp mtkm of the 
scenes can not be represented for hardly any part of the slate 
frame-work nf the plaques could be found. This series of 
plaques reveal! a Sumerian art nf elegance, arid shows that 
I heir artistic genius has been Underestimated,”* The bull 
Found nt Mnhenjo-darn belongs to the Intermediate Period.* 
A careful and comparative study of these three representations 
of bull in different material! such as clay* alabaster and date at 
different place*. vi?:, T EEarn^ Kish and Mohcnjo-durc and 
belonging to the prr-Agftd epoch of Elam f the pre-Sargonk 


/ Mttiay, //, pL 11. pi XLV1L I B 1929 

3 Ibid, 2, pL XC/r. 2, I9SL This similarity has been first 
noticed b 1 Giiptti i £}tti Gup tit. 4, pp r 1936 1 . 

3 MacLij, 2 r p. 345 T 1931. 

4 md, iu p* m* /m 

5 Jbid w 2, pL ACT//- 23, mi. 

6 CanUtum, 2.fiZr 389* 1927; Langdan* l f aL L pL XLLv t /ig. 1924. 

7 mi Fat- I. pp. 72-73, 1924. 

8 Mmkqp; 2, p. 354 , 193L 
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period of Kish aod the Intermediate Period of the Indus Valley 
Culture have the remarkable similarity among themselves 
Far as modelling Li cot cerned, the mmt striking pomt ol similarity 
bring the general flabbiness of the body. 

Lei ns now come to the birds. There is a great similarity, 
so Tar as modelling is concerned, between one terracotta dove 
Sound at Mdhenjo-dan* 1 and other figurines representing dovr 
at different places in Near East. 1 Let us, hist of all, deal with 
tiie age of these dove figurines one by one. Hie Mohetijo-darn 
specimen which, belongs to the Intermediate Period 11 tu be 
ascribed m the period C. 3150-2950 H.C.. the specimen .liusim- 
ted in Cahi ter mis work is found at Tdl-el-Obttd andl is ascribed 
in C 30Q0 B G** s the s^cimen illustraled m Hall and ooHc> £ 
workt^'hirli found ai Al-Ubaid r is not definitely ascribes 
to imv nirr- 1 E^rding the dove Ol^trated m Mor^n * 
work lhere is the following observation. “La colnmlic cn ierre 
t-madlc^p I'oiscjiu d* UhUt auivant touic apparent e 5 t d uu 
travail trri mignt; imr ligc du bronze ! a imversant In fi.smi 
urobablemeiii a I eMremitc d* im sceptre; but its age » not 
properly indicated. A rinse perusal of these doves found »i 
different places shows that they are very similar in execution. 
They resemble each other very strikingly except in one or two 
points. Unlike all the specimens mentioned above the Mohenjn- 
daro specimen has its wing outstretched. Like other three 
examples the Mohenjn-daro specimen, "stands upon a Mme- 
whar iuisatisfactory base, which is slightly hollowed beneath, 
Except these two points of difference there is a great similarity 
between these specimens. 

Thu* we -see thill there exists a fundamental relationship 
between the terracotta figurines of the Indus Valley age on One 
hand and the figurines niade in clay, stone and other materials 


/ Matkay, 2, fit- ALT'/. /, 1931- 


2 Contrn&u t 2, r oL 2, fig. 

C L., pi XXXIIl, 3, 4 , 
1905. 


342, 1927 ; HaU, 11 X. e»J Wnilty, 
1927\ Morgan, J. Dr, VqL VII. fig. 69, 


3 Canttnav, 2, ret. /, />. 446, 1927 . 

4 Hall. If. R. and Wnoilry. C. p. 98, 1927 . Though thru 

hirdi ait not iunited ta any definite age, there w 110 doubt that 

Ihf f ait of Sitmrti&a 

5 Morgan, J. dr, Del. Vli. p. 47, 1905. Though itr age is ml indi- 
talfd. Hurt is no doubt that it ii of Sumerian origin. 


6 Machuy, 2, p. 350, 1931. 
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iif the Near Ejs.t, partloihrl) nf the lain! inhabited by the 
Sumerians, This assertion is further corroborated by the 
nimiliirity^ noticed by many scholars, between other products, 
particularly the inscribed and i> inscribed seals, of the Indus 
Valley and the Sumerian ages. Yet impite of this fundamental 
similarity there are isomc characteristics which are peculiar 
to the Indus Valley people and wliich have differentiated all 
the products of the Indus Valley age from those of the Near 
East- This assertion makers room fer the hypothesis that die 
laud between- the Tigris and the Euphrates on erne hand and the 
Iudu> on the other hand constitutes an area where one culture 
originated* Thh culture penetrated to ihe west in the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley and to the Ead In the Indus Valley. Then 
in both these centres local influence made them ns typical of the 
places where they thrived. Regarding this point Stein lnu 
opined that at British Baluchis tan, Makraix, Southern Persia, 
Fars* the ancient PcTsas which constilute the Indodranian 
border-land plentiful remain* of thcch&Icolitlvicand lairr periods 
have been recovered which provide the Links with the earliest 
civilisations as yet known from Mesopotamia and Elam on one 
hand and fmm the Indus Valley on die other hand* 1 This is 
the latest view on this problem- Olhci important views on thi-s 
problem are the following, Cootnaraswamy holds die view pro¬ 
pounded by MarshaIL He observes, H+ Bm it is at least pro¬ 
bable that the civilisation of which wc have now obtained this 
first glimpse w^as developed in the Indus Valley itself and was fts 
distinctive of that region* as the civilisation of the Pharaohs was 
distinctive of the Nik; and if the Sumerians, as ii generally 
supposed. represent an intrusive element in Mesopotamia, 
then the possibility is dearly suggested of India forming ulti¬ 
mately to be the cradle of their civilisation, which in ua turn 
lay at the root of Babylonian, Assyrian and Western Asiatic 
culture generally."* Here it is relevant to offer seme criticism 
to this statement. It is mute tmc p as Marshall and Croniara- 
iwamy believe* that the Irdns Valley civilisation is distinctive 
of the Indus Valley in as much ai there are some factors in till* 
culture which have given it a distinct stamp but this statement 
does not appear to hr fully true because there are some factors 
in the Indus Valley civilisation which connect it with the Western 
Asiatic, particularly Sumerian, cultures. Secondly, it is diffi¬ 
cult to follow the chain nf argument by which GtHimaraswamy 
leads one to conclude that India is to be considered as ihe cradle 
of the Sumerian civilisation because the Sumerian* presupposed 
to be an intrusive clement m ancient Mesopotamia- It ha* 
not yet been proved that the Sumerian culture Is later in uec 
than the Indus Valley culture and that the Sumerian culture 


1 Stein, 3, pp. 129 . 149-41, 1934, 

2 Cw*mm&sn:&my w 3, p, 5, 1927, 
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is nothing but an offshoot of the hidus Valley ojiurr wording 
to archaeological evidence; and unless thc&t two hypottocs 
cat} be established, it will not be logical to conclude dial India 
was the cradle of the Sumerian civilisation. Regarding this 
problem KramHsch opines that the ttulptum of the I ad si s 
Valley supply the Jink between the palaeolithic and later Indian 
arts by observing that “the main medium in India of translation 
from actual seeing into artistic form 1 % model ling. In this 
respect the heritage of the palaeolithic, art h carried on into the 
chaleolkhic stage, In which the Indus civilisation belongs’ 11 
But Kramiisch baa not proved by concrete examples how the 
palaeolithic art or India and the Indus Valley sculpture are 
related with reference to modelling. In India no sculpture 
has been found ns yet to which the palaeolithic age may Iw 
ascribed. = Therdbre it is difficult to substantiate ihe theory 
of Kramriscb and it appears that StcirV theory is die he 1 -! of all. 

’That the Indus Valley terracotta figurines much influenced 
live po&t-Indus Valley pre-Maurya terracotta hgorino has been 
indicated. With the advent of the p>st4ndita Valley pre- 
Maurya the centre of culture shifted from the Indus Valley 
to the Ganges Valley and new formative principles entered into 
art, the most irnportani of diem being meddling and art-tcdi- 
nkjue. lids greatly changed the art of this period and gave it 
st new shape and meaning. 


/ Kiarttitich, 2 f p- 3 f 1933* 

2 Das Gupta, H, C, pp. t-96 , I93L 
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FaKf-Iadiis Valley Fee-Maury a„ 

From the Indus Valley age we come to an age which is 
between die Indus Valley and the Maury a age? nod which 
nsay* therefore, he convcnicr tly called the post.-1 mins Valley 
pre-Maurya age, But it nhould lie pointed nut here that the 
possibility" of the exist cnee of such an age is denied by a number 
fiF scholars- This ranowem is so important that it should 
he treated here in details. hi course of a iiumher uf papers 1 
on early Indian terracotta figurine 5 Gordon has expressed an 
npinion that certain terracottas which have been ascribed to 
ihe pi isl-ludiLs Valley prc-Mauxya age liy some scholars are 
nox mj early. In thi* connection hr Ims remarked * ’^certain 
icjraenttas iui.vr been singled out and quite arbitrarily classified 
as "Primitive' and Pre-Maury an 1 . Mr. K. Deb, Cridiiogtoii 
has already time much to show’ That the alleged prhnilivencsi 
i in accompanied by other confifiimiory evidence does not indi¬ 
cate great antiquity-" 1 Cotfringtoa has published two papers 1 
in which he has made the above-mentioned assertion rmi rising 
the view nf Marshal] regarding the age ascribed by him to 
certain terracottas unearthed at Bhiia ir. Allahabad district 
in the United Province* and labelled by him a? ^primitive 1 on 
tJic ground of archacnlogi«iJ stratification, 4 The main point 
which Codringtr.T 1 . has made agair-sl 1 itn h that “among the 
terracmiu called 4 Primitive T there are many that are defipitfcly 
comparable with Use sculpture of Bl^arhat ard Sanchi (Second- 
Fim century B.C.}'** litis £1 airmen I semi 1 to he, in all pro¬ 
bability, unacceptable . 4 For cxaniple, if any l»dy studies the 
modelling uf the chief Maun a figttral iculptwres belonging 


/ Gordo* r, 3 t H7 f 1935; Mi, 5 t pp, /SWS t J937i Bid, fi> 
pit, vi-tx\ im. 

2 Md, .% p r 117, 1935 . 

3 C*dri**£tn*, i f flp - 13&37,1929; Bid. 2 y pp MMS.pbt*, 1931 

f AftoltiJ, 1\ W 7/ t 7* 7jf p pi. AXIL L \ 4, 7, 1915. liy iht 
irrm 'prhnitBt' Marshall ahinvush mtans tht posl-lndtts l nlltj 
j&ro Atmrys ft,gr n i fce ftnr f^nor rfc/Tj^nVrrJ 

hffirf thr ipf'. imrrts fljrribrd So iht Af*wryu ti£t. 

5 Cndrinjrltm, L p* L37 t 1929 . 

f Cnrniau is tb nmt xf$rrt ailk of Gordon's lints. has txpft* 

sled hff ahwt in a number of pepr rs r (Cethit u f 2 f pp. 1-3 , J936; 
Bid, 3, pp . 150-52, 1937 ; »M P 4,pp. /-/A 
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to ilit indigenous type 1 , he will run** probably conclude that 
tang betare the Maury* age there had been prevalent some 
types of sculpture which were, Us some extent, akin to these 
specimens and which served as prototypes for die Manly a 
sculpture* imentioned above 1 . But this assertion does not con¬ 
sequently mean that all the terracotta figurines ofthe postdmhi* 
Valley pre-Maurya are akin to the unknoivtt Maurya i^culp- 
tures* im the contrary, it mean* that acme of them are different 
from the Maurya sculptures because all sculptural types do not 
persist In the succeeding ages. 

The points of similarity as wll a^ difference between tlir 
sculptures belonging to the Indus Volley and Maurya age- 
aial the highly finished nature of die Maurya Rgural sculptures,, 
which would not have hem possible with the denial of some 
preceding and. tr> some extent, similar specimens naturally 
lead us tr* visualise the posh-lndu* Valley pre-Matuya age when 
terracotta figurines might have been mode. At the site of 
Blair Mound in Tax da itt North-Western India Marshal) has 
unearthed a number of terracotta figurines. 1 Regarding the 
age of these specimens he remarks, “Of the rest of the miscella¬ 
neous objects figured on PL XI the only one which docs not 
come from the top stratum is No* 13, ..Fig** 9 and 14 ate chara¬ 
cteristic specimens of the primitive terracotta work of this 
period„ acid Fig, 15 is a typical example oFchildren's toys.. AH 
that can safely he said is that the top stratum belongs unquestio¬ 
nably to the third or fourth century B.CV'* In the annual 
report of the following year Marshall illustrates a number of 
terracotta figurines unearthed at the same site. 1 Regarding 
the age of these specimens he has not said anything very definite 
but hki remarked that there are four c]ear]y defined stratu at 


/ Cwrnfi*pS{pamf t 3 t pi, ill, $. 1927: Bachhofrr, ph, 9-11, 1927. 

? /« this conttrclirm oiu state mtnt made by Bachkqfer regarding thf 

origin of iAr.tr figure! stutfihrw is highly inifTfSling, He writes^ 
“Long hrfort thf. Mauryv dynasty there had already emitted in India 
an ari cf unsod ear ring nr slay snifptutt whtih iwfhdutj shaped am 
modelled ihf wflLknown figures of the 7 'visas and Tajtsfi r 7f • 
fart that a rmturj later the artists of Borhuf t*printed with frmfy 
outlined types of gnds prints in this diffctwri'. fBaehhnfrF r p. 12 t 
1929), 

3 Marshall) 12. pL XL B f H , PS, 1922 . 

4 Fbid. 12 r pp. 23. 24 * 1922. 

J Ibid. 14. PL XVL l~17 r ms. 
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Bhir Mound an-1 that the upper-most af all thr^r r 

he referred in thr 3rd ur -kh century RaC.” 1 Hr im* further 
remarked, “The terracottas illustrated in I*t. XVT arc all iu thr 
characteristic early Indian style recalling to mind the primitive 
tetracnitas from early strata cif Bliita and other sites In Hindus- 
These show that the abcivc-mirntioncd terracotta 
figurine* can not, in all probability, lie placed later lhau thr 
post-Indus Valley prr-Mfcurya age. 

At HhLtn an Allahabad district in thr United Provinces 
Marshall has discovered a number of Irtracotti figurines. which,, 
a* has been shown befnrrlmnd, may be asm bed in thr post- 
Indus Valley pre-Maury a age. 

Ac Ruxar in Shahbud district in Bihar Banerji-Sastri ha- 
unearthed a number nf terracotta Sgimncs® of which 

should be plared hi this age on thr rnn&IdcraiMiu of arrkacolo- 
gical strati heat ion. Regarding the find-spot of these antiquilic 
he rernarb, “The rote at Buxar is an extensive mound and a 
quarter of a mile in length, rising about 30 feel from the present 
level of ttic town, and 52 feel frfui] the bed oi the Gange« +h . 
Burrowing underground From the present surface IcyrI 
unearthed thr Maurya stratum about J5 feri below t with e&tl- 
teinprirary brick itmc lures T and terracotta Inc hiding a seal 
inscribed in Aiokan BrShmi and in pure Magadhi ir^ding 
gatlaia aia; tf. pbic II. Below this level, down to the bed 
river, j!? feet from the present surface, were hud bare the 
remains of ii finely built cirj of thr chaJcotHhic prnod, nju 
he neat h thu city, layer after layer of carlin stmc tures^ erected 
successive I v iw the ruins of their predecessors, * ,Fig* 52) This 
statement lead* one to conclude that the terracotta bpirinr^ 
found at the -trata below 35 feet at this site may be ascribed to 
the pew t-Indtu Valley pre-Maury a age. Further the cons]- 
deration of style which consists mainly to the peculiar head¬ 
dresses worn l»y these Figurines probably lead* one to the same 
conclusion. 

At Bulaudi Bagh in Patna district in Bihar ancient terr acott a 
/ Marshall, 14, p. 18, 1923. 

3 IStV, 14, p. "0. 1923. tty this rrmmh Mm shall ahnipusly ml finds 
that that intaraUa fiptrtma arr tn hr trfattd to thr post-Indus 
Fat fry pir-.\fnntya apt. 

3 Banrni-Stutri, J, PP- 187-91, It ph. I930\ Ibid , 2. pp, 1-3. pi. 

Hid, I. pp. 218-/H 14 ph.. 1934. It shnald hr pnmtrd 
ant that thr tmarotia fi tartars iltuilralrd in BsnrrH-Sastri, 4, pp. 
248-111. 14 ph, 1934 art not propah iotaln^n«i. 

4 hid, 4. pp. 249-50, 1934. 
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figurines have been found tome of which niiiy hr ascribed u* 
this age on ihc conjideniliim of afchacobtica) HtratJfkadou. 
In this Conner don special importance should he a t inched to 
.1 gh^S'SGil found in square N 33 C 3 at the depth of 7 Ft. ti in, 
and bi*cril>rd abhnjaminwsa* fFig* 13) and to another glasai- 
sral found in square N 34 d at the depth of 13 Fl fi in, and ins¬ 
cribed marnafsa)® ‘Fib;, 54. at Bulan di Bagh- Mr inscribed 
antiquity in reputed to have been found below the strawm o\ 
n ft. b in- -it Bulandi Bagh. The palue graphical study of 
us round on the First mentioned ra| h important, Li « nn 
inverted form which i* Found not only in tlr BhattlpmLi ini- 
rrriptiuns 3 aM ribrd to the Miuu-ya age ta\ BUhlcr.* M>otr.vei 
die undoubted n inn lari ty of a. ■ ■■. ui and inscribed J i- 

ttui sr + d lo similar letters Found m M e inscriptions of Asoka 
I li dm bt ilia I ihi- seal should 1 h- ascribed lo the M*» 'n 

agc r The letters nv: .jnd (ia) found on the second sea! are also 
similar to such letters found in the inscription* of Afoka. 'Hiis 
that the strata below 1 ft. 6 in. mav be cither Maury* 
or pa»l"Mauryii, The present author Jms had the opportunity 
of carcfally studying all the terracotta figurines, smcai t^ed at 
Btllandl Bagl 1 and preserved In the Patna MMeum, with thr 
help of the official record roniainingcxnn infiirmatiomxgaidhi-L 
ihe actual find-spot of the*c figurines and of die abovr-meiilhmrd 
two inscribed seals and Found that four terracotta specimen*,* 
of which three 3Live been tentatively ascribed to M e post-Indus 
Valley pre-Maury □ age by Coma] swamy * may be placed in 
this age if we assume that the Mrani Sower than 13 ft, G in, are 
pu*t-lndus Valley prc-Maurya. The peculiar head-drc?s s 
dress and uraaranih worn by two of these peci mens' probably 
differentiate them from the Maiuya speHmcnj; but ti e other 
two ^peenmens® vrlui.se facial type has resemblance to that *v 
sfimt Maury a and jfunga sculptures nnav also he ascribed lo 


/ JfljaJaw/, .7. pp. 1B1-B2„ I98 r plnie feeing p. 189. 1924. 

2 it* rV T 3, pp. !BK l 4 M Y phlejkcmg p. 189, 1924. 

3 ijtderi, nvtfcti ms. 1329-39 w 1909-10, 

4 BuhUr, iqfii IL 32. XIIf-XV, 1890. 

5 Spwntr, 5, pi. /. p. 27, pL XV L 1920. 

ft Cmttiartjtjriittjv, -f, p r 70, fajfr/, 2, ms. N. Iqfrl 7. rw. 51. 1928, 

7 $p«M*r f 5. pi. Xyf. 3 t 4 r 1920, 

8 tbti. 5 W pL XVI. J\ 2, 1920. 
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the pcwt-Indu-v Valley pre-Mauryn age foe the return u> * toted 
above in c- nncciimi with the rriilcUm nf Cadringtan’t rtftiark* 
regarding the artribuimn of age n* some terracotta %imn£* ty 
Marshall. 


At Kadiiinktuin, Bakargtmjt Bhiknapahari, MustolUpur 
ant1 GctUdipor which a« all close to each other end near 1 aitta 
in Bihar Javaswal has discovered certain terracotta hjjiinnts 
which may he ascribed to this age on the consideration of 
archaeological stratification. As in tire case of the Buxar and 
Bulandi Bagh specimens already referred to special importance 
should lie attached to an inscription found «tt unr o! the objects 
discovered al Kadamkitan 1 fFig. 55) from a depth of 14 It. 
This inscription is VLSakluria. On the consideration, of its 
palaeography thin inscription h m he ascribed to the Mamya 
aifc.* As a corroborative evidence “silver punched and copper 
ii.iph also have been found which bear Matuya marks. ream 
this evidence it seems logical to conclude that the strata below 
14 ft. at Kadamknait is either Matirya or pre-Maiuya. Regard¬ 
ing this problem (avaswal has observed. “In other parts of India 
(Santath, Ratnpurva etc. the Aiokan level b 13 At Patoa, 
wherever a well i« dug, the Maurya level is at 14 oi 13 . Noth¬ 
in* Guptan iLfls been found in the present excave turns which 
shown that the place ceased to 1* inhabited before the Guptan 
age. The neutral Maurya level from rarliei corn buds 
rGolalthpui 15') and other experiences of untie rScalding over 
twenty-one year, at Patna is 1+ to 12 lcet. T< Therefore the 
stratum below !4 ft. may lie token as pO*t-Indw Valley pie- 
Maun r a. On ibis roiisidcrtwion orn* lemcaiis figurine inikncl 
at n depth of 17 ft. in Bhilmapahari * and .mother terracotta 


/ Journal. 2, p. 125, pi. A AA. J. 1935. 

2 Tfv ttmarkablt nxnlaritj brtwten Ma. fli ondir. of th 'J inscription 
cm oni hand and khi ’Bukin, Inftl II, JO. if. I896\ m (itnd, 35 
fi. 1895) and irni (Hid, 37, If. 1895) mptcti«if « <k* nthtr 
hand on thr Kalsi inscriptions of Atoka should hr net*d. It ’t 
inlnfUing to naf-r I Hal ihrst thru tjfpts of Uttt* do net omit ndt *> 

iff w the trier in sen pi tons. 

3 JfjNUUiit -■ p- t2S f I93S+ 

4 ibid, 2, p. 125, 1935 ; but objetim r way hi raiud for iht 
tttmiwms a qua of tbtMaurja agt at Patrti. At Butand,^ Bagh a 
gUsi still, imtriitd abhnjuitiemasa in thr Xumrya BrakmiScript end 
rtffTTtd to obovt, has btm found at a dtpth of 7 ft. 5 tn. 


5 Ibid, 2, pi. XXX. I, 1935. 
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M^iinur found At a lEc ptS l of Iff ft, in the same lift 1 should hr 
ascribed to ihr post* Indus Valley pre-Maurya age. 

Besides the above mentioned terracotta figurine* which have 
been ascribed to the post-Indua Valley prc-Maurya age on the 
consideration of archaeological t-trulificatiuti and die lind~!ipoL 
or inscribed antiquities there arc some other specimen* which 
are to be attributed to this age on the confide ra ton of style. 
Regarding this point Coomunwwamy olworvct, 11 Minor anti¬ 
quities of undoubted prc-Maurya date have Ijcch found at 
various sites of which the Bhir Mound at Taxila \s the most 
important. The remains excavated here include beach and 
la the-tur tied polished hard stones, terracotta reliefs fsamc resemb¬ 
ling the Earth goddess from Lauriya referred tn nbovcj,..Other 
terracotta* of probably prc-Maurya date have been round af 
N agari, Rasarh, Bhila and Fataliputra. 1 ^ It should lie pointed 
out here that though certain, terracotta figurines have been 
ascribed to the poit-Indip Valley prr-Maurya age on the r.on- 
sidc ration of archaeological stratification and the find-spot of 
inscribed antiquities, yet it can nut be said with absolute definite¬ 
ness that they are to l*r ascribed to the post-1 ndin 
Valley prc-Maurya age and not later, i.e.* the Maury a 

age- On the contrary, it may be said that they can rot be 
placed later than the Maurya age, ix. t the Maury a age and that 
other com idem! ions help nil to conclude that they may be 
ascribed to the post-Indu* \ alley pre-*Maurya age, Un this 
consideration there is mo evidence to prove that certain terracotta 
reliefs found al Bhir Mound an Taxi!a are of urdoubted pre- 
Maurya date. It has been .shown that, in the absence of any 
cortrodictnry evidence, certait Bhir Mound terracotta figurines 
should be ascribed to the post-Indus Valley prc-Maurya age. 
f urther there is no evidence to show. asCoomaraswamy has done, 
that rertair terracotta figurines fourd at the Bhir Mound in 
Tnxlia arc of undoubted post-Indus Valley pre-Maurya age and 
that certain terracotta figurines found at fititta and Fataliputra* 
are of probably post-Indus Valley prc-Maurya age + On the 
contrary, good reason* have been adduced beforehand to show 
that there are cqital reasons for ascribing certain terracotta 
figurine* to the post-Indus Valley prc-Maurya age. 

The terracotta figurine* at ftagari have been unearthed by 
Bbandarkar 1 hut he Itas not said anything regarding the age of 

1 JejpaW, 2 W pi. XXXU, ! t 19357 

2 Cmmmtmr, 3 r p* 10 , 1927. 

.3 B? th* ttrm Patalipalr'd'* C^nmsinjsa^dtn y ^bnouift rtfrtt 1$ t h* 

tnrac&Ua figurmn found a! Bufomfi B*gk+ 

4 Bkmbrhtr, 4. ph. XXL ha:. XXII. a r XXIV 17 * 2L 22, 
2*~2f>, 40 * 63. 66, 70, 71, 1920. 
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these examples, On the atylstic consideration n i* jio-isibie to 
divide them into two groups, 1 The group which is earlier in age 
appears to belong i - the Maury* age because the animal figu¬ 
rine'are crude in execution and thr illustrated female figurine 
betrays the Maurya tramp. 


TJie terracotta figurine* of Basarh have been unearthed by 
Bloch 11 and Spooner*. It is true that the specimens Ultatrated 
by W«ch are very ancient, yet he has nm made any attempt to 
ascertain the age or these examples. There is no doubt that 
-omc of these examples are Maurya 1 if viewed lrom lire stylistic 
point. Tliere are some other figurine* which may be referred 
to the pust-lndus Valley pre-Maurya age nn account >.! extreme 
crudeness,* There arc some other figurines which may be 
referred to the Indus Valley pre-Manryn age on account 
■ >f thrir more aflmitv with the figurines of the Indus \ alley age 
than with those of the Maurya age.* Spooner h*i not made 
anv definite statement regarding the age n( those hgunnrs 
which he lias discovered at Basarh. It may be opined ihat on 
the stylistir ground thev are to be ascribed to the Maurya age. 


At Bufandi Bagh Page has unearthed one terracotta female 
figurine- which, may be ascribed to the pusi-lndua Valley pre- 
Maitrya age nn account oT its close analogy with sonic oi the 
terracotta figurines found at Bulandi Bagb and referred to this 
aj^e beforehand. 

Besides these figurines there are some other specimen-, which 
have been ascribed to this age. At the outset H may hr pointed 
out that these figurine* have not been found in course oi actual 


1 Out t-raap is npratnUd by fruits dtwjraifdjn Bhardathw 

4 tot V Y/P . 17 2h 22 % 24~26 t 40 7 65, 66 1 70, j / s 1920 arid tm 
bthergroup by ft prints iUsstraUd in Ibid , XXI. b, <*. XXII. 

a, On thr ttyiiitu raasulnotim Iht fonun */otip >i tnrhrr 

iti agt thm thr falter gtnup, 

2 Bloch, i. pi. XXXVJIL l, J, i-i/, 1006. 


3 

4 

5 

6 


SpotnitTi XLJlt-XLlf* IBIj . 

In this «nBtfii*. thr grot nmitinrily bttwrfn 

iBloth i fit, XXXIX 16, 1006) am/ the Dtdrst^ftMU ji&f* 

[Barhhrfcf, pi. 9 t 1920) nf tht Manila tgt shnvld bf particularly 

Blah,' /, fit. XXXIX. 5, 6, 1906. 

Ibid, I, pi. XXXIX. 7, 9, 11, 13, 1906. 


Pa t t, pi. XXXI. k, 1930. 


7 
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excavation but have been procured from the curio-dealer*. 
CwtiuraiivaTui lias written tw« papers' in which lie tuo tnei 
t 0 prove biut some terracotta figunnn preserved in the Heston 
Mseum or l-ine Arts and procured from the curio-dealer* are 
to he ascribed to this ai?e. It is extremely dillicult to follow the 
arguments bv which he trie* to ascribe them ti* this age. But 
there are specimen* illustrated in his papers which, arc to he 
ascribed to this age on very clear stylistic consideration, I heft 
b one unique example 3 and some examples of the same type 
which may be ascribed to this age on the consideration of style. 
In one of these tw o papers Coomaraswamy has remarked regard¬ 
ing this figurine. "The first group may be tentatively deenbed 
as Indo-Sumerian, and dated perhaps in the accord milimmum 
B.C- It U represented by one very perfect figurine (Fig- I) mid 
three fragment**" 1 But U appear* that there L* no good reason 
Ihr ascribing this figurine to the Indus Valley age,which Coomara- 
swamy call' us the tndo-Surnrriun age, as no terracotta figurmr 
of this type has been Ibiatd in the Indus Valley* rhrtefow he 
appears in be mure rational when he does not refer this to an 
exact age but simply calls it "as a terracotta from Peshawar * 
and ascribed it to some pari of the second millennium B.C. 
There .ire many reasons, which w ill br stated later on in connec¬ 
tion with the foreign influence on the post-Indus Valley prr- 
Maurya terracotta figurines, for which this fitjurmc should 
be placed between the Indus Valley and the Maurya ages, i.e., 
in tire post-Indus Valley pre-Maurya age. Cloomaiiiswamy 
has ascribed certair other lerracmia figurine* 1 n> the post-11idt s 
Valley pre-Maury a age. With the exception of one figurine 11 


/ CaemttTiimtrnj, 2 , pp. 90-96, 1927 ; Ibid, 4, pp. 64-76, ,figi. 
t-5i, ms, 

2 Ibid, 2, fig. I on p. 91, 1927 ; Ibid, 4, pp. 65-67. figs. 1,2,1926. 

3 Ibid, 4, p< 67, figs. 3, 4, 1928 , 

4 Ibid, p. 98. 1927 . , 

5 Ibid, 4, p, 65, 1928 . 

6 Ibid, 4, P> 67, 19.18. Thr similar terracotta ftgtinn/i Huts lm ted 
in Cnrdm i, I. pL XIII. Jig. 2. mi. 9, 12, 29, 1932 ; Ibid, 2, 
pp. 69-71, ft- 1, rms, /, 2, 3. 1934 shmttd be Tfjtrred t(< this age. 
Oilier fjgurintf illustrated in G prdeti, 2, pp. 69-71, fig, 1, ftb{- 
4-6- I9'7 f may alsii ht ascribed in this age iwi or count of thfir 
archmntrsi, 

7 Conmctra steamy, 2, fig. 2-5, 8, 9, 16. 1927, 

8 Ibid, 2, Jig * 2, 1927. 
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*11 these terracotta purines are very closely simitar to the Maurya 
steme-sctilputres. Their stylistic consideration does not help m 
in attributing them to the post-Indus Valley prc-Maitrya age 
for the reasons mentioned nbo% r e. The following are the reason^ 
I'itr which one terracotta figurine, mentioned above, has been 
ascribed to this age. The hand* and the legs taper almost to 
mill) ts j tills characteristic is not found in the Maury a stone- 
sculptures and tenucntla figurines. Moreover it Ha* more 
aiTmity with the nude hgorine on tl'te Layriya Nandangarh 
guld-plnqtAe L which has been referred to the seventh or eighth 
^century E.C. titan with the Maurya stone iculpturca and terracotta 
6imrin<»- In another paper, already referred t« F Coi-ma ra*wamy 
has ascribed certain terracotta figurines ut the post-Indus Valley 
pre-Maury a age* 1 He hav ascribed these ipedmms to this age 
uifexi the stylistic gToiwd ; but it is extremely difficult to follow hi* 
-arguments by which he conic* to tliis eandmwiL Somt m thc 
terracoLta figurines illustrated in this paper^re the same figuriues 
which have been illustrated m another paper* and which have 
dready been shown to belong to the puaMndu* Valley pre- 
Maury a agr on siylistic rmsidrration. Two morr RguTWies 0 
^fouc bfthc.se type* Imve been shown to belong tu this age. Our 
other specimen,* related to another sped men 7 referred to this 
age. m.iv !)i rocnt.ial to this age- Three figurines* found at 
Baiundi Bogh and illustrated in this paper have aireadv b«« 
shown to he‘ ascribed to this age on the ground nf archaeological 
stnUiScMion. The remaining figurines do not produce evid ence 
to be ascribed to this age. In an article SalmonV has ascribed 
■certain terracotta figurines* to this age ; hot as the esae. fin - 
spot or these figurines is not known and as style does not help 
ns. i t is belter to keep these specimens aside. In a recent article 

1 CaomauuitL'amy, 3, pi- XXX, 105, 1927. 

2 lb>A 4,fgi.l-6, *33,33, 39, 40, 51, 1923. 

3 fbii!, 4, ftp. {/*::). 5, 1928. 


4 ibid. 2, fix s- 4 3, 1927. 

5 Ibid, 4,figs. 3, 4, 1928. 

6 Ibid. 4, Jig. d, 1928, 


7 ibid, 4. fin. J. 1928. 

8 Ibid, 4,f,v. 14, tG, 51, 1928. 

9 Satmw, p>- XXX- 1. 2. 1923-29 ; /An Guphi, Xpp-1—6, 1936. 
IQ Sltrahiitlt, pp. 1-26, pit. 1-XVII, 1941. 
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Stem bach has studied a group of terracotta figurines in the 
collection of Dr. taigcniuc Banasinakl, Conti;! General lor 
Poland in Bomba). He has not stated the anual find-*pot 
of these specimens. He hm divided them into a number of 
^njims among which there are iuo, viz,, ^ I) Indu s \ alley upto 
400 1LC- and (2) Late pre-Maiuya (from 400 to 200 B,C.) It 
m-sths that the author has made some mistake in naming these 
two group*. The First grtmp can not be Ind lls Vailcy »erracotia* 
a± all the terracottas shown in this group are post-Indus \ alley 
pie-Mattryaon the sty Shi tic ground and the second group can un c 
be called late pre-Maurya terracottas as all the spec imeu is in elu¬ 
ded in it arc Maurya specimen* from the siand-posm of style. 
The alwwc discussion shows that the tcrracolm figurines of 
the post-Indus Valley pre-Maury* age may be said to liavc 
been found at Buxar, tiidandi Bagh s BSdknapalmri, and Basarh 
in Bihar b Eastern India, Hliiia and Mathura in the United 
Provinces In mid-Indb t Taxila and Peshawar in North Western 
Indio* 

The po*t-Iadu* Valley pne^Maurya terracntla figurines may 
he divided into three classes T viz + (a) human figurines 1 , (b) 
animal figurines* 3 icj bird figurine^ 1 '1 he human figurines may 
again bomb-divided into four dlvisions, vi/ r , a) male figurine,* 


1 Bloch, K pi XXXIX. ft 1906 ; Marshall 2, pL XXU. 7, 
1915 : Spowr, ft pi. 1, pi XVI 1-4, 1920 ; Marshall, 12* 
pi XI 9 , 14, 1922 ; Ibid, 14, pL XVI 3-15, 17, 1923 ; 
Cmmartnummy, 2, pp. 90-91, fig. 1, 1927 ; Ibid, 4, pp. 67 s 
63, figs. 3-6, 7923 ; /M*r, pi XXXI. A, 1930 ; Got dun, 1 7 
fg, 2 , Mf. 9 ; 12, 99, *932 ; Ibid, >fp. 56-57,fig- 1, .Yw. 1-6, 

1934 - Japtswal, 2, pis. A AX /, XXXII 1,105; Sumhach, 
pis. 1IV, nos r I -ft \94\* I should fie aoltd for thf sake of com- 
pUltnfSs that iht Buxar Umtttta figurmti run nut It cittd as they 
seem ip hr not pTaptfh catalog tied, (Banerji Sastfi, I T pp. 1 87-9], 
9 plaits, 1 930 : lbid T 2,pp. \-t 9 pl 1932 ; Ibid T 4, pp. 248-6 \* 
14, pk. 1934, 

2 Black, I, pi XXXIX, 5, 9 t |l t 1 3, 1906 ; Marshall. 2, pi 
XXII. !, 3, 4, 1515 ; Ibid, li J 5 pL XL tft 1 922. 

3 Bloch, 1* pi XXXIX, 7, 1M; Marshall If, pi XVI 16, 
1 923. 

4 Bloch. 1, pi XXXIX. ft 1 906; Spomrr. 5, pi t. pi XVI 2* 
1 920; Marshall 1ft pi XL (ft 1 922: Ibid, 1 4, pi XVL 
4, ft 7, 1 923: GoommmmKfc 4 r p* 7ft fig. 3, 1 928 : Gordon, 
2, pp. 56*57,fit. I T AV. ft 1 934:J*psmi, ft pi. XXXII. \, 
1 935 . 
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bi female figurine*, {r' s figurine t-v 1]cj.-se sex is identifiable 3 
and ^dj man and woman 3 . In order Id make a imt estimate 
of these fi^iuiues we should divide our enquiry into three 
ill virions dealing with model ling, linear com position;, dress 
and jewellery. 

Regarding the first problem it should be pointed out that 
three different types oi modelling are prevalent in this age. 
Regarding the first type of modelling wr should Take” into eon- 
lidcmtioj] cue voyexcellcut example, 1 ' Fig. 56; Its nose is 
formed by pinching live clay together in such a way that it forms 
a project Lo ei continuous with the forth™ 3, It* ryes arr formed 
by separately affixing the two hdi, mouth is nut properly indica¬ 
ted, breasts are small and separately affixed, navel is not indicated, 
mount of Venus and sex arc dearly indicated, pubic hair is not 
indseated T arm* are horizontally extended and end in points 
without t lie indication of hands, Its two legs taper together 
almost to a point and the TSepantting of the legs is indicated 
only by an iridsrd line. Its hair hangs down the back in long 
braids and seems also to luu>^ down to the I if ml [lem besides 
tiie ears In front. It is a nude figurine having no indication 
of dress. It wears a head-dress which is turreteeh Solar as 
ornaments arc concerned, one mwtte is separately affixed on 
one side, originally probably on each ride. Two ear-rings 
of moderate size art wnm in each car. It wears four ncekl races, 
the upper two being “dog-collared” and die lower two flowing 
dtfwnwards» It wears an omament counting of a double 
chain fastened in front below die breasts by a perforated boss, 
passing over the hips, And again fastened at the back by another 
boss, with two smaller bosses on the shoulders, There is a girdle 
an the Sups and the anklet 1 ; are indicated. It should be noted 
that this type of figurine is found only in .\c>rth-Western India. 

The linear composition of this figurine gives it only fhe static 
character as the lines composing this ligntc aie symmetrical 
on both sides. 


1 MmsMll, M pl XVI. 9-/5, 1923; Cmumummy, 2 t pp, 

90, 92, Ji± I 1927 ; Hid, i. p, 67 , ftgs. 4~€ Y 1928 ; 
pt XXXI A', 1930; G&rdm, /, pi XW. fig. 2, ,\os. 9 r 12, 
29, 1932 i Ibtd, 2 r pp, 56-57, fig, / T 1-3, J t 5, 1934; 
Jftyasutfl J r pl XXX . I, }93S;Stmback.ft p, J-S 7 1941. 

2 MmMl, 2, pl XXII ", 1915; Ibid , 12, pi XI 9. 1922; Ibid , 

14, pl XVI . 5, 17, 1923, 

3 Ibid, M, pi XVI 5, 8 f 1923. 

i CDtitMimstuamj; 2 t pp, 90 t 92 a fig* l t 1927+ 

S 
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Sri tar as dress is concerned, it should be doted dust this 
figure h absolutely nude giving spccbl cmpluuu* mi dir pudenda 
and the brawl*. 

Tills figure wears jevvefiery of vnriuiii patterns among which 
special mention may be made of the Cm untaftf-. Besides t u> 
it wears dog-collared and hanging necklaces, ear-rings and 
anklets. 

'Hie lecwml type of figurine can be best _ Illustrated by a 
falils well-preserved example* 1 ^Fig. 37) hi h we find nearly 
ail the chief peculiarities of the modelling el the third type oi 
ferine to be referred to below except two very important 
characteristics which are given below. First, the arms lire not 
natural tHtically treated but end, as it were, sn points, Secondly, 
in the like manner the feet are not njaturatau^Uy treated but 
cad t as it were, in points. This charade™ tic of modeUirig also 
f.Suawi that this type of figurine should be placed between the 
first ty pc and the third type to be referred to below. 

So far as ihc linear composition is omcemcd* it has got only 
the static element as the lines are the same on both rides* 

It Ls an absolutely nude figurine wearing no garment though 
tUe scK-orgaa U not vkihle. 

It is also a highly jewelled figurine wearing heavy ear-rings, 
necklace, girdle, wristlet and anklet. 

Rut the third tv pc of figurine which is by far the greatest 
in number follow* a different style of modelling Hite fu>t 
noijit which should be noted is that there is a etcixe dill err nec 
between these figurines and the Indus, Valley Figurines Ihc 
modelling of these figurines undoubtedly connects them more 
with the Maury a sculptures than with the-Indus V alleysculp- 
tures^ The main c haracteristics of modeling which djstrnguiSli 
these ftsmrints From the I udiw Valley figurines are the follow mg r 
n ", aj 5 y Figorine is more related to the Maufya sculpture than 
tothclodus Valleyrculptures, [2) nopanvfthzbudy kseparatelv 
made and affixed; 1ml the body i* moulded. Let ns now deal 
with the modelling in details. Face is either oval* or round* 
Uriike (he eyes of the Indus Valley terracotta figunnev lhc 


/ CmmartLHtam}', L p- SS, J*l- I92& 

2 Fur it tfauii/u! sptfimrtt having this typ* of fmt «i Spooner ( 5 h 
pi /. pi XV L /, *920- 

3 For n h/aniiful tfucimrn having this ijp f of fat* J£r Ihidj 5 > pi - l 

pi xvi 2 ; mo. 
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eyes are not, separately made and affixed but arc modelled. 
The shape; of the eye Iv generally ovaL 1 Unlike the Indus 
Valley examples the ears of these figurine?* arc very closely 
modelled/ 1 The nose is nut made by a pmehieg up of the day 
n* in the case of the Indus Valley specimens but Is modelled.* 
Months arc also very traiuraJlbtiadly moddJetl + 4 The amm 
are naturalist]rally modelled with the clear Indication of the 
el how p l3lc wrist and Lac fingers** The prototype of thh kind 
of arm in found in the case nf die M aury a and the Sunga scujp- 
iurc^ l.fke the arm?* the \r$x areal i modelled in a naturalistic 
way having the indication of the knee, the ankle and the iocs. 11 
In ihoiri, the body-anatomy of these figurine* resemble 1 * 
more closely that of the sculpture! of the succeeding age lluin 
that of the Indus Valley examples, though there is evidence 
zit show that the post-Indus Valley prc-Maurya terracotta 
figurines serve as a link between the Indus Valley and the 
Mauryu tmmeotta figurines. 

So far as the linear composition is concerned + it may be 
pointed out that all the figurines are more dynamic ill nature 
than the figurine* belonging to die first two groups. 

When we consider the dress worn by these ri£urinea a the 
point which * Trikes us Is that some of these figurines arc made/ 
some of these figurines have the upper body bare and the lower 
body clothed 1 and some of these Figurines arc hilly dothed.* 
The second important point h the variety nf the head-dres*« 
worn by these figurines Banerji-Sastri has tried to prove that 
ilie Vedrn Qpaix and Xaptffda arc to be identified with some of 
the head-dresses worn by the figurine* unearthed at Buxar, 


/ Spooner* S t pi* pL AT /. 2, 1920. 

2 mi T s t im , 

3 Ibid, 5, 1920. 

4 Ibid, J, 1920* 

5 rtf d, 5, PL f, pi. XVL 3 r mo. 

* Page, pL XXXI- X r 1930. 

? Marshall, 12 ; pL XL 14,1922iJtiyam®L 2 f pL XXXII* i, 1933. 
B Marshall, J4 t pL AT L 6* 7> 1923; P*g* t fit* XXL L\ 1930* 

9 Sp**ntrr t 5, pL L XTL 4 „ 1920* 
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l m i it appears that the identification propel by Buflcrji-Sastri 
k not atccptublr . 1 


„ now consider the omantfM* wm by these 
Vlauv figurines wear ear-rings of different patterns- 
Necklace is alswi went by different figutuira. They are 
tjf different varieties- The main 
two, viz., nue which U tightly 


Let us 
figurines. 


are 

types of necklace arc 
worn round the nee It 
™ dtheut her wl riel • fli iwn down wards, The female figurines also 
wear the girdle wl rich is i .r diffeter.t shape. There urcsomr lipmucs 
whirli wear anklet*, and -innlcr.- The main pomt of interest 
regarding the ornaments Is that the oromnpiP worn by these 
figurines are dowly alike to ornaments found on the body of the 
figurines of the succeeding ages in India. 


The animal-represen tation in clary may be divided into two 
classes, viz,, la) animal and (h) bird. The m»t interesting 
characteristic of the animal-representation i* its tuy-naim*. 


; BawrrJtSastri, 2. PP- 1-3, 1 plan, 1932 . All occumencts of thr 
ttms spain' and ‘kaparda* in Vtdit literature have bton noticed bp 
MoiduntU and Keith, pp. 124-125,1J5, 1912 . The term •#** 
arrwri in Itg-Veda, *■ 173, 6; mil. 14, 5; is. 71, 1\ X. &, li¬ 
lt means probably afnntlH in i. 173, <5, a diadem in mi. 14, 5, 
IX- ;j n J 'but its meaning is uncertain in Ju PS,11-It ocean in Albania- 
jrafc, j?i, 138, 1-2: i*. 3, 8. The lerm •npasa’ occurring in t'i- 138, 
1-2 means some head-omujnent nvri) tfislincliniy ftv women according 
to IffljtMj «>*p rdics on its commentary trl JtMjafUB* 
p. 364, 1905), and "hnrn" accotds*§ <" Chldntt. ■Ibid) The 
tern 'apasa, oentrringin is, 3,8 h appliedmthsphoricidlym drier thing 
the rau f a house. {-Macdon/ll and heilh, voL 1, p, 124, 1912). 
This term aha occurs in PaHthotimsa. Bfahniana, ip. /, 1- 1” 

Tatltirha Samhiti , re. 1, 5, 3\ Mailrayant Satr.kita, ii■ 7, 5; 
Vdjasadya Samhitd x, t 56 the goddess Smirdli w tailed swBpasS- 
According i<> ^im met ii means the false plaits of hair. _ Tkcnfore 
the term 'iifrJsn* meaning keetii-dreis occurs in Jig, veda, i. 17s, 6, 
riii, 14,5, is- 71, 1- flu I when this term if used here in a general 
sense only, there is m> justification for founteiiagyasa' with the 
head-dresses worn by the Duxat terracotta figurines. Thr term 
"kapneda" fbtd, p. 135, 1912) occurring in Vedit literature dors 
not mean head-dim but ‘-braid’'. That U, ii means thr custom of 
it'rating the hair in braids or plaits. The terms kinrlta {Ibid, 
p . 163, 1912) end kmite {Ibid, p. 164,1912) meonjimate heed- 
mmmU* 
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Anioin; an I main rk’phauL^ hare-* dog, 3 raun 1 and bullock 3, arc 
represented- The ram lias been very natttraiistiealJy muddled. 
It m interesting to note that there is a. great dmitarity between 
une of the speernens® already referred to and one specimen 
belonging to the Indus Valley agc. T Though the specimen* 
representing dog already reFerred to docs not exactly resemble any 
Indus VaHey specsiticn, vet there U «me intcresting pomt by 
which this specimen maybe connected w=di some specimen of 
the Indus Valley age, TJiat is the treatment of the eyes, The 
cyebalh -le r. separately modelled and then m tek within the 
sockets. This h a cbaractcrbtir which very commonly 
found in the Indus Valley age. 

Among binds dove* and cock* arc represented- There 
Li a general similarity io treatment f*etween thi* dnve and other 
specimen of the Indus Valley age 1 H * If sh also iatmtiting to note 
that the example of cock may lie prubably taken as the earliest 
rep rcsenCation of its kind In Indian plastic art. 

The terracotta figurines of this age may F>c divided into 
twri groups viz., religious and ■secular. Regarding the question 
of the first group of figurines it should be pointed out that, of 
the figurines belonging to this age, there are some female fig'.trine? 
which are fully nude 1 * (Figs, 56, 57), some female figurines 
which are winged, bare in the upper body and clothed in the 


1 Marshall, 2, pi T V//. I, 4, 4915, 

2 Bid, 2, pi XXII. S T 1915. 

3 Work, l pi XXXIX. 13, 1906 4 

4 Ibid, J t pi XXXIX. 5, 9, 1916. 

5 Marshall I2 t pi XL 15, 1922. 

€ Birth, 1 t pi AX17T 9j im. 

7 Mtcforr, 2 r pi XCVIL 4 T 1931 

s Bhch, i pi xxxix: 7, me. 

9 Marshall II pi ATT 16, 1921. 

10 Markay* 2, pi XCVl 1 3 1931 

11 C&GW&rtiS&Mf} 2, Jip 1 . 1927\ Bid, 4, p 68 f tqfil /, r. i. 5 f 

1928. 
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lower body, {Fig. 31T 1 some female figurines whose lower body 
is clothed/upper body is nude and ornamented 1 3 i fc Ftg* 59] p ^ime 
female figurines with, child* whuse upper body Is nude (Fig, W)- 
In all these typo nffigiirinc* general nudity or semi-nudity 
is the most important characteristic* Therefore it is apt to 
coo dude that they represent female fertility figurine*, ft has 
been -shown ip course of ditctitfioti about the female fertility 
figurines of South India and of the Indus Valley age that these 
figurines may be broadly divided in id three divis-huiK, viz., fa) 
Divine Mother tir Jsh type, b Personified yoni 01 Bauba type 
and fei Divine Woman or Xditar type. Here also it is possible 
for us to divide these figurine accordingly, (a) Divine Mother 
nr Iris type —So far ai this type of figurine is concerned, wc 
may take only doc example* (Fig. i>0.;. There is no doubt that it 
represents the Divine Mother nr lri< type because it ha* all the 
major characteristics of this type, Fir*t, iu body is absolutely 
bare having the breasts iu ais absolutely bare Condi I ion k Second ty T 
a child is represented as suckling her. Flic first characteristic 
shows it as a female fertility figure because the breasts which 
arc cme of the mod important female fertility dwaeteristics 
are shown in absolute nudity. Fur fixer the second charac¬ 
teristic shows that it belongs to the Divine Mother or Isis type. 

i*h] Divine Woman or lalitar type—So Ihr as this type af 
specimens is concerned! there are rerunn specimens (F%s. 50* 
57. 59} k They are i dent died as belonging tn the Divine Woman 
nr I .htar type for the following reasons. Firstly, these specimens 
have nn- dtaracteristic bv which they might be identified a 1 ] 
secular. Secondly, they have the bare breasts which arc our 
of die major female fertility characteristics Thirdly, they iiavr 
not got any indication by which they might be identified as 
either the Divine Mother or Isis typt or the Personified yoni 
or Bauhc type* On these o>nrideratjoD5 we identify these two 
specimens representing the Divine Woman or Ishtar type, 

Pc idrs these Female religious figurines there arc some oilier 
female figurines which should hr la ken as religion** 4 fFLg. 61) 
I t is probably ,i winged figurine- It u very plausible that it repre¬ 
sents some deity tfujiuih we arc not sure about Lis identification. 
Indian literary sources do not help lis in tins respect. 


/ .\fiiriksit 9 12+ pi A7. fK 1922 (possibly tiJ offer body ts rwdt ); 
P&gt, pi XXXI k* 19.10. 

2 Spurn, 5 . pL f j pL XFL 3 U 1920, 

3 Mmkdl t //. pl XTL 9, 1923 . 

/ Spooner, 5 T pL /, pi* XVL 4, 1920. 
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Tticre arc also a f™ male fij^uritici which may 
betaken as religion*. * One .if these specimens* i* mutilated but 
from the posture i f the leg* we may say that it w a relign-u* 
figurine 'Fig. 62 j, The cither specimen * 63 i 90 pew- nu *e 

pn.ihabis- in he xi religious figure. I is juta-likr kead-dre*s, rosary, 
licrkhce, ro^nn,-girdle, absolute nudity, nude ir*-Mgan andyogic 
posture rifletfs dmrartrrbcit a* a figure, >>^ w “ 

identifies thbas'M yogi!-, probably Siva"*; but it should be 
pointed oiil that there re no - dutiuct iri^i^'gr^phiLalpcLidianiy 
by which we can ider.lify it as Siva. 

Let ns now deal with the secular figurine- It >s only on the 
consideration of their posture that we can -ay that they are 
secular- Among these there arc some examples which are 
exquisite nieces oTwork of art in a* much a* they vmdlyr represent 
(he human lifr. < >nr male torso found at Bhir Mound in Tasila 
. Fin. ti-1- is .,ne of the finest examples of secular figurines and 
-lirnvs the fin ■mums strenUh which it po-st On die other 

hand, the sinking "-ale child-hrad* [Fig. b.u and the smiling 
female child-1 *, cad* (Kg- 06’. slum in the vetv redfetw manner 
ilie iaherent simp!icity of j ove nife mind. Incidentally rf mav be 
remarked (hut tho< three examples may he taken as the luicsi 
specimens of ancient Indian plastic art. 

Let us now deal with the problem of dm relation of these 
terracotta famines with the contemporary raid succeeding 
sculpt!.*** of India. Regarding the tot point it s houl d be 
mentioned that besides these specimens there arc a vert tew 
sculpture* "Well may be ascribed to this age- U'rrt * only 
one specimen which has been referred to thw age:, vn, il * 
Lat 11 iva-N aodaitgarh go Id-pi ague bearing a nude leniaie 


/ Merskall, 2, pt. XXII. 7, 1915: jay&wal, 2, pi. XXXU, 1 , 
1935. 

2 MurshiU, 2, pL XX H. 7, 1915. 

5 Jajfotwol t 2, pL XXXIf. I, 1935. 


4 HiJ t 2, p- 126, 1935. 

5 JUinMi U-pt- 11- 1933. 

S Spoonrr, 5, jpf* -A PA - . 1920. 
7 Ibid, 5, pt . L pi. A17. /, 1920. 
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figure, 1 {Fi%, 67) Iii spirit and ^tyieii resembles very cloudy ime 
terracotta fippuiTie iiT thin ugc tt I'i^^ 37) though the arms and the 
legs of this terracotta figurine arc differently modelled arid die 
female MrN-urgan Is not Indicated. 

Regarding the *eenrs4 point it should be noted that the 
sculptures nf the Maurya age arc made in terracotta* stone and 
other materials* It lias been said beforehand that ilscre is a 
greater similarity Ijetweeu the post-Indus Volley pre-Maurya 
terracotta figurines and the Maun’a sculpture than between 
f hr post-Indus Vailey pre-Mautya terracotta figurines and the 
j Indus Valley temteutta figurines. In the* connection the 
remarkable similarity f^tween one terracotta male torse 1 found 
at Hbir Mound in Taxi La ; Fig. 64) anti belonging to this age and 
one Vaknhii figure found at Patna and belonging to the Maury u 
age 1 iFEg. 6B) should he noted to prove our point. If Anybody 
comparer these two figurcs.he will find that thereis tlie fimdamen- 
tal similarity in modelling and dress between these twn Figures 
Moreover we find in the Manna figure a further development 
of the figurine of tlnis age so far a? model ling and dress arc 
concerned. 

Regarding the question of the relation between the post- 
Indus Valley pre-Maurya terracotta figurines and Western 
Asiatic sculp tares two terracotta figurines belonging to thb 
age should he specially mentioned. So far as the hr>u figurine s 
Is concerned iFig. there is so rnucli extra-Indian nr rather 
Western Asiatic influent e in it tliAl ai first sight it appears rnorr 


1 Blinch, /, p> 122* fi%. /, 1909* Blaeh has identified fhk figure 
with Prithiri (Ibid). Commirostiamy hat aha agreed tn this 
idfutifutHina (Cm?mrtftl.'twrtni_y i 3 i p. 1Q\ 1927) hut tain rJU JdjJ 
that tit identifieatlm nnth Prithiri lacks proper evidenre. 'Ibid P 
y, p, 63 t 192 ft ). .Ir art authority to his awn statement he ref ns 

tf i Keith* ft, fid, note 5. f925, BeviirrliHs this fiqjrre ICrith has 

remarked, 77rr suggnstwn that the female figure art a gold leaf 
fmill : -j H L*lrrr :ya . Yurtdfiri^ftrh tumulus is a pptirnhitwn of Pritkfci 
af the eighth century B*C* fC./l. /, L 616 \ is whalh ten proved and 
implausible 7' [ketth, p. 68, ml* 5 r 1925) Apart frtim its identi¬ 
fication it rtf quite elf or finm a cnnsiderafwTt of the type that it dstrs 
mt represent any secular figure hut a female drily. 


2 Cwimaraswtitny, /, p. fi$ T tap I, f no. 5 t 1928 . 

3 Marshall* I f pL AT/, 6, $23. 

4 B&hfafer, pi. 18 — the leftfigure, 1929* 

5 Ct}owmammsty M 2 f p. 91 , fig. /, 1927, 
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to be Western Asiatic origin. According 0* Oranaruwamy 
the ludiamcss of ibh figurine consists tn the follomug motifs, 
pint, the jewelled chain 4 'nresisting of a double chain kittencd 
in front below the breast* by a perforated boss, passing over [he 
hips, and again iU-iened 01 the buck by another boss, 
with two stria Her bosses fn\ the sIwMilders .,... is a moil 
charge icr Lsticaily 3 ndiun omamfriii known av a c.tanndFfr'fi; ll 
occurs already on one of the very oldest Indip n. sculptures in 
5 ,tonr% the Bcsniigar Yakshi, a^aiu at Dbai hut, Sitkap aistl in 
later Indian art generally *V* Crwimajnswamy further rriuarJcs* 
*‘Among othrr peculiarities conspicuovsly n if not quite exclusively 
Indian, may be mentioned the «irdk, the anklets, the rosettr 
mi the hraebdress, and the (act that there h no indication of hair 
on the pubic triangle; 1 ' - but, truly speakkg, there is not a single 
characteristic in this figurine which- connects it with “jdiaii 
sculpture definitely. Regarding &t jewelled chain cm which 
greatest has been given to prove its Indinritrcss he ha> 

himself admitted that ft similar ornament has been found on the 
body of the figurine* firm S.isii and other places near at3 1 he 

nW tt Important feature ivhkh connects this figurine with Western 
Asiatic figurines is certainly dir treatment of the arms and the 
tegs. The legs are treated in nuch a Way ns to taper almost 
in a print* their separating being indicated only by an Incited 
line. Cootnaiaswamy refer* to Due figurine r.f Western Asia 
where also there is a similar anti inarked tendency tn suppress 
all indicaticm of the f«U* Besides this ^triple two, other 
terracotta fitnirines 11 which are asrnljed tu 2900 B.C. and 28s (1 
B.C. may be cited for this purp*c. The legs *•! these two figu¬ 
rines almost taper to a point and their separating is indicated 
only by an incised line exactly in the amc manner a* w* bud in 
the rase of llifi figurine under dbru*imm One of these hgimiics 
lias been finind at Nippur and the litldsopt ol the u titer 
in unknown is prubabh a place near it/ Regarding He mm- 
Indian character of die arm Coomaraiwamy has nifi'.tly c.m- 

pared th» figurine with sir example bovine titular MW arid 
found at Susa. 7 One such figurine Is in the collection n{ halte 


1 CoomatnSwamy, 4, p. 66, 1928. 

2 Ibid. 4, p, 66, 1928. 

3 Ibid, 4, p. 66, 1928. 

■f CortUma, l. Jig- 69, 1914. 

5 Burnt, pt. VIL 35, 37,1930. 
f, Ibid, pp. 26-27, 1930. 

7 CnomaraSitaittf, 4, p, 66, 1928. 



j 3B mtew -iNP kvou tidn of PvtjUU clay scllptibe 
* c,, in rite Ijjuvn?. 1 The fini- 5 p ,|t fi F this ligurme i ■ 

ts*: 

bi 1 r.mltd in some tcrracc-tm faffunnej rf\Vextern A-«- ™ 

Western Asiatic influence in the other 6gunne a ,Iifi;. .w J' nm 
wTttV kcd. In U.c cam ,f M is e* ample ft r tieHttncul ul 
ihr amp in a tapering manner and without any 
{£ elbow, the PTist and the hand, the item, of the leg* 

without anv indicationof iliekntt, thcankle and the foot pmba ■ , 
betray the Western Am am influence. 

The terracotta figurines flitch have been dodi are 

certainly very iraportfnt Tor the n^idyof the evolution ^Indian 
lerrnt ntiB purines particularly and nflud^nsculptuTcn general. 
It h one that with the finding -'1 the Indus \ alley s one. bnin* 
md terracotta fienrines the lif-prniWBs nf Indian pl^tir art ha 
hem pushed baiJtto the fourth n.iltenniiun B.C-ttad thjit it WWW 
become fallacious tn Male that the history ol Indian ■culpturc 
hnuy begin from the Maurya nge. it is ^ther true that 
there is evidence to show that tlie plastic arts nf the Indus Valley 
and the Maorvn ages are connected b> some common 
arl-tcrlminues ind motifs; but still Hint evidence n not so weU- 
marhed an to show that tlie-e two plastic prmtucts .,rr competed 
as direct predecessor and Successor. Therefore one may Irgiti- 
matrh think whether there wa an art-period intervening iietwem 
ihr Indus Valles and the Maury a aer- m tv hirlt tftrlndu'. \ ^ 
and the Maurva plastic elements would exist and in which also 
Lhc Mjuirya plastic element would be more iimi krd them y ■ 
Indus Valley- plastic element. And these terracotta hg'irme* 
fulfil these major characteristics and therefore rerve as tins link 
lwtw«t. the Indus Valley and the Maurva plastic arts. 
Seomdlv these figuring have shown that the Female relmimis 
fippinm which were prevalent in the Indus Valley age was 
Inherited wiih cenain modifications Thirdly* tre find-pr^i 
fifibr maturity of these figurinesshows that the centre. t tememn 
arl has been shifted from thr Iisdua Valley to the Ganges \ alley 
in central and eartmi Iftdia and the ierraeclta tit;urines nt 
'f axil a , already referred w. poinl out that the Ghhk« v alley 
art was infinendiriB: north-western ItkIU- 


1 Buruttp. 5t pi* Lfifj. 7* JJW- 

2 Hid 

3 Codiritraiiiumh d w p. 8S, (qfft f h R3+ 5, 1928. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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The plastic efiort in terracotta figunnes which vvr have 
observed in the ease of the pasl-Indus Valley pre-Maury a agr 
was nuire developed and mure Indlftribcd in the Mnurya age 
which is ime of ihr mr-t gtarimts epochs in the annals of Indian 
plastic art. Before the analysis nf the plastic quality uf the 
terracotta figurines of the Maury* age it is desirable i« narrate 
tho^c historical factors which most probably influenced the art- 
elements of this ape, These historical factor* mainly show how 
the Western Asiatic elements enter into Maurya terracotta 
figurines. In this connection we wilt not restrict our attention 
[i h the Maury a age only btit we >hall go a little further back 
because the events which occurred in the Maury* age are notrung 
but an rpkndc of the story which began earlier* Thts fcads 
us to go back ti> the Vedic age. Researc I rs have diown Unit 
I fie connection between Persia and liulil dale* back to tlic t^tey 
dawn cf die period of Indo-Irankn unity when the Aryan 
ancestor nf the Hindus and tlte Persians were found through 
tics of common Aryan blood, closr kinship in langfluge and 
Tradition and through affiniti&i hi the matter of religious beliefs, 
n tiialistk ob*crv a n ces T n mnn cr^ and cu c r ms. As an ill to train iu 
of the above slatemeni the striking similarity between the Veda 
and ihr Avata in many religious, social and philological aspects 
should be noted. Besides this the mention oi the gods 
U-m-w-na, In-dA-ra and Na-aa-fll-ti-ia in elay-tanlets wme i 
were found at Boghaas-kol in Cappadocia and which record the 
treaties between the king* of Milanm and ol the Ihttitn ;diom 
1400 B.C, which correspond to the Vcdie Mitru, Yanina* lndra, 
imd Kaiatva and to the Avestan Miil-a. Al'ura Mvda, Indr* 
and iVaonliaithys should be specially noted, _ further the 
vcojjrapliical connection between India and Frrsia was Ilk ton- 
tally ., matter fact brfa.ue both Lhcse cmmtnfs muu have 
been known 0? each Other through the contiguity of tlicir terri¬ 
torial situation, Tlic reahns which correspond now-a-ttays 
to the buffer stairs cf Afghanistan ai«l Baluchistan always 
formed a pcint uf contact. In spite of the divergence. f opinion 
the mention of the terms FlrtWas t Parravilun the Kg-V« 
und of tbc term Balhika in the Atharva Veda which have been 
interpreted as the Parthivns, Persian* and the ancient Iranian 
tnWof die Bactrkns should be noted. There t* also the mention 
nf India Hi. Hi in chi in ihr Avr tn. which, ha- been drmrd 
from the name ,f the river Sindhu and oi the h,slcr> of 
Sapta-SknUittvah mentioned In ihr R*'V«h. a* Hapta-Hmdu 
In tlic Avcsta. Tlicrr ate other evidence to show that up ti¬ 
ll u- seventh century B.C. then: was a relation "[ trade ami 
commerce between In dm and Pferjua through u.e - _ 

Persian Gulf, With the advent of the sixth century B.C. uc 
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comr u> mi *& wh™ quite trustworthy histerical materials are 
SSS“FUttaL«c»l vniu-r, we know that Cynis the ^rcat 
ySrlw.rfW-i empire most probably can* 
w i[h India through the couipEuRus cjirnrd an tne < - 1 ’ t ‘ a J™ ‘ 
A comparative study rtf all the daaiical toon* shows thatherr 
are X rational ^ for doubt»w ** *Jt'? 
vaded Northern India but there can not be any doubt to w""** 
tioit that be compulsed in the ^ 

sent AS"duiubum ami Baluchistan. Ihere is indirect Lvideiwr 
to du.wMhat CatnUyscij the son and successor of L.vn.^ ever cam- 
paitniei I in I ndian frontier. Fur Lhr reign of Danus \C* 

B t ’■ wrliavc evidence, in the rock-irncnpiious found ji 1ia.u>uii. 
Pcr ruolb and NWcvtu-Ruatam and in die account of Her-.dotm 
t0 show- that the realm from ihe cmwitthement of the Indus 
t.i its npocrmost tributaries on tiifi north and the west was Under 
the direct si zemiuty of the Persian etnpemr; and this suzerainty 
was maintained not only in the reign of Xerx«, H’fx T 
■successor of Darius W also Lipto the reign of Darius III, the last 
rmperor of this great dynasty who was deprived of his great 
realm by -Alexander the Great at the famous battle of Aifasbi. 
Tlir discovert af ancient Pcnian gold and silver c<Jins further 
support ihc view of the relation between Inma and lemu. 

In the reign t»r the last Nanda king Alexander the Great 
invaded that part of India which was under the control oi the 
Persian emperm. From the banks oT the Hyptums .Alexander 
the Great retreated. Fhr results of his invasion id India 
from the stand-point of extra-Indian, or iw.ro correct!*, Hellenic 
and Hr He iiisth influences on Indian art are the following : 
r I • it paved the way for the Barman and the Parthiuti supremacy 
in north-western India; (2) the establishment of a number ni 
Yon a settlements in North-Western India. The* two results 
m*idr Indian art influenced by Hellenic and Hellenistic ideals 
and contentions of art. 


hi the reign of Cl usdragupta, the founder of die Maun., 
dyuvty iltere was a considerable exchange of thought between 
the Indian and the Hcl|cuislii peoples. As evidences of tins 
assertion we have the historical facts that Chandragupta and 
tbe contemporary Selrudd empemr knew each other very 
intimate!v and that Metrasthene*, the Seteucid ambassador who 
was scat to lhr court of Churrdragupta wrote a graphic decrip- 
tion r.f India and particularly of llis capital, pa face and environ¬ 
ment, Tfiis rrlatii u ws. also maintained by hl= son and 
successor. Hiudusara, Atoka, the wm and successor ■ if Hindman, 
also maintained this rotation. From his edict- we understand 
tliat he was in direct touch with the five Greek rulers, viz., 
Anticohos Thens of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelplinaof Egypt, Maaja- 
of Gyrene hi north Africa, Antittchiis Gonat-tn i>f \taCfdnniJ- 
ii-nd Alexander uf Corinth rr of Epirus Beudei thin evfdtticc 
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the Yana* have been nicnriturcd as living within bis territory* 
The Yon a? have been identified with tie Persians by some 
scholars and will’ the Greeks bv some other scholars-. It seems 
that thrv should be better identified with thr Girrks. This 
brief resume show that besides tlie prc-Dravidiiw pre-Aryan,, 
Dm vidian, Aiv.u:. Indus Valiev. .Sumerian and Arhaeiueniiin 
dement-: [be H Elenic and Hcllcniilh clement' enter into 
Indian plastic art in this period- 

t he tcrracc-tla figurines Itdoiiging to I his ai;c have been 
found in many ancient -ites nl India, The ascription -if terra¬ 
cotta figurines tn ibis age mav be arrived at in tlie following 
manner. A correlative study of the find-sop l of the terracotta 
figurines and of the find-sopt of ihr terracotta figuriresand of 
i]*e find-spots of inscribed antiquities helps tu regard ini' the 
dating of ihete figurine'. Secondly, a comparative study of 
terracotta figurines with the known Mnttryn fijpral sculpttirr* 
in I'jilc a hit help us regarding this pain l Thirdly, a correlative 
study of the find-spot of terracotta figurines ami of the age of 
the associated architectural remains also helps -s m-anling th» 
point. With the help of these three criteria wc shall try to 
ascribe certain terracotta figurines to the Mam ya age. 

bet us, first of all, deal with eastern India, While dealing 
with lH* terracotta figurines of tlie Post-Indus Valley pre-Mauiya 
age It has been shown that at Bulandi Bogh in Patna district 
in llihar one glass-seal inscribed ahhayavamasa in the Asokun 
Braiimi script. (Tig. 33 j was found in square 3303 at a depth 
nf 7 ft. fi in. ami another glass- cal inscribed Mama :sn in the 
Alnkan Ilrahnu script 1 (Fig, 54) was found in square N 34 D 
at n depth of 13 ft. ti in. This shows that the strata between 
7ft. fi in. and 13 ft- fi in. at Bulflndi Bagh are definitely Maury a. 
Thefefnrc It may lie concluded that the termed eta figurines 
found at these strata arc definitely Maurya- Here Page has 
discovered one terracotta female heath 1 

At Patna College area in Patna district in Bihar Rancrji- 


/ Jqimsat, 3, plate faring 183, 1924 . 

2 Ibid, 3, plait facing p. 189, 1924 . 

■i ' (} past, pi. XXXI. fi, 1930. It must he pointed out tkoi a vny 
Jew uhoiars /m« appreciated iht importance of therwr/latumoj the 

find-^pot of terracotla fiairints and of thi find-spot oj inscribed 
antiimititi. In thti "..‘peel JoyoswoVi article \Jayasw,d. c, 
bh 125-26. ph. XXXU. J935, in u htdi the a K ,t of (retain terra¬ 
cotta figurines ha* been teysarntifiealfy amend at rhooltl w « 
a model to future worker i m thi* Hue. 
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Sastri lias discovered a terracotta female figurine at the Maury a 

level- 1 

In course of dealing with the terracotta figurines of the post- 
I«das Valley prc-.VLmrya age it lui;- l*cn .shnwn that Jayaviv.i,l 
lias discovered a steatite dinr Inscribed Viinkh^u in the Aiokan 
B ra I uni script ruid found at Kadamkunn in Patna district in 
Bihar at a depth of 14 ftAfFIg.aSj Frumtiihitmay be concluded 
that die sun-plaque discovered at Kad&mkuftn at a depth of 
(4 ft®, the teniak t otk* discovered at Ckdakhpijr* which is very 
near Kadamk'um, at a depth of J4 ft- ti in. 1 , the male figurine 
unearthed otBhikdapa] jiri p aplaee %ery neat Kadantkuaiip at a 
depth nf 12 ft T a and thr male head discovered at fkilakhpur at a 
depth of I I fir* belong to this agc h 

At B^axli in MusafFarptir district in Bihar many beautiful 
figurines Jiave been discovered. These may be ascribed to! hi % age. 
Some of these examples have been unearthed while the circuitt*- 
tail ces In which sntne other specimens have been Found are not 
kiurtvi-. Let ui consider, first of all, the first group of .perimeEiv 
HIol -i h-v discovered a number uf terracotta figurines her* but 
lia-n n :«r tried to soke the question of the age of the «■ specimens. 
Here the test for ascertaining the age ef these specimens. r*s we 
lave shown En the case of the Butendi Bngh. Patna College area, 
Kjldmnknan, Gi.il a klip nr, and Bhiknapahari terracotta figurines 


1 BanrrjtSa.iM, 3, pp. 154-56, p!att\ 1933. 

2 Jayaswal, 2 r p, 125. pL XXX. 3, 1936 , 

J Hid> 2, p< 126, pL XXX, L\ 1936, 

4 md, 2, p. m t pi. XXXI. ms. h must hr stated that 
Jayaswal beliefs that the Mmrya stratum at Gdakhpur it a fittfo 
m#rr dftp and has made Iht faffminnq observation* iM Tht ^emral 

Manna level from t&tier min-finds 'G^ial.hpur /.J ,-jrr-f afher 
■experiences r if era nr extending nut* twrvt^nnr years at Patna is 
14 to 12/ert” (ibid, p, 125, 1935 i, 

5 Ibid, 2, p, 126 1 pL XxXll 2-3, 1935 . 

6 Ibid, 2 t pr 126 y pL XXX, 4. 1935. Jqtasuwl has ascribed thh 
Specimen ta L, U)t) A.D, but has uddw*d na rtassm Jin doing this, 
jfif/j jiJtf merit that tht Maury a fowl at Patna extendi from 15 ft, m< 
tn 12ft, stems fo ht mt comet because thr glass*seal inscribed Mhayu- 
rainasa in thr Aiokn n Brahmi script nas discovered til Biil.fi/idi 
JdjfA t,i <i drpth of 7 ft, >, m, (Ghosh, I, p. 198, 1921). This 

nmhvbltiily shows that tht Iambus a quit jf tht Maatra am 
Patna should be referred to as 7ft. 6 in. 
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cannot lie applied as R1 u-c*l has not ^aicl vvivethef si^cli inscribed 
antiquities have been unearthed at tliif place. However on the 
stylistic consideration we may ascribe certain temieotL* figurine* 
f muJ d here to this age- The terracottahumaxiarms, 1 human head-s¬ 
and human fait 3 may lie ascribed to ihiyage uii the general 
similarity in treatmen t between these specimen* and the known 
MauriiiV l.; inraI ■sculptures m other matetiah: arid the terracotta 
Female figariwe* may Iw ascribed n Mii< age as rliis specimen 
lias si remarkable viitulariu with the Dirlai^aaj YakshI figure 
of the Mauiya age- 1 After Bludu Spooner has unearthed a 
ttiunbrr nf specimen*’ at this place; lvni r like Blurb, Spmncr 
hat also mat tried tu ascertain the age of their specimens* These 
specimens are supremely' pcrleri from the aesthetic point -rif 
view, Kerr also wc shall have to fix their age on thch nilarity 

will the known Maury a figural sculpture* in other material*. 
J,H li* consider the Iemale figurir.es- First of all* The important 
MflUO'a feimlr stone^eulptnrES are two in 11 umber, viz., the 
Didnrganj Yakd -1 Rgi.Tr* and the Br^iagm Yakdu figure 7 and 
ut shall take these iwn example, as the nitcriou. U Lould be 
pointed out here that the?,e two bguml -oilptures are very ^innilar 
in treatment' There is a great similarity in treatment between 
t hes e two figural sculpture-* on one Ivan cl and sonic terracotta 
female figurine* discovered at thin place.* On (hU euiwideration 
that eJaunplcd might be ascribed to this age. Besides ihc.se some 


1 Block, l pi XXXVIiL 20, 1906. 

2 fhd, 1 w pi. XXXIX* B, 12, 1996. 

3 Ibid, /. pL XXXfX. I0 t 1906. 

4 Ibid, /, pi XXXIX, M, 1906. 

5 Bachhtfcr t pi 9, 1929* 

fj I hid, pi 9, 1929. 

7 Coomanswam^, 3+ pL III S T 1927. 

M Sjwmtr, 2 1 pi A XIfL K c ± d t t, XUV. r s XLF.f, 1917. The 
remarkable similarity On j prnmm itiwtr&td in lbid T 2, 

pi, XUII. €, 1917 and the font uf tht Bfswigar Idkshim ftgtir* 
[Cwmitraswmxi 3,pt. HI 5. 1927}, btiwreji tAijpmmtti ilbubsitd 
in Spawn, 2, pi XLV. J, Ml 7 end th* Iwir Wv nf Bv Didat^anj 
Tokihim figure [Badthofir, pL 2 V 1929) shmdd he partiaihrij 
nairnd. 
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other female figurine J may be ascribed to this age on account 
i>T their explicit antlqucncHs and great affinity with the Maurya 
fiyural sculptures. Let us now consider the male figurines* 
The male head 1 which has a great similarity with the Bulandi 
Bagh male head of the pctH-Indm Valley pre-Maurya age 1 3 
fFig* 65} may be ascribed to this age. The helmetcd heads 4 5 6 7 * 9 
which certainly represent tion-1 ndum eh T more correctly, Perso- 
Hell fade men are to be ascribed ta tills age because this type 
■ -I hgurinc occurs fir the first time in Maury a aye. Regarding 
this and similar other terracotta figurines BachlioJcrhas observed, 
“At Sarrmth and Banri mud! terracottas have oecn dug Lip 
which belong u, the Maury a period and ate iitidoiibmdly to be 
traced back to Gmcco^actriaa artists^*. The nude male torso* 
may he ascribed to tills age on account of its similarity in modell¬ 
ing with the known Maurya figuml sculptures* 'I'he terracotta, 
plaque r e prese nting four Mithuna figures* may be ascribed to this 
age on account of hi general similarity in modEUing with die 
terracotta * un-plaque of this age discovered at Radamkuan-^ 

Bcddc-. these terracotta figurines vriddt have been found 
lti cmii’sr of actual excavation there; are some other terracotta 
figurines whirls are did to have been found at Easarh and 


1 Spanner, 2, th. XUV. c. g, t t XLV. a f e, g, 1917. Tint figuring 
ilhatrnud in ibid, 2, pL XLV- g, arc rxnctly aj thm snmr type 
mi tk'figurin' e UuJtrrtftd in Ibid t 2 M pi- XI V. i T 1917 i* wunged m 
It is extremity difficult in ascribe the) igiirinfi i llustrated tn Ibit t r 2 t 
pi j. XUV* a and XLV 1 h, 1917 tt this agt because style itm jw£ 
kelp in ui this matter* 

2 Ibid, 2 . pL XL///. h, 1917. 

3 Ibid B 5, PL L pi XVI. 2, 1920. 

4 &y t 2, ph* XLIIL ?r XL1V b r 1917. 

5 Baihhofer, p. 12, 1927. Far fgores r)/ this type in stone. of the 
Alaurja tifif S£f lhid 7 pts, I2 r 13, the tower photo, 1929. 

6 Spooner t 2 T pL XLV 1 d t 1917 . 

7 Bafhlw/t rr. pU. 10, 11, 1929* It is rxtrtmfy difficult to ascribe 
the figurines illustrated w Spanner, 5, ph< XLIIL rt p XUV. h y 
XLV r b, f* ta this age beams? style daes not help n.i in doing jcp. 

Ibid, 5, pL XIJIL /, 1917, It is extremely difficult fa fix the 
ugrtfth* emmetfiperina illustrated in lbid i J* pi XUV. d,f I9I7 W 

9 Jayaswal, 2 t pL XXX. 2, 1935. 
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ascribed la this age. Baehhnfer rightly ascribed, one terracota 
male head to till* age. 1 because it 1ms gut the strong Per so 
Hellenistic influence which we have already found in two terra¬ 
cotta male bead* found at Basach, 

At Samath in Benares dStrict in the United Provinces 
Clianda has unearthed a terracotta female brad having a head¬ 
dress* below the base of tlic North-VVc- lcri] bonndary wal! i\ m 
abovr die Asokan level/" D Regarding this example hr further 
observes, 'The fine features and tbe graceful pose uf the neck 
with the head slightly inclined toward* the right show that it 
mu^t have been modelled at a lime when Maury an art wn* at 
its zenith. 5 

At Btiita In Allahabad district in the United Provinces 
Marshall has unearthed a number of terracotta figurine* wliich 
be ha* ascribed to the Maury a age on the consideration of 
archaeological siraiifiata. 4 . 

At Maski and Koratgi in 1E-E-U- Nfeunn dtmdniozu Munn 
has discovered a few terracotta figuriney which , according to 
him, belong to l lie Maury a age, 1 

The above discu&sitin allows tliai nearly all the Maury a 
terracotta figurines have been found in the Gunge tic Valley in 
Eastern Bad Central India, This undoubtedly shows tiiat Usejie 
regions became the centre of artistic effort in terracotta during 
thin age. 

These figurines* like those of the otlicr two agd dealt with 
before ham 1, may be divided into two groups* viz., human 
figurines and lower no hind figurines The human figurines 
may again be sub-divided into two groups, viz,, male figurine and 
female figurine. 


/ Bti hhvjW, pL 13, th* right figure in ihr upfk-r half, 1929 . 

2 Chamla, pi. XXXVII. 7, 1931 . 

3 ibid, p> 97 , 031* 

4 Ibid, p* 97, 193L 

5 Marshall* 2, pt- XXIL 9, 10,12 - 14, 16 t 19 J3. 

0 Afantiy p. 230, fig, 26, 1935, Gordon D.ll . and Gordon XLE. 
hart Ttcrntlf mitten an article indicating the importantt of the 
Aftfdi terracottas* 'Gordt?n 7 D*H+ and Gordon, ;lf£ 2, 1940)* 

10 
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Lei ku, first of ail, deal wkh dw humnn figurines, Regarding 
modelling it should be pointed out that l ie>e figurine* arc 
modelled in a way simitar to that employed to the type of the 
poAt-Indus Valley prc-Maurya terracotta figurines* These 
figurine* are* therefore^ more akin to the poo-lnthi- Valley 
prc-Maurya tenaentta figuring titan to die Indus Valley terra¬ 
cotta figurines ami remind one vividly of the sculpLures el the 
Sudga age. Unlike the lndu4 Valley and like one class of the 
post-Indus Valley prc-Maurya lerratotci figurines no pan of 
the thidy is separately made and then aJELxed and the eyes* the 
nose, the ears, the arms, and the legs are very naturalist! tally 
modelled. It appears that these examples server! as the proto- 
typer, £br tlie sculptures of Bharhut* Sanchi and Bodli Gaya in 
the Suhga aKC + 

So far the linear Gompnaition is rooceracd, the sun it feature 
U die must important dtarueteristje. 

* 

When uc take Into consideration the dress worn by these 
futLinne-v, the first point which strikes un is the nudity of many 
of ti'.e-sr ligni ji irs. 5 Ue.niijti ihese there are s-mic specimen* 
whose upper !x:d> is nudr and tower body clothed, 1 some other 
ipcdmrm whose upper lx>dy is hare 5 and f-muc other specimen* 
whose upper and lower bodies aie Eure Ijlu do nut appear to be 
bare els the sexH.-rgan is not shown nude- 4 The drew- are of 
different type:. First, we should mention the skirt-Hkc dici*. 5 
[Fig. 3S) Baiicrji-Si^rri has adduced reliahlc literary evidence to 
show liiai tins b thedresw Ibr dancing girli^ Secondly, we should 
metilJi 'ii the type oFdncss worn by i>nc of these figurines 7 Fig, 70 
and which is found on die E;m'ei body of tite ctthiknka Janata of 


/ Spootttr, 2, P . XUfl. b, d. A 1JV. f, XLV. d, 1917. 


2 3 t pfair facing p. 154+ 1933: MarihsH^ 2 T pi. 
XXIL 9 f 1915. 

3 Bloch, 1, p. XXXIX. 16, mn 2. ph. XU1L C 

XUV. C t XLV. a, t A g t 1917 ; M*rskatl t 2, pL XXIL JO, 19J A 

4 fayaxitaft; 2 f pL XXXf. 1935, Sfmnn, 2, pL XUfl. ■. XUV. 
i t XL V. /, 1917. 

5 Burtrrji^Saslriy ,7, ptafr fating p. 154, 1933. 

6 fhuL 3, pp. 154-56, 1933 . 

7 Afordatf. 2 f pL XXIL 9 X 1915. 
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BharhutA Bcdde, the garments these figurines wear head- 
dresses *4 dUTcrcnl types- 1 Of these special mention should 
he injade ipfw>itie head-dresses of Ihrei^fi i»rLgtn %vorn by 'omr of 
these figures. 1 Other head-dresses U* lie of hidigcuoiw 

origin and are similar to thuac funnel in (he preceding and 
succeeding peril ids of lndi^ 

l_rt us now set ihr ornaments worn by these figurines. Only 
o few figurines have I lie dear indication of wearing ear-rings, 4 
Necklaces nf various design? are worn by some of these figurine*. 
These D«kl.ierH belong lu two different type*, vvj., the dog-collarcd 
and the ch wing- Of all the ornament* worn Ia these figurine* 
the most mrLspieumi? is the girdle which is worn just a little above 
iJir sexual organ.® Tjlcv arc of great artistic merit and ul' indige¬ 
nous inspiration. Armlets are also worn by some of these figurines 1 
and anklets are also worn by some of these figurines. 9 They 
are nf purely Indian origin. Besides these ornament one 
Golakhpur terracotta female figurine wears a waistband which L c . 
unique,* It also wear* an upavjtadikc or n a men t. E * 


1 Bachhufir, pL 20 7 thi left figure, 1929, 

2 Work, L pi. XXXIX W T 1906' Marshall, 2, pL XXIL 9 t 10, 
191 5~ Spoutur^ 2\ pl&. XLJIl, L, gt h. AI.Il . fr* fj. Ajff - h, r 1 
*, 1927 : Bwfrkufrt, pL 13—the right figure in the upper half 
1929: Page, pi. XXXL f 1930. 

BanarjiSasiri f 3, plnte fanng p. 154, 1933; jMposwaI t 2, pi. 
XXXL 2-3. 1935, 

3 jW^ t 2, pis. XL1IL g T XUV. tj\ 1917 ; Baehhafif.pL 13— 
(hr right figure in I hr upper half, 1929: Chanda, pL XX A I 12 7 „ 

mi. 

4 Spooner, 2, pi. XIIW i, 1917* 

5 Bloch, A Pf- XXXIX. 16, 1906; Marshall. * pL XXII . 9, M 

1915; Spvwr, 2 4 ph. XUIL G\ XLlV. i f XU u T *, 1917 T 

Jtwswtii, 2 t pL XXXI 1936. 

6 Marshall f -+ pi. XX f I. 10 4 1915', Spoonsr. 2, pis. A LIU. b, d t t t 
XLU . r t h XIV. f 1917: J*y*sw*L 2 f pl. XXXL 1935i 

7 i Spoon# A pi** XL3IL if, A LI l. C, e, f ? 1917, 

8 Ibid, 2, ph. XUV, e, XLV.f 1917. 

9 3*ymw< 2* pi. XXXL 1935- 


JO Ibid, 
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The terracotta animal fitp-frincs which can be definitely 
placed in ihb age arc n verv few in rumber. They have been 
i.nearthed at Bilim. 1 They represent prig,* ram* and elephant 
The terracotta repre-.Cn tat inn of the pip belong hip to the In tins 
Valiev age has been unearthed : s _ htit we an not tirfi any terra¬ 
cotta tcpresentatk.il cf the pig in the pnst-lmius V alley pe* 
Mae rya ape. 1 i iere is a great dissimilarity betw ecu tlicse direr 
exam pits of the Indus Valin a^e and the Maury □ specimen 
tinder discussion and consequently it seems that the Maury a 
sperimet' has tied 1 made acci rding U> a different aft-technique. 
Examples of the terracotta representation of the ram nave been 
rmind not only in the Indus Valley* but also in ihe pust-Intlu* 
Valley pre-Maurya ages.. 1 There is a great similarity so fir as 
the treatment of the horns is concerned, lietween this terracotta 
ram. the post-Indiw Valley pre-Maurya terracotta rams already 
referred to and some of the terracotta ram* of the Indus Valley 
ape-* This show? that a similar art-technique has been followed 
in all these specimens belonging to three different ayes. Besides 
the terracotta elephant of the Maury* ape under discussion, 
the terracotta elephants of the India. Valley* and the posl-lndus 
Valley pre-Maurya 1 * ages have bee it found. rhere Is sottie 
similarity between thr M.iitnn and die post -Indus \ alley pre- 
Maurya specimen* but no such similarity is to be found between 


/ Marshal!, 2, pi, XXII, 13, II, IS, 1915. 

2 Ibid, 2, pi XXII. 1.1, 1915. 

*' 3 Ibid, 2, pL XXII. 14, 1915. 

4 Ibid. 2, pi XXIL W, 1915 . 

5 Madbij, 2, pi. XCVL Jl, 22, 1931 ; Mnjumdat, 2,ft. XXVIX. 
6, 1931. 

6 Bargrtasci. 3, pi XXL 9, 1929; Makar. 2. pis. ATT/. 24, 
XCVIL 4, 7, mi\ stein, 2, pis. XX. Bnl. 1. XXVI, Spct. 
J 11, XXVIII. MrhL f. 9, 6, XXXI. Mb. Ill. 8, 2, 1931 ; 
VfadUv. 15, pL LXXX. 8, 12, 1938; Vets, 7, pi. LXXVIII. 
41, 1940. 

7 Bloch, l,pL XXIX. 5, 9, 1906. 

8 Mackey. 2, pi. XCVII 4, 1931. 

9 Ibid, 2,pi. XCVL 10.1931: Ibid, 15, pi, LXXIX. 13-14, 1938; 
Vats. 7. pi. LXXym. BO-82.1900. 

10 MatiMl, 2, pi. XXII. 1. 4, 1915. 
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the Maury a and llir TT>dus Yalley example:-, Bui it is interesting 
to note tluat there Is a great similarity between the Maury a 
specimens and same specimen* of the Indus Valley age Jfirmnd 
on inscribed scahA 

That diese terracotta human figurine- fall into two division , 
viz.. religion* 1 ami secular 5 is quite evident from a stylistic study 
of these fig-urines. L«u ils first of all, deal w'ii]\ the religious 
figurines. The majority of these religious figurines arr female, 
IT anybody cloudy studies the form of Lhcsc figurines, he will 
come to the conclusion that there was a wide-spread 
cult of female fertility figures, These fertility figure* 
may be classified under the following heads, viz,* (!) Mother 
Goddess Type 1 and (2) the Yakshiui type. 1 The specimen* 
which we have taken as belonging to the Mother Goddess type 
are all mutilated. However the following characteristics seem 
in be rojnmnp to all these examples viz., fl' dir absolute tmditi. 
(2‘- the dc terminate h empJmsbtd sex-organ. i,3i ihe presence 
of the girdle round thr body a little above the ‘icx-organ* [4i 
the dsvelnpefl breasts, <5] the full blown lotus under die feet, 
especially one figurine* fFig*71), and the peculiarly divine stamp. 


/ Modify. /3 S pl CXII. 362-75, 193J. There is m doubt ihn r 

thr diphants represented art these sml j hart greatly iaflunstid the 
Mmttya ariuij. Campari in this connection, the tfmarkable 
similarity between the elephant illmhaUd in Afddtafr 13. pi, CX/L 
370 , 1931 af the Indus Valley age and the elephant illustrated 
in Bmhhofer. pL C—the loner photo, 1929 of tL Mamya a ge¬ 
lt h highly ini cresting that Fabri has noted thr similarity between 
one rtf ch elrphani {•-urine an the Indus Valley seat and one elephant 
represented ppj an Indian punch-marked miru 

2 Black, 1 A pi XXXIX. 16, 1906: Marshall 2. pL XXII 9, 10, 
1915; Spanner, 2, fits. XUU. b-f XUW ,v C : A TV. a. b, d-. 
1917 Page, pi XXXL d, 1930 : Jayasunl 2. pi. AXY. 2, 

XXXI ms, 

3 Black, 1, ph , JUCXML 20, XXXIX 6, 10, 12, 1306, Spawn. 
2, pis. XLUJ, K XUV. 6 , 1917; Bathkaf*: pL 13—the right 

figure in thr upper half, 1929; Bemmi*$wlri, ?\ plate faring, p. 
154 1933; Jayaswnl, 2. ph . XXX. I XXXH 2-3, 1935. 


4 Spawn, 2, ph. XLI11. b, d, XLJV. r. r, XL V. rr, jy, 1917. 

5 Bloch, l pi XXXIX, 1206; Marthatl 2. Pl XXII. 9. 

HI 1915: Spaa jwr, 2. ph. A Lilt f. XLV. e. f. 1917: Jatasuvl 
2. pL XXXI. 1935. 


6 Spamtr+ 2, pi XIJV. r f 1917. 
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Thi* analysis show* tlrni not only the feminine cbatactfiristics 
are very de tcj r □ i rmtcly cn ipl i as h cti I ml also s o i ne rcli.g i" jus clcmen ls 
have been found into these figurines. 1 He ddcnnit'itifj point-* 
for the identification orsome iciracutta figurines as the Yutaiiinl 
fiEunva are the very close paralluduni between these figurine* 
and the known Yakshfal fugures in atone of tills age and also 
of the succeeding Surig^. Andhra and Kiultatia ages and between 
some Figurines with die plant-motif and atone figures of Yakshim 
with the plant-mold found in (lie Btidh (JnVitj Bharhut* and 
Sanchi remain*. In order m illustrate these two points let us 
analyse a lew examples. One example 1 (Vi g, GO) represent* 
a female figurine in a halF-daneing altitude under a palm 
tree, There is an uncertain ubjcct in the lift held. I ta face 
is very much worn out but Jail's arc well-marked. Its upper 
body is nude. The right arm clasp* something while the left 
ami 15 stretched toward* the right, That the Sower Uidy has 
been clothed U indicated by the incision of line*. The legs 
arc placed in a true linear balance with the arms. There is a 
remarkable affinity between du* Figuiine and the Yabhiljl 
image called ottaLnkn dtrata on the railing round the stupa til 
Bharhut&uF the 2nd centm y B.C. Therefore no doubt remains^ as 
to its identification as Yakshini Figure, Further Lhc assudation 
of the plant-motif with both these examples corroborates our 
proposed view regarding its divine character* Other figurines* 
liave also the fundamental simiUirity with the *pedfie»Hy known 
Vakil utjI image* *4’ the Maurya age found at Didarganj and 
Bcstiagar and of the Suftga age found especially at Sanchi, 
Bpdb Gaya and Bhat hut, AH these factor taken together 
>1 1 rnv almost unmistakably that these termcoUu figurines arc 
rii be identified as the Yakstupi imago- ^Thtis we can fold tliat 
there was a cult ofYakshinl prevalent in she Maurya age. That 
dik proposition U supported by later evidence U mainly proved 
hv the sculptures cn the railings and the gateways of the Buddhist 
stupa* at San,chi, Bharhut ant] Amaravati anti r m the railings 
round the at Bodh Gaya It is interesting to note 

that in all these sculp turn die Bud ha is deliberately represented 
by symbol*, notably by the Hnhdhl tree under which lie attained 
samlwidlii - Perfect Eisligltteinifint), the chakra which symbolic 
the iftnr am -cAnkra-pravarUwx {Turning of the wheel of Law, he. 
First Sermon) and the Stupa under which his ashes were interred 
paHnirvana] and that, along with these symbolic representa- 


1 Marshall\ 2, pL XXII. 9, 1915. 

2 Cocmaraftp&njy S 9 pL XL J9^ 1927m 

i Bloch, l ? pL XXXIX. IB, 1906; Marshall, 2 , pi XXH 10 W 
1915: Sptmntr, i\ ph, XIJIL c y XLV* i T f f 1917 ; Jaytawai, 

pi. xxxl ms. 
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tions. of the Buddha, m all these sculpture* female figurine* 
having nude body arc represented. It is wdJ*knowa that this 
biter type of figure does not fell within the scope cfRuddhimi. 
How Are we to account for and reconcile this apparent contradic¬ 
tion in early Buddhist art ? Regarding shin important point 
CuiiTtaras wamy lias very aptly remarked, "Early Indian art, 
generally is realistic, i.c. t withont arritre pensie or idealisation, 
flic main interest is neither spiritual nnrctliic^l t bat altogether 
directed to human life. 1 'he an uf these relief-: eSpre-Bcs a 
philosophy ■ .Jder than the Great EntsizhlirTviTirnt^Theart ofSandii 
ai a whole is of course Buddhist in theme; the story-telling reliefs 
Miceesii fully fulfil an edifying purpose. It re equally dear that 
their content ti not religion*, in the sense that Indian art at a 
later period becomes religious; the Intrinsic quality or early 
am is realistic and aenraiorre, and this only is mart evident m Eh* 
case of dryads* because there the theme is anything bur Buddhist. 
Or if we recogtibe in this vers icrreiimiiuiciis with which the art 
is saturated, a true religious feeling* then it is religious on a plane 
very fer renu*ved from that of the aristncoiticpl'jiiuophyof the 
Upstn blind* and Buddhism- It is religions in the very sense 
i if the ancient cult* of mother-giKldessea and fertility-spirits, 
not i n the sen he *>f die Great Enlightenment , , ] he art of Sanehl 
a-. not , as an. created or inspired by Buddhism but h early Indian 
ni'L adopted to edifying ends, arid therewith retaining its own 
intrinsic qualities. 111 Thus wc see ihai the Yakd'inj type is 
nothing 1m l a t y | >r nf female fertility figure and the crmclitiioii of 
Cfromumswamy presupposes a Yakshiid cult prevalent in the 
Mai try a age. Thus from the archaeological point nf view a 
Yakihini cull in Manny a age h not a hypothesis but a fact 
supported bv cvidoice. The same spirit which pervades the 
Mnttict goddess and the YakshQi types is found in a remarkable 

mithujia tab let fo.. at B&iarlu 1 fFig. 72; The term mtihurm 

literally means man and woman in erotic attitude* All these 
three types nf fig urines naturally fall under one group. 

There is another specimen a i Vm. 73) which seem: to be a 
religious figurine. Tt lias been described os "a -erpent gw Id r-- 


1 Ctotmamswcmy, 3, pp. 27+ 3€ r 1927- h an mUrrsting cttmmnim- 
ffen *\fuirat opines that Jtmtilt ftriitlj JigxrzS mo)' if divided mto 
thrrr groups ercortting 0 fknr inlmduai stria* m&, fi) thr uawfrsat 

Mother or fsis tvpr, (2) The dmnr 11 Wan or hhtar (y[** n (3) 
thr Persanififil Yani or Hanbo tjpt [A£ktov + fip* 93-100+ pis. 

F7//-J3V. 1934 ), 

2 Spooner* 2, pL XUIL j\ 1917 . For n gmriat dismisim no thr 

i mithnnH t in Itithtin art I* Ga.- j t:!pp. T 33 tlluJlnltimi.i, [925* 


3 Page* pL XXM d % 1930. 
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with elaborate coils, decorated with honey '.ucklt patterns*** 4 
Vogel bus ably shown from archaeologies] and literal sources 
tliat from very andem lime* serpent-worship was lu vogue Lu 
India and Indonesia fc a Tills specimen corrobrates Voxel's 
view and jstadentally show* ihni the serpent-worship wa m 
vogue in Maury a age. 

Beside* thesr one winged female figurine* i Fig. 74, which 
cannot be properly idem [Bed is certainly a religion?; figure 
because of in wmgedties.s. 

Besides the^c female religious fi^ urine.h there are sume male 
religion* figurines which should Fie iludicd here. Among the 
mole religious figurines the mu At important k one example which 
probably depicts Surya.* (Fig, 75) Here we find Sllrya in a 
tour-horsed chariot and accompanied by an attendant who is 
dispel]ing darkness with bew and arrow. The earliest known 
Stirya image k found at BodFi Gaya and k ascribed to the Snhga 
“S*- 1 If tills, be taken as image nf Surva ? then it is the earlier 
representation of Smya in Indian art. 

Another nude male figure* (Pig, Tfi'i may be possibly ceil- 
f idctfcd ju an exam (dr having uesne religious significance. It 
is significant to note that in Indian art secular male figurine? 
nne not represented as d^olutcly nude. 7 Arguing firm this 
point of view this example may he considered as having some 
religious 'jgiii Bear ire, But we cannot say whether i; repre^rnt^ 
sprite definite type. It should, however, be pointed nut that 
tarn figure heap same resemblance to the images of Jain a t r b 
tiiankaras in its nudity. 


/ Ptgt* ff, 139 , /m 

2 Vogd t § t 1926. 

3 Spmtr* £ fiL mv. { t 19J7> 


4 Jaytiizvul. 2, pL m 2 % ms. 

5 CtmmwwuMmp, 3 r pL XV1L 6f, 1927. Dr. 7. V, Bamrji 

[Ban^rji p ffi J a 1925; hai rtfirntt to fto .ftui'rr irmiFcs—*nnr 
™ ihfjmwh 0 / ihr Anmtagwipha at Utioputri and thr m*r at 
" hmt{ La ^ a * Cwrnarmu fimy think* thnt w? Bhuin fimt, 
{C«mwramam, 3. pi VII. St, 1927 j should he r-^d/J a, 
•*“-™ Bantrjibefmchimi} (op.cil.) objects In shkidenitfication. 

6 Spooner, 2, pL JZP. d, 1917. 
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Exception Atadi to made to the mutt fi R ore tliustmted ir. SttusMt. 
30, p. A. 193/. hat its ailti/ra! tigm/kanr* is ml yet proper h 
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Another malt; head 1 iuw a jviS-tike dung - ,vcr the head and a 
large mark hi the luiElillc of the forehead, On the consideration 
of dutse two paints this head may be posj&ibly considered as 
religious. 


r Hie example* which we have taken ns fiecular arc fair in 
tt limber but with the exception uf a Few only m II are extremely 
mutilated and do not give u* any jutfliricrJ; material-. to draw 
a pacture of the secular life. But there arc a few good specimen* 
which should be considered fmm this stand-point, "Hie terra- 
coEta Femalr figurine representing a tiall fdancer5 * (Fig, G!f. 
appear 1 ; to take a great deEighl in the art r>f dancing and 
seems to indicate that Indiana qf this age were not averse to the 
materialistic side of the human life. There arr some other male 
heads 1 which show that foreign soldier'? were iti great demand 
in India during this age. 

Let us now ^ee how the Maury a terracotta human figurines 
are related to contemporary a tone -rulpture-. In order to show 
tlie si mila rity ami the difference between these two types or plastic 
art. ^Regarding thr stone sculptures ( I this age Gominaraswarnv 
ha;- rightly observed, ’’To sortie extent, a distinction ='J[i he 
drawn m the art of this period between an official nr court art, 
and a purely indigenous art/' It is needless to go into a detailed 
description of specimens which Coctararaiwjuny holds a* represent¬ 
ing official or Court art and indieCJious art. By this statement 
lie opines that those ^pccimeiis wltlr.h have very prociOurKed 
ox era-Indian influences are in be taken as examples of official 
or cQ Lrt art and those specimens which arc modelled according 
to Indian eoiiceptifio of plasticity are to be taken as example* 
of indigenous art; and Qxsmaraswmm k perfectly right in this 
assertion because ib.cre are specimen? which actually prove 
this Eht h-, Among examples of the so-called indigenous sculps 
of human bditgs the Farkham Yakuba, 1 the Patna head- 

Yakaha,* the Patna YakdiaA the Didarganj Yakshiplh the 


/ Spmntr, 2, pi. XLV. fr a 1917 . 

- Banerjt-SdifrL X ploir fating p. I$4 t 1922, 
2 C<totmraswamf T 3 7 p. 16 T 1927* 

4 Bodtktfer, pL //, 1929* 

5 Ihiif. pi + 10—Bit flguTF on ike ifft. 1929* 

G Ihd w pL 10 — tktfijur* on iht right* 1929 

Ibid, pL % 1929. 
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Bcfuagar Yalolifyl,' ih«* Saruatb sorrowing wrman. 1 and mnimg 
example* of ike humno >eiilpnires ol thr n .-called ■dlicia.l «r 
court art two Samaih stone heads »ihnisld be men i ioj ied, Anmi isi 
die fliriirrs nf the indigenous type three arc female and two me 
malt The plastic beamv of all theic three female fii;iirci lies 
in ike very soft modelling, In the modelling of the very develnoed 
breasts, the thin waists and the heavy buttocks. hi *hnrt, they 
fulfil the conception of feminine beauty embodied in later Indian 
texts. In thi* aspect a l^ri;< 1 number uf lbe<e terracotta hgiri'iiics 
resembles these ilu're momJIth.ic ‘enlpt* ic>, 4 !■ mrlhcr the 

remarknlik Fsmilari<^ beturert li'f B^arf' jiuL thr Crfi^ikhpiH 
I Fig. 77 trrracolla female figitrirr>. i-n <mr hand und the Didar- 
™,j Yaksldpi figure Fig, 78. on the other hand should uc 
particularly iw heed. Betide ih» the limilaritir* between the 
dog-collnred and hanging necklaces worn by the Didarganj 
Fig, 78j and the Besnagnr YakxhinU and the dag-eollared and 
hanging necklaces worn by tiro Bavarh terracotta fen talc figu¬ 
rine*, 7 between the vertical drapery end of the lower varment 
w. r'n b\ theDidarganj Yakshini iFit:-78) and the vei deal drapery 
-end of the lower garment worn by one Bawrh ten 
figurine* iTig- 79., and hnwec.L the anklets worn by the iJidar- 
fjanj YnJodunl figure (Tig. 78) and the an kins worn by the mine 
tlasarh terracotta female figurine i.Fig. 7 r, j -‘hould lie carefully 
noted. When we come to die male figurine* or the indigentn» 
school, the first point which strikes ns is that ihe Parkban Yahlm, 
the Patna headless Yaksha and the Patna Yaksha are ityfistkally 


/ Backhaftr.pl 61, 1929. Bnthhofrr has film'id this immOitkl sculpture 
j.s the Latter halfof tfi ft t frtttmy B.C. [Bachkefer, p. 39, 1929}* 
ft terms that Comitrasttstnnr iCwmarem'imp, 3, p. lit, 1927) 
ami Krantiiuh yKrdrmisik, l\ p. 10, 1933) are prrfrcth right in 
attributin '.? this to ihr Afatirya age. 

2 Krttmrisek, 2 t pl. Ill, 11, 1933, 

3 Bachhajtr, p. 12, 1929. 

4 Bloch, 1. pL XXXIX. 16, 1906; Marshall, 2, pt. XXII. 9, 10, 
1933", iipoattcr, 2, pis. A Bill. b~c, AL/1. c, e,t, A7./T, a t e c, 
1917: Bwrrji’&utri, 3, plate facing p. 154, I933-, Jaynswal, 
2, pt, XXXI. 1935. 

5 Bloch, 1 , pi, XXXIX. 16, 1906. 

6 Jayasmal, 2, pi. XXXI- 1935, 

7 Bloch. A pi XXXIX. 16, 1906 : Spooner, 2, pi. XL111. C, 1917. 
Hid, 2, pt. XLV.f, 1917 
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related as belonging u one group bemuse all 
immense material fb«e in tcntis uf sheer vnhnw 1 and are 
informed by an extrm .rdinary physical energy which their atcM-hc 
• stiffness* by nn mean* obscures’ 1J arid are purely^in»ban in 
,tvlc. One Havarii terracotta male iimnine il-iic- ,r > vcr ‘ 
similar m the'.e three snme-sculptures in rue dell mu. i.ei us 

see whether there is any terro-.itta human t.pirme^.t this age 
which has resemblance with the two Satmth heads already 
referred tn and which represent the rdhrial or muit lrt 1,1 
quite true that no terracotta human figurine of this archa* any 
stdkintc resemblance with these two Sanrath stnnr-head^, but 
it is also true that the influence which has led to the icidpturinu; 
of these two Samath heads is equally active in tP e twr Brotrb 
terracotta male heads-* Fig*. 80, Gl) nml m the Snnath 
head.* All tltfte examples in stone and m lrr ™ c '' , 
tainlv the result r.f India’* close connection with the Iranian, 
Hellenic and Hellenistic nations. Regard mg th=* twu 
ii"urines Marshall has rightly observed dial the features of the^e 

srgasr-r™kVci--i- * eh-—."* 

the San.ath fi*m ine we may say that its pernd.at 
liead-dress connects it with die hguntifc or this age liavni^ U e 
Iranian, Hellenic nnd Hellenistic influences. ' llusa "“ ^ r, £ % e 
-hows that, a. in the case of the stone In,man h“ 

specimen* may also be divided into tmi jwyh "he tilhriaJ 
hrWunmrtn theinclieerowsart and those belonging to the ottinai 
nTS" an aim that in the fundamental aspects there .* no 
difference between the terracotta fitpuines art! ihcrtunr-xeulpHtrcs 
i.f xW Maurya age. 

Let us now we how the Maury a temcniu figurine* tff 
arc related tn thr Maurya stunr-sculptiTP. rfaniinab nn l,ll - cr 

t. ™k, 1 ,1.C U ^ ,.;d .Sr 

1 ^-r.r nf niasitc ait A- in the ciisr cif the Maur ? .i sioat *c\n P 
tX of human figures the Maury a stoncvsad^tresof 
may also he divided into two groups, ' f ’ J ^„ r , 

die iudi-cim- art .nd those Indorsing to the othcial r court 
srt S the specimens of the former group the *** 


j Ceamaroswamy, X />- 1927, 

2 Ibid. 

3 Sptxmri, 2, ft. XIV* d, 1911, 

4 JbiX 2, ft. XUV. X Ml?* Bnthhofa fU IX iht right ftgurt i» 
ihf upprf h&l] i 1929. 

5 Chtwd*, pi- A VAT//. % mh 

6 Xfanhnlli I3 r p. 623, 1922, 
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noteworthy are the Dliaiih rnclt-rui elephant. 1 tUeclephani-Facadc 
on the facade of ihr Lomash RUfd cave at Hstrabar, 1 ilir SankUa 
elephant-capital*, the Rampurva bull-capital* and the circular 
frieze containing bull, horse, elephant and lian around an 
ahacn&A Among the specimens cf the Setter group the mu»L 
ikolewortb.y are the Basarh lion-capital/ the La uriya -Nan d an - 
gslrh lion-capital p 7 the SarpathUoik-cnpftaL* the Rampurva lion- 
capital 1 and the 5*ndu lion -capital* l l * Thus we find dial in 
the Main) a a^r elephant, bulk Iiothc and lion arc represented 
in stone, v. hile, ai wc have already shown* pig, ram, ami elephant 
are represented in terracotta in tkh age. Thus a comparison 
ma 1 .. 1 1 f- made between llie elephants made in stone and in terra¬ 
cotta, Ifrr is a dose similarity between the Bhita terracotta 
elephant 11 or one hand and the deplume* on the facade of the 
Lontas RJ alii cave at Bara I mi 1 f and x he etc pi inn t in l he fri e/,e around 
the abaem of the Samath linn-capital* 1 on the other hand. It 
h thus inri dentally shown that there is no terracotta an final 
of this age belonging to the official or court art. 

Let us new nee how the Manrya terracotta figurine* are 
related tr West era Asiatic art. But before taking mb problem 
if should be made clear that in spite of many points of parallelism* 
the Jvianrya tcrracothi figurines* as a das$ r are purely Indian in 


/ Batkkofi r, pi /, 1929. 

2 mi* pl 2* im. 

3 Ibuf, pi. H—thffigure m ihr right, 1929. 

4 Ihdt pL 7—thTfigpri m the right. 1929. 

5 Ibid, ph. 5, ft 1929. Thr inn in thilfritz* should br considered 
as Manning jfn thr tiffidal or court sort, 

6 Bid. pL 3, 1929. 

7 Ibid, pi 4, 1929. 

$ Ibid, pi ft 1929. 

9 Ibid, pi. 7—tof Jigatf m the right f 1929. 

19 Ihiti pi 8 — theft^ur* nn the Itfi 1929, 

II McrsML 2 t pL XXtL 16, 1915. 

IS Barhhqftr, pL 2, 1229, 

13 Ibid, pi ft 1929. 
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conception and execution. It is true that there arc some figut-infcj 
which betray foreign influence hut their number is very Limited, 
Regarding tbi* problem we should take into account the two 
Hazard terracotta rruilr I rad- 1 li'ig*. 430* H|> and the Samatii 
frmalr head.' One * f thr^r fk* -iirV terra mi ll heads? 'his:, 
has a hrhnrl wi i> h we often find In Pcrso-Hdlcnistit ort* 'Hie 
very head appear; tip he the representation of some Hellenistic 
mi ft Ian- inflJip yet there ls n■* doubt that it was unearthed at 
Basarii, l‘he : ecemd Basarh temjeottn mule head 4 (Fig- Hi) 
a hr* wears a helmet which is uho dlstiticdy PcrM>Hc Herns tit 
m treatment; its facial features also Ir-ad as to the conclusior 
similar hi that Iteld in the case of the other Bararh terracotta 
male head. A similar remark may be made regarding the 
hcad-dre*.* ami the facial treatment of the Samnth specimen-® 
fk-ides these there Ls another definite evidence which shows 
the cki^e rdation between Indian and Western plastic arts. 
That evident is the wingc-duet-i «f some r f ther fi^i trines. ■ 
Fig p 74': CcMstruiraswamy has rightly considered the 

occurrence of shoulder-wing* in ihk example as an 

evidence fur ljlc .i-r crtiort nf die presence of coitimun dements 
in early Ltidian and Western Asiatic An- 7 The practice of 
the romnu'N element in early Indian and Western Asiatic sculp¬ 
ture* is logical I if cause v\r knovi from literary* anri archflOolotntal 
evidunces that India and Western Asia had cultural t uiiirauiica- 
lion not only in the Indus Vtllc> r age but also in the post-Indus 


1 spwmtr, 2>pi. XXIV. b T 1917; Backfofir, pi. /3 ■— lAr right 
figure in tb upper half 1929, 

2 Chanda t pi. XX XVII. 7 t 1931. 

3 Spurns 2, pi XIJX. b T 1917 . 

4 Barkhnfrr, pi 13—the right figure in tkf upper half, 1929. 

5 Chmda, pi XXXFIL 7 f ml 

6 Spvtmtr, 2 V pi XLIV. I 1917 - It is *1™ mtires^tg to mie that 
the winged Jemal* figttrmes aj thf> post—ladt tj Volley prr-Xtasay a 
ugr have beta fititaL 

7 Cwmnraswmny, 3 7 p. 12, 1927. Thai this win&Auu is tvidtni 
in east if many tain Indian mtptms ts quit* apprtnahUJh* 
CtwtttartiJ&amy** statement* ■ ,Ihid r 3, p. J2, fi hnaU /_* 1927) 
Thru examples can ht multiplied if tie *tudj the specimens of 
mtitwi Bedim plastic m fiM this P^int of mm* Then me the 

- p * - r -r kkaftr* ft* 22—the right 

9 m the Pipper must pawl 
pteto* 1929], the it inged 
i lbidjpt. 23—th* fe wer 

pha tot 1929}* 


standard Jigure in me ngai rettej yoLu 
figure, 1929 , the wingedJfying*kmuaras 
of the right relief [Ibid 5 pi 23—the nghi 
kimmmn and kinmtn ifi the t&u'rr fthtj 
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Valley pre-Maury* age and that this cultural communication 
was cnnritiuttl In the Maury a age, 

'Flip importance of these figurine* sn Sir -is the art otic, 
rdifriom and cultural histories nf ludtu are eox-cemed may m 
i,_ considered. Regarding tire importance of NLuiryz sculpture 

KrSSScl. opto*. ' In the ^ »r JSS? 

Sculpture has onlv marginal importance. .Mntirya 
STS it* impressive si*e. is one of the slights* cnutnbuttM* 
within Indian art.'* 1 It is fchnwu Lelmv that tr.» theory ol 
Kauirbeh L- not supported by actual rvtoer.ee. Aijv one who 
studied the specimens of Maury* sculpture «uitu>t blithe unpr&scd 
I tv the fact that in this age two diHerein types . i h^ur^ —oue 
following the tradition of die soil aid the other greatly m I hie need 
hv the Porno-llcUeomic influences—exist, ft » quit* true tha 
t tL Maurvn sculptures modelled under t ie Pcrw-Hclicrustic 
inliiir'iiresdid not make any permanent impwwbKi on tllC ^'J*P' 
In.res u r the succeeding ages because tl e various sculptures 
on the railings round tltc stfipai- at Hharluit and hauchi and on 
the railing round the cakiiirama at Hodh Gaya. e. s , noiahlj 
ttuc crawling Uun-figurcs on die upper portion . I tire toraga ..I 
die stupa at Bhafhut,* the dress of £e wflrr,.,r hanrem relief™ 
the railing round the stupa at Bharhut, t *r tmu bins on Ue 
middle architrave of the eastern gate of the Great Sl *{“ 
Sanchi * the four bon* on the lorthern gate ot die Great Stupa 
at Sanchi. 5 the eight winged lions o« the western gam nl the 
Great Stupa at Sanchi,® the bins on die gatc uf Stuoa III -■> 
Saru hr which depict in clear outline tl r ! riso-Hellciustu t 
influence inherited fmm the Maurya age are nothing hut a J 
passing phase Ijeeausr dmihn sculpture* -,rr not loimd in the 
subsequent ages. Hut the Mauiya sculptures wheh me modelled 
according to the indigenous conception and of which wc have 
a number ..f specimens not only in stone but also in 1 ^ raCo, * J1 
make a profound and permanent eurimbmion towards the 
making of the sculpture, of th.c succeeding ages. Furthn 
tltis type of Maury a sculpture is modelled alter some plastu. 

/ Kminrisch, 2, p. 12, 1933. 


2 Bmhhofn, pi I', 1929* 

3 ibid, pi 23 -r ht Uflfypai\ / 939. 

4 Ibid, pi 33— tht t'PP< r pantl, 1929. 


5 Ibid, pi 49, 1929. 

6 Ibid, pi. S3, 1929. 

7 Ibid, pi SS, 1929. 
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specimens » f tfrt pnit-Indus Valley pre-Mai irya mir. li nan 
out tit piissililv denied that Ll'.c DiJarganj. Eemagnr Yakshinl 
figures, mid many terracotta figurines of the indigenous 
type certainly supply the material*- |dr die tm ^Idling 
offigLire-sciilptiirc* iu the artists of the Sufigu nge wiiti n^ttr.s the 
so l - 1 pi uri:\ ol Bjiml-Lit, Sanchi s and Bodh tiaya. Therefore it 
hcerm that Manry-i sculplme ii not one of die slightest contribu¬ 
tions within Indian art, Inn, u l he- contrary, ^ something which 
ha* permanently influenced the art of the nseceeding agr* Fur¬ 
ther i\x liegirmhig of tiic iticEIgenoiu type of c ulpiiJre h t j he 
[meed I jack’ to the posl-lodu* V alley pre-Maurya a^e and not 
tn the Indus Valley age, J t U U ur that the Indus Valley sculp¬ 
ture i* linked with the Mataya sculpture by the pnsi-lndua 
Valley pre-Maury a sculpture, yet the ^IndiannesV* of the 
sculpture is not found in such u degree in the Indus Valley age a> 
we hud in the pt j* h i mim Valley | ire- Man ryu age, Th Ls fc “Indian ■ 
ness tT is found in a greater decree in the ituuc-scijlptLirc* and ihc 
terracotta fisgUEtnes of the indigeum ■■ t> pc of the Miuirya age 
These specimens have pre Found! y influenced the sculpture of the 
Suhga as?c. T n rhis work cite ci i mri but i i in of Ma itrya t crraccl cu 
figurines is certainly not less than that of tiie st uic-sotlplurics* 
In Jjsll iheir contribution seems i«j lie- greater became they 
supply us more in Ft conation ragarding ilib matter. 


CHAPTER Y. 
SllNGA 


Tl.e age h one of the incest gloriole* epochs in the 

history of the evolution of Indian plastic art. In this age wc 
find the development of the plfulk ideal which wn* mainly 
formulated in ikt* [xn t-Iudu* Valley pre-Maurya age and further 
developed in the Mattrya age. Wiiilc dhcir^irut the Indus 
Valley lerraeutta figurine* we Ii&ve shewn that, in spite*if maisy 
piitits of similarity between the Indv.'s Valley apd ilie p™*i> 
Indus Valley prc-M&urya terracotta figurine far as the 
fDdlBnuess of the object are concerned, the Indus Valley term- 
cotta figurines are not influenced by the Indian conception uf 
plasticity rmlth a* we find in the ca^e of the pmlTndus Valley 
prr-XiauryM terracotta figurines. That b T the runcepdom 
( f plasticity, so far as modelling* dre*s a>id ornaments inr. ctm- 
r-f] ucd, arc not tinder*tot d in die Indus Valley age in the- degree 
in which they were Liiuler^tuod in the succeeding a^e. In this 
seme we find the beginning of one novel plastic conception in 
lire post-lndm Valley pro-Mutry* age. The flimga age \a 
me *tage Further in the evolution of this plastic conception. 
Secondly t though Indian ness of the sculptures is d*e main 
characierktic. yet trie rxlm-lndmn arl-mnriE are slill found 
m ihi- art. And tluA fact is ne thing to lie wondered at because 
Mr inec: ^itul onnid \ of extra-1 llc: la n pccpEr : fr.un 11ie west winen 
had begun in the prrrKMfchtune age Fmm the Indus Valley age 
and in the historic aue from the 7th century FhC. with the inva¬ 
sion of India by the Achacmcnian emperor DftHus wan *till 
going on in the Surga age, lei order tc* Lindeotand this fact we 
should give a brief account of the Suiisc.i chronnk gy with special 
reference Jl those events which pnxluccd u deep mpression 
nn the pLaitic art efthis pnind. 1 rie genealogy and the chromv 
|. |_ . I f li.f Sutiija IKak.L^ty i:.ivc been mainly culled from literary 
and archaeological evidences. Brhadratha, the 1 ait Mourya 
cmpetK. 1 i 1 wm murdered oy lib gen end Pushyamitra who founded 
the Sungtt empire. The rno*t. important event tsf the reigti of 
Ihuibyamitni from the stand-point nf the extra-Indian influences 
in Irdian plastic art is hi-s fight with the YjtVanai. In the 
MilavikignUrtitntm of Kalidasa it is relatril dial Pitihyamitra* 
being determined to perform the a ir-v? mtdha -sac rifi ce T sent hit 
grand ho Vasiinutm a- the gL ardian of the amtlcablc horse 
an ri tlt**i there wa a fierce r on flirt between Vasutnhra and the 
YavaitaSp oi the lumlu of the Sindhu river, which ended in a 
victory for V&nnnittm/* In PatadjalTi Mafabhadiya a rule 
(ViLrtiLka) laid down by Katyaydna is given, teaching that the 
Imperfect should be used to signify an action not witnessed by 
the speaker but capable of being witnessed by him and known to 
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people in general.*** Of this rule Pa tan j al i gives two instonccj: 
a mu Jit yavanab £ .ike tun, i.e. the yavnna besieged Saketa; and 
anmat yavanab Madhyamifcam, i e. the Ifovitfm besieged 
Madhysunikik Goldstucker has, thnxforcj concluded that the 
siege c f Sake la and of MadhynmikiL, therefore, niuM be 
rajtfj id creel to liave been events capable of being witnessed by 
the speakers, Le, F by PatanpiU himself. I n other w^rds, Stkna 
and Madkyamika must have been besieged by the Yavanas 
in Fatonjnii’s lime. The late Sir R.G. PI .indarknr tiaa shown 
l hat there is another example in Patanjall’s Mahah]ia.shva by 
which we can definitely know die reign in which Patanjab lived, 
“In hk remarks or Pan HI, 2-123, Pntanjali quotes a vartika 
nf K^ ty ayaiLA r the meaning of which is 44 A mle should be made 
teaching tine use of the present tense flat) to denote ait action 
or undemanding which have been begun but not finished, 
*'The examples given by Patanjali are :— 1 ifc^fhmah?, i.e. 
here we nady; iAa imJdrm i.e. here we dwell, ihu Pushyamiifam 
yfj&y&mtiht he., here we perform fas pricstsi the sacrifices 
(instituted: by Fushyacnitra. These parages along with the 
above-mentioned event recorded in t lie Malavikagoimitram 
clearly shows chat PatoFijali lived m the time of Podiyimitra, 
that Pnshyamitra performed the horse sacrifice^ that there was 
finer conflict between Yasmnitra and Yavanas for the possession 
□f the sacrificable horse in which Yasumitra became victorious 
anti that in Pmanjalfs time the Yavarias Ijede^ed SaketA and 
Madhyjioika. This shew* that during the reign of Pushya* 
mitm there was a great struggle between the Yavanas ard him. 
Who is the king ^f these Yavaiias? Goklstucker and Smith 
have identified him with Menander while Rhajidarkar and 
Roy Ghottdhury believe that lie is no other that Demetrius. 
Demelrmv and Menander aie both Indo-Bactriait rulers of 
north-western India, The importiiLice of the ludo-Bactrian 
dmninaiioit of N*W. India in respect of therxira-Indian influence 
[ndian plavtir art will be considered in greater detail In the 
*ufi>cqueiit chapter; bm It is important to conclude that the 
Ferso-Hellenistic influence on Smhga pl.isiic nri is not a hypo¬ 
thesis but a historical fact. The Western Asiatic influence on 
the plastic art of India from the Indus Valley to die So%a 
ages is mainly the result of the probable ccunmcrcinl and cultural 
relations between the Indus Valley and Stmicr, of the annexation 
of North-Western India by Darius, the Achaemenian emperor, 
nf the invasion of India by Alexander the Great, of the conflict 
between Chandragtipta and the Sdendd emperor and of the 
invasion and the conquest of North-Wc&tem India and of the 
penetration into Eastern and Central India by the rulers of the 
Hellenistic bn me of Bactria r But it must Lie remembered that 
these extra-Indian influences never succeeded in changing the 
main character of Indian plastic art but only vitalised it w ith new 


l Bhantlarkaw k p. 299, 1872 * 

11 
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i deas. I ndian pUstic art absorbed these wHucn cm and remained 
typically Indian, As roomrkablc mtnntmics hi lav.mi *jI l . a > 
racrtkm «e should nuie some highly interesting mlm-tuatum 
contained in thr Besuagur pillar inscription 1 rue object ul 
this inscription is i» record thai thegaruda-pillftr.ori which tW 
inscription is carved, ol Yisudeva, the god of gods, by Hell ■> 
durut, a Bfaigavata, son of Dint 1 , a native *>l lakdnisilu. a i- 
ambassador who has emne from the court oi die ^rcat ki 11=4 
Ymtalikita [identified with the liido-Bactnan knig r AnUiukn ' 
to the court or Kaimiputra BlLagabliadra, idcntihcd with J»*8** 
vata, the ninth ruler of the Suriga dyna*ty.l. 1 his Luimistakabh 
si 1 .ms die absorbing capacity n| Indian culture Itr, f” 

dfinis, a Creek was mit only convened to V aisluuivism but a H 
[ 01 k ipcciiil pride in btittg ?ucli- 

With this baclt-croimd of main hirtorica[ Incidents which 
misihi l mve influenced the plastic art ©I theSunga aye 1 1 ,l ' *■ 
with the terracotta figurine*. Many figur.n*. uuty be “orbed 
tlJ tll i- lire on the consideration ..I archaeological M rut dual urn, 
; Xhy or thr inscription ..n the body of the 
?SS5«f2d die general stylistic similarity with the known 

^ui[Fik sculptures- 

In Mahastlun in BogW Strict in Bengal' . u £ 

p .,_ f L. ri i a ootsherd d epic ting a hunting scene, which may be 
eB f!jt lp ,l f£1 ^i,k i>e nr account of its striking simdaruy with 

SSS^fMS-’ * n « r r"t “afestfis 

Re-'ardinE this cxamyilc Uikshit observe*., 1 ue rebel r«ial_ 
10 in>ltd the well-known tcrracotta-pb-quc lrc.it Blum VslAIv 
imi_|o pi. X Xl V i and mu>i dan- bark tn the early ccntunC' 
j- 1 1 ir Christian era ." 3 Hot the terracotta plaque with which 
this comparison it made has been ascribed l« iheSunna-rUidua 
jme by Marshall,* Further it has similar .tv with some S«mch‘ 
stmie-wtirks of this type belonging (o the Sunga age. At the 
'Zt shr Chandra and IJikshit got a female figurine which hu, 
been rightly ascribed to the Sunga age,* 

In Bhita in Allahabad district in the imbed province* 
MaSiall has unearthed 11 number of te rracot ta figurmes which 

/ Lifters r 2, nu« 66ft, 190^10, 

2 Bisshii. 6, p. Xhlf* 6+ 1933* 


3 ibid, 6, p, 96. mx 

4 MmshntU ** P* 1915* 

5 CMa tnd Dihkit, 2, pp. 128-29, pi. LXll * t*36. Fubti 

btlims that if bnoitg ti> tht Afbu/pff agt- 
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h e ascribes tu the £ u riga age on the considerutiu n o f arc! laco lupcal 
stratification. 1 


In Bcjinsitr^r in Gwalior Slater in Central India Blumdarkur 
liia discovered a number u 1 terracotta figurine-. but he lias not 
tried to a^eertain llieir approximate age on the consideration 
* if jfcrcbarologica I startification and the age of the associated 
inscribed objects, tie has carded out cxcavatiun^work at this 
Mtcfor two years. I n his report for the Itrsl year hr ha* illustrated 
a number of terracotta figurines man, woman, 

animal and bird but has not tried to ascertain their approximate 
age. It is extremely difficult to ascertain the approximate 
age of animals and birds because style does not help us at all 
in this matter; but so far as the figurines of men and women arc 
■concerned, style helps us to ascertain the ngc of certain figurines. 
Most of these figurine* are in a mutilated condition- One 
terracotta human head 5 * may be ascribed to tills age because it 
has got a Ptaru-Hcllcnisiic mark which we should lind in the 
plastic an nf tlm asjr. In Ids report for the second year he has 
illustrated a number of terracotta figurines hut has spoken nl 
only one head as belonging to the tCus bati a age. Of the utliet 
fiu;urinei he is silent and there is tiu evidence to allow tliat 
of thc-te examples belong to Lire Stvnga ai^e though they appear 
to Iw earl y a * 

lit .\apri in Udaipur State in T^ajputana Bhandarkar 
unearthed a number of terracotta tigurines but here also bus not 
given any opinion on, the approximate age of these figurines. 
On the stylistic consideration it seems that there are two groups 
of figurines, the former group 1 being earlier than the latter 
UfruLp.* The former group seems to belong to ihh age and one 


1 Marshall, £ pis. XXIL ,Vo. M XXIll. 17, 19, 20, 2Z 29, 
Si, 1915> 

2 Bhandarkar f 2, pi, /#fX 13, 1917. 

3 ii id, J, pp. 71, 72, 84+ pL UIL a-$ t 1-s, 8, 1920. 

4 ibid, 4, pi XXIV. 17, 21, 1920, It h nni at all pmibU Infix 
ikr age flf me spacimm uiMStottod in ibid, 4, pi XXIV* 63, 1920 
which is attemffy trade in mntftim and which dn*s not fall uithm 
this Stroup nr tht fltkrr gwip. Th* animat figurines illustrated 
in tiid, 4, pL A A7f. 22. 24 T 25, 26, 40, 6€ t 70, 71, 1920 ain 
mt he consultsd htrt jj stjli tines not at all help jo in this matter, 

5 Bid, 4 t fill* XXL h t c t XXIL a w 1920. 
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figurine 1 of this group lias reuttAuble affinity with the 
will-known Yakshini figure* of the Sunga age. 


In Tffirila in north-western India MarajmU ha* ihoovered 
onr terracotta male figure probably reprmcnfwg Kubm. 
Regarding this example Marshall has rightly Served that u 
is verv similar -to tnc figures m Mara , army oa the North 
Gateway at Sanchi” and Is the 1 work of die Early Indian School ,■ 


In Sankha In United Province* Cunninglmm ha- discovered 
one irn-acotia female figurine. 4 Regarding its *ge he “Verves 
“from the headed zone round her Loiiu 1 conclude that me 
fieure Is an old nne*" 1 This terracotta female figure is so similar 
is the Yakslun* figures of the Sunga age that there can not br 
any hesitation in placing It to the Sirnga age. 


While exploring the ancient mounds at Laurrya-Kaudangajh 
cri Champa ran district in Bihar, Majitmdar has discovered and 
d Lustra led a few terracotta figurines which are to be ascribed 
to this age on the stylistic ground. 1 

Besides these figurine* there are some other figurines which 
arc not known to have been found in the course oi actual excava¬ 
tion but which we may ascribe to tliii age on the stylistic 
consideration and on the consideration of the palaeography 
ijf I he iiiscriptujm on some figurines. Das Gupta has described 
one female figurine found at Gitagramain Munhidabad district 
in, Bengal and preserved III the mu.sum of the Bangiya Sahitp 
Pari shad" and lias ascribed it to the Surign age un account of its 
stylistic similarity with a lerracolta female figurine* discovered 
atlhita by Marshall. In the Boston Museum of Fine Am there Is 


1 Bhnfuiaikm a 4. pL XXIV, 17, 1920* 

2 Marshall, 27, pL XXVIIL 2, 1930. 

3 Ibid, 27, p. IIT, 1930. 

4 Cunningham, 2, pi IX* I, 1B80. 

5 Ibid, 2, p> 28, 1880. 

6 Majvmdar, 7, pp. €4-65, pL XXIL g-s, 193h\ 

7 Das Gnpta, 6 9 itlMwtim Jf&* 496 in plate Joeing p. 210, 1930. 
3 Mihail, 2, pi XXII 18, 1915, 
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iininscribed terracotta female figurinr. 1 it b said to have been 
found in Mathura. * The inscription which is on the left side 
of the figurine and in early Braiinii script reads as sudUufa. 
This word, ittfs noi convey any meaning and i- dhh found m 
Sanskrit lexicons* According to C^Hjmanivwanij there are 
ako tracts «f Letters in a canspicitotia position im the proper 
right" 1 and thin word b.'-presumably the name of the perwniag* 
represented.” 4 ihmevei the matter whirli is moat important 
b the palaeography of thin inscription. Let u> study the inorpln>* 
logy and the I tilers of this inscription The shape of p ■ 
parabolic acid this type of (a is fcrtUsd in the 3rueriptioiis til the 
Mmtry* 1 and the Sunga* ages. This typeofdfid which is a scttii- 
circle* in shape is found in the mscripriim* of the Maurya* 
and the Sunga - ages. This type of m which consists in a curve 
attached to a hookdike thing In found in the inscriptions of the 
Maury*.* and the Sirnipa 1 ® ages. Therefore the age of this irncrip- 
lion is either Manrya or Suhga. It can not hr placed earhei 
than the Maury a age because a.* ycl no inscription of the post- 
fndiu Valiev pie-Mauna age have been Found and it cannot be 
placed later than the Suftga at-c because in no putt-Sun#! 
inscriptions all those three letters may be found together, h 
lias been very ably shown by the late Prof, R..D. Banerji that tri 
the Sungii inscriptlnna the Murya, fiiinga anil KtLshana letter¬ 
forms occur side by side because the Manrya alphabet is the 
precursor of the SuAga alphabet and the Kiishnna alphabet is 
the tucccssor of the Suiiga alpha lift and that in the Stiijjs 


1 This ipteime* ffluHrtHtd in C&marasuvpty, 2. r.n. 6, in ptalr 
facing p. 92, 1927: Ibid, 3, pi. AT'//. 57, 1927. Ibid, 4, p. 70. 
jiifrl 4, nfi, 24, 1928- 

2 Cfvnnarfl swann. pi. XI'11, 57, 192/. 

3 Ibid, 4, p. 91, 1928. 

4 Ibid, 4, p. 71, 1928. 

5 Bukitr, 2, ttiftl II. 18. IbVi, VlU-Xt, XIII AT/, 1891k 

6 Hid, 2, iaftl. II. 18. XXX-XXIV, 1896. 

7 Ibid, 2. iaftl 11. 26, V-VU, XIII. 1896. 

3 Ibid, 2, iaftl II- 26, XIX, XXH-XXH r , 1896. 

* Ibid, 2, iaftl IT. 39. //-IX VII-XII, A17, 1896. 

1$ ibid. 2, iaftl II. 39, AT///, XXII, 1896. 
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inscriptions the typical Sunga letter-forms are greater in number 
than the other ivvo types liflettcr fnmu . 1 But u this inscription 
consists of three letters only, we are not lit a position to apply 
here the test suggested by the late Prof. R.D^ Kanerji. There¬ 
fore on the palarogruphiciil consideration wr may assign this 
figure either to the Maitrys or to the Suhga age. Ooontarai^my 
believe* that it Xiongs to the ^unga age.* Along with this 
specimen other terracotta figurines of exactly the same nature 
may Ije attributed to the Surig-a period.* Coornaraswamy has 
attributed some olher terracotta figurines 4 to this age on the 
stylistic consideration. At Mathura also other finds have been 
reported* Agrawala has published three papers in which he 
has given the illustration of some specimens - 4 In oiiother paper 
he ha* illustrated one terracotta plaque representing a kirmara- 
mi tli Una of greater aesthetic merit, - In another paper where 
he has made a study of certain terracotta figurines from the 
chronological and stylistic point of view he has attributed certain, 
^ptcimem to the Sunga age 7 . Majumdar has illustrated three 
specimens* belonging to this age and found at Mathura* 

It is interesting in note that one of the finest anti most com¬ 
plicated Indian terracottas is one female figurine preserved in 
the J ndiau I restitute at Oxford*. Regarding tills unique specimen 
Johnston has observed, "Among the treasures brought to light 
in re-arrangcmcut Is a very' ornate terracotta figurine fPt, 4 ) 
in remarkable preservation which had been imended for 
application ton pillar; I hope Inter to give a Ml description 
clesewhere «f this piecc + whose provenance U kinknowm but 
which had bren in the Museum for at least twenty-yean;* The 
Ih-^i authorities place it in the third century K.C. T and it certainly 


/ Bantiji, 6, pp. IS MS, pis . 17-23, 1930* 

2 C&nmaraiwnmy, 4, p r 70, 1928* 

3 Ibid, 4+ tafd 4 „ no. 28 f tqftl 5, no. 34, $928* 

4 Ibid, 4 t fiii r 7 } iO w 93, Jig** 11 * 13, m p 95, 1927; Ibid, 
4 r pp . 70-72, fits. 27, 32, 35 f 41-48, 1928 

5 Agrau&fo, I*pp. 16-18, 1933. 

6 Ibid t 2 t p ■ IS, pL IV. 2, 1936. 

7 Ibid, 3 T pp. 28-32, 37, figs. 26-4 / T 1935* 

8 Majumd**, 5 a p. 350 f pt* CXXX r 3-5, 1936. 

J&hnfton, 18, pL V, 1939. 
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cat} not be Eater than the first century B.C 1 . It appears from a 
consideration oRti style that it should lie scribed to the Sunga 

af** 

Stenbach ha* illiwtmted certain terracotta figurines of 
unknown provenance and ascriiied them to the Sunga age. 11 

At Kondapur in Mcdak clistrict m Hyderabad Yazdnni 
has discovered and illustrated Certain terracotta figurines which 
he has ascribed to the period extending from C. 2bu B.C. 
200 A.D 1 . If we consider the style a* well m she iccmographical 
characteristic of these figurines, then we arc led to believe that 
thot specimens cannot hr so early the finnga; it must be 
sometime late. Regarding the animal figurine? nothing can 
be definitely said as sty le here does not help us in any way. 

The above discussum shows that the terracotta figurines 
have been found at Mahaslhan, ClitagTamaand Launyu Nand-in- 
_rjrh in eastern India, Hhila T Sankhu, Mathura and Bondar 
m mid-India. Safari Ln Western India and Taxila m North 
Western India. 

Let us deni with modelling, linear competition, drr^_ and 
jewelry of these figurines in order to sec the main characteristics, 
df these figurines. So far a* modelling U Concerned, the first 
p«.int which strikes us is that, from the stand-point of modelling, 
shese figurines are not much different fmm the post- Indus 
Valley pre-Maurya and the Maurya lerracotla figurines- L nlike 
the Indus Valley 1 terracotta figurines thesejerrMolta figurines 
arc modelled in moulds a* we find sdao in the post-Indus \ alley 
me-Maurya and the Maurya* terracotta figurines* Let Lts 
deal with body-anatomy in greater detail^ Facc’i are 
either oval, round* elongated or parabolic, tJ.ke the face 
the eves are also treated in different ways. The His 
arc alio treated in & naturalistic way but in some cases 
ears are not definitely indicated and in some other!! 
the Car* are probably hid behind the ear-rings. The no*e h 
verv iisturaUslieally modelled out of the flesh of the face. Herein 
lies one or the most important points of difference l*e tween the 
Indus Valley terracotta figurines on one hand and the post- 
Indui Valley pee-Maurya, Maurya and Simga terracottas on 
the other hand. The mouth is also naturalisticaJly modelled. 
So far as the arms are concerned, it is very difficult 1« ccaine to 


/ J ohtuton, p . I6 f 1939* 

2 SkmteKtP- J&W* fig*- Vfl-25, 194 h 

3 Tazd&nU 2,pp r m, 177 , 178, W t fiti.YHl-XI, A r YHI T 1942. 
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an\ very definite ruudusinm a* the specimen* are much worn 
out. However, i i Ls qui t c c« >rrcc t to ops n c E !ui t ijtti r i -> I he i nd iCa- 
lion of the elbfm T Lise wrist and the finger^. Bui it ihmtM be 
pointed nut that [n some i isr^ all these three indication* arc not 
found together. This characteristic - of indicating the elbow, 
the wrist and the finger is Ibund m tire pcwt-Indu* \ alley pre- 
Maurya and the Maury a. terracotta figurine* and is not found 
in the Tndus Valley terracotta figurines. The leg* are also 
indicated in a na tin a] is tie way bearing the indication of the 
knee, the ankle and the toes, though in some ernes these three 
features can not be Indicated on account of the standing pu.itu.rr. 
As many of these example* are female, analysis may he made of 
the nvoddling r:f the breasts, Tlsc breast* arc mode I Jed in a 
notuxsilllstic way having spontaneous development out of the 
fledi of the brjdy. This chiriielemtic is found In the cn^e of the 
post-Indo* Valley prt-Maneyi and the Maun a terracotta 
figurines but not in the cast of the Indus Valley terrncnLtu 
fig urines. 

So far as the linear composition is Concerned, only those 
figtirinc3 whids arc Fully or almost fully preserved will W taken 
ini n crtnsitieration , 1 If wc study the-.? figurine?, tiien the one 
important point which becomes apparent - Is that the dynamic 
dement is the mnat important characteristic of these figurines 
Thi* |joint may hr illustrated hy one example 5 {Fig. 82), In 
this example all the lines farming lhe body balance tlie opposite 
line* and therefore only a static effect 1 5 produced. But, contrary 
tot 1 j e * type, there are a lev . 1 example ? which produce mmr amount 
of dynamic effect by the tine* having im line to cm inter-balance 
fheir effect. In one such specimen* fFig P file the italic dement 
is disturbed by the dynamic quality which consist* in the hand 
holding the lyre and the left leg moved forward. Besides these 
there are certain plaque** (Fig. H4 1 which from the very nature 
of the subject matter depict* a lot of dynamism. Thus these 
figurine** viewed from the point of view Vsf the linear composi¬ 
tion, represent three different types of which the figurijtes with 
the static quality only is mo-,t common* 


1 Marshall, 'J. pi. XXII. IS, 19I5\ Cunningham w 2, fit. IX. 4 # 

1880; Cwmnramamy. 4 m iw, 27 v 41, 43* 44, 45. 1928 

Das Gupta, 6, no r 495, 1936; Majumdar. 7, pi XXII, h'r 
I9 $3\ dgmcais, h ft$s r /ff. 17, 1933; hid. 3 H Jiffs. 27, M. 
3i 36, 1936. bfajMmdnr, 5, pi f. AAA, 4 , 5, I93t s: Johnston, 
pi. F* 1939l J 

2 Marshall, 2* pi. XXII. 18, 1915. 

3 Majiimdar, J, pL CXX.Y. 4, 1938. 

4 Marshnli 2. pi. XXIII * t7 w 1915. 
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Su fin as die female figuring am concerned, the fallowing 
types of dress occur. First, some of die fens ale figurine* are 
absolutely nude. 1 In these female figurine* there U no indication, 
of the ^iinnent and the sex-orgim is clearly indicated. Secondly < 
some of the female figurines have die upper body bare and the 
lower body clothed-* The lower garment as found in these 
figurine i is a sari-]ike thing which is knotted at die waist and 
which flou.s up to the ;mkte<. Thirdly, some female figurines 
have the upper body bare and the lower body r jo theft. 
But though the lower body h clothed k ^actual attention has hern 
paid to make the *ex-orgiin visible* 1 In thi^ type of female 
figurine i the lower garment i* very surd La r to that of the second 
type of female figurine mentioned above* Fourthly, some 
female figurines which arc mutilated and whose lower iKidits 
urr not preserved show that their upper bexiy is bare. 4 Lei us 
now consider the dress worn by the male figurines. In the 
fjr.it pUre Lhere arc :.tiiue male figurines which are absolntely 
nude.* In these male figurines we do not find any indication 
of die garment and the sex-organ is clearly indicated* Secondly - 
some of the male figurines have the upper body bare and the 
lower liody clothed-* (Fig- B3) Thr lower garment is indicated 
hut it is not possible u\ ascertain exactly what sort of garment 
this fig urine wear*. Thirdly, !®memale figurine* whose lowerb >dy 
is mutilated have the upper body bare. 7 Fourthly, some male 
figurines have the tipper body so summarily treated that ii is not 


/ Colmaratwamj, 4, pp. 70-72, fig* 43* 192 JL 

2 Marshall, 2, pL XXII. IS + 1915: Cmmaras&amf Z JijE- ? 
DJV p. 1927: Das Cupia, 6, p. 210. fig. no. W, 1936: 
Afajumdar, Z pi XXn* m+ ffp 193$; Agrawala. L fig. 16, 17 f 
imt Ibid, 2 , pL IV. e. 1936- Ibid, 3. Jigs. 27, 29, 3f 34, 
1936, 

3 €unttia*kstm, 2* pL IX. 4, 1$$9: Cwmaratwtmy* 2 r />>. 6 m 
p. 93J 1927. 

4 Bhartdarke r, 4, pt. XXIV. 17\ 1920; f^maramxmj. f, pp. 
64-76. tafif 5, M. 34, 192$; Chandra and BiliMt, 2 f pi, LX 11 
jr 1936; A of an ala, 3. f figs* 2C, 36, 1936; rmrfflf, 5, pt. 
C.VAX 3 t 1936; Stmhachjig^ 24 r 25 , 194 L 

5 Caffttwraswamr. 4. iafrt. 6. na. 46, 1971. : Agrawalti, l y ftj. 20 , 

1933; Ibitf w Zfig. 39* 1936, 

6 Marshall 2. pt. XXIL m. 22, 1915; MajumdtK 5, pi. C A AX 
4. 1936 . 

7 Ch a r nitfaszi ■ r yv. r. pp, $4-76; laffl* 6 W wt- 4j.< 46, 192E* 
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pnwtite tin ascertain whether then- is any over this. 

pan nf the Ixidv. 1 Fifthly, there arc 5«nr male figurines wIn>sr 
whole body dntlicdr R^rdinj^ the dfess oJ *A tlicat 
dgtrr inei. >ifa.r^hn.lS observes "The figure wears a sleeved coal, 
like ike modern cfioguhj which i* open but provided with loop and 
knot to fasten St acrosa the chert.” 1 The drr?5 of the other 
figurine 1 consists in a tramiparent upper garment and a tight- 
fitting lower garment, Besides these male and female figurine* 
we find a number of specimens in which Man and woman nrr 
represented together- First nr alt, in lomeoi these examples man 
and woman are absolutely nudes* .Secondly, in some oi these 
examples both irmn and woman have the tipper body bare and 
the lower body clothed T » Fig. 85) Thirdly, in some examples 
whose lower body is mutilated man and woman are represented 
as having the upper body bare." There are various kinds of 
head-dresses worn liy these figurine*. Of these special mention 
should be made of head-dresses which have a clear foreign 
influence. In one example* wc find a laurel head-dress which 
is commonly found in Hellenic lit art. Head-dresses worn 
by other figurine^ seem to he of indigenous inspiration* 


Let us now deal with the jewelry worn by these figurines. 
If ts not necessary to enter into a minute enquiry about type 
of ornament. Suffice to *ny ihai there U a cultural and stylistic 
similarity between the jew elry worn by their figurine* on one 
hand and the post-Indus Valley prc-Maurya and the Maurya 
terracotta fig urines on the other hand- The roost important 
ornament* worn by these figurine* are ear-rings necklace, 
girdle, bracelet trad anklet. Thus after studying modelling. 


/ Mmhath 27 t pl. XlTlll. 2, / 930. 

J Ibid, 2 1 pi. XXHI. J9,1915; Cwm*rmw*my f 2 Jig* 13 an p t 95 $ 

1927* 

3 Marshall, 2,p. 74,1915. 

# Cocma tmwsmp, 2, fig*. IS on p* 95 r 1927* 

5 Ibid, 4, pp. 64-76, iqftl 5, n&. 27, tafil 6, ms, 41, 
45, me. 

6 ibid, 4, t&fti, 6 n m. 35, 1928 : Majmindar, 5, pt. CXXX. J t pi. 
CXXX. 5+ 1936. 

7 CoumarQsiL'timY, 2, fig. JO m p> 93* 1927; Ibid + 4 f pp. 6476 r 
tafrl J t m. 32. 1928. 

8 Bhandsrkrrr, 2, pi. UX * m. 13, 1917 „ 
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linear compowlkaii dress and ornament we may opine dial 
from the stylistic point uf view the Sutrga icrraccitta figurine* 
-ire the true inheritors of she art-technique of the post-Indu* 
Valley pre-Maury a and Maurva age*. 

The terracotta specimens of animal* belonging lo iIlls age 
are very few in nuinW^ Some of these ^pcccracr^ have been 
unearthed by M&itludl at BhJta undone ia in the Bus ton Museum 
uf Fine Arts. All these specimen* are very poor in execution and 
also mutilated and t as such, do not give us any good evidence 
for appreciating the modelling of the terracotta animals of thU 
age. One specimen 1 which represents the elephant i* extremely 
mutilated and ha* lost the trunk and the leg?. The other rptci- 
Turn represents the head of a camel according tn Mar-hull.- It 
is very interesting to note that no terracotta representation ol 
the camel in round is reported i» have been found in India. 
The other specimen® Is a mutilated plaque with four horse* 
facing in the front. The specimen preserved in the Button 
Museum of Fine Arts 4 represents in relief the front part of a 
toy-char in I drawn by a pair of bulls* 

The terracotta figurines representing birds are abet very few 
in number. Ontj at Laurya Nondaiigarh Majumdar discovered 
one example representing duck. 4 It jg quite a good specimen 
of art. 

Besides the terracotta figurines of male, female, animal and 
bird-figurines there are some beautiful plaques which we should 
take inm account. These plaque's throw a considerable light 
nit the manner of indicating the third dimension, he., de pth, 
Ai (he outset it should be pointed out that an optical i Fusion 
of depth cannot be efferted in sculpture in a seme in which it 
ran be effected in painting which (he optical illusion of depth 
can be realised bv iJsc colour-composition and the seiwe of 
perspective. In ancient India no effort has been made to realise 
depth in painting but in European painting effort has been made 
to rcaJbr depth- The most important devices which arc followml 
are that “the figures are shown above each other on the ground 


/ Marshall. 2, pi. XXIII. 29, 1915. A wither aampft has aha 
fjttn favndr (Majumdaty 7, pi. XXII* d, 1935). 

2 Marshall 2 W p. 74, pL XXIII. 5i s 1915. . 

3 Ihil 2. pi* XXlit 20, ms. 

4 Caamataswarnr p 2, fig. H on p, 95, 1927. 

5 Majurrtdefj / f p, XXII. C t 1938. 
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of the relief, ins E cad of being placed behind each other, m 
ill actuality they are" 1 and "'that the hgurcs ndt her decrease 
nor increase in siee according tci their c. I.i-.twice or m.iTmfii’% 
because thes arc iuii tltought ol in such terms at all. 153 In one 
of thcit plaques** referred to above (Fig. 64 , this device has 
been fallowed* Lu it tiirre plane h arc shown* viz. + two human 
flgurei in a balcony in the upper plane, one man facing to the 
Hjrht m ihr right field, one Four-horsed chariot driven by a man 
and in which one maniits in the middle end, fine woman rushing 
out of the tuit and one woman drawing water from the pool 
in the left held in thr middle plane and, one peacock and two 
deer in the lower plane. The whole Idea h to show depth in a 
GJrtvcQtkfiLiil wav. From this we tire ledtovisualhc a hermitage 
in which there are hillocks, trees with blossomed flowers, peacocks 
and deer moving here and there, pond* in which the lotus 
lilmwmiA. Frog* move about freely and joyously and where women 
come to fetch water, huts in which inmates of the herrmimgc 
live and balconies in which the inmates of the hermitage lake 
p troll. In such a peaceful her milage a man on a chariot driven 
hv the charioteer rushes into with Else object of hunting. On 
hia entering into the hermitage the peace of the hermitage ha* 
been profoundly disturbed, the deer are moving here and there 
in fright, one inmate of the hermi tage bav rushed out from hes: 
hut, two inmate* of the hermitage are seeing the hurtling man 
with awe and one man with a serene Look k asking with Ids 
raised hands to stop the chariot and not to proceed further. 
So we understand how depth Isas been indicated in tilth plaque. 
Accord! ivy to Vogel this scene represents die well-known hunting 
episode of the king Dushyantain Kafiv&*5 hermitage as told in 
Kifidasa T s Abkijnifm4il untalviL 1 Besides this there are some 
other plaques which have ennsidfl ruble art is tie merit. In one 
plaque 6 where also depth as shown in the same manner wc find 
the reprcsrntation of two women. One of them is carrying 
a fan in the right hand and a basket of cakes in the other hand. 


/ Kr&mristhf 2 f fi m 20, 1935 r 

2 2 , p. 20 , mi 

3 Marshall 2 f pit* XXIII 17, XXIV, 1915 . 

4 A farshottw 2* pp* 25-3ft T I9l5\ but dauht m*ry hr expressed regarding 

thr it idmlifiasttm fry Vagth This plagu* h t* hr a.isi$nrd $0 
th*‘ Su4^t flj;r whih XrflidtfsafUwished in the Gupta agt. Besides, 
thr re is w* re fere net fa this inf idem in the A lah bhfirata j V a in whkh 
the story r fSaknntalft hiu beetr at tilted in Kalidasa Jot hii drams, 

5 Goamattsmamy, 2 , fig. Wan p. 93, 1927. 
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The terracatm pliciuc discovered at Maliasihan i iy- * 

LSeS^k hi low relief. In it wr And ihe repmenuunn 
a ! nuUl wlio rides- on a four halted channi and discharges an 
arrow at a herd of deer and a centaur. 

Like tlic I judo''Valiev, post-Indas Valley pre-Maurya and 

Maiirva MOTOOtt* M *m <P“f*** !** Y "-^e rSkS 
into ta-n rlaise*. iz., religious and -.eciikw The religious 

feunoc- nuv Main be sub-divided into th«c cUm-k, v*t., the 
female fertility figures, the tmthuna and the purely imnngra- 
phicai lype. 

Let us, first of ail, deal with the female fertily ^ 

„ has l>een shown beforehand, these Sgirmc* may l«: divided 
mo thrle tvpcs, viz., (. the Divine Mother ur Ifl* WJj J) 
Wi or Bft’nbo type, [e) Divine Woman or Dinar 

type. 

, V The Divine Mother or Ids typc-So far as this type 
,hev represent this type- Those chamctrmt.es are 

Aho in the example shown ^ vvC ■“* 3 bUUI 

by the side of the female figure.* (1 iff- * 

In Pc p-j i nified Yoni nr tiaubo type— A few fiS un nes 
reprcicmiiMI ,hi, lypc «e ^ “»■' 

/ UiiMtf, tf p f ^ Vlri/- 

n i jf tj *j yv/| /& /£i5: CMn^na.m^iy, / E £* ® 

■ ifr tJ.»ei-k m *. «*■ * <jwf r-*■ 

A a- p j fJ/iT *j. Aft- JJ0-i3 p iliusiratUfn 


i. io> if* * t ■ 

9,/J. XX& M 15, IMO- 

J *.*• “/'< »• -'«• l"' 1 

P, pL A'A’/r /*, 75, /SfD. 

4 Majumilttr, 9, pi, XXlP- IS, 1940. 

5 Cvcmamwtry, 4, pp. €4-76, tofrf 4 , aff. 26, 1928. 

6 Ibid,fig- 6 oft p. 9 \ 1927. 
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we find the whole upper body und the lower body clothed. But 
u must hr* pi jin ted out that though the lower body is clothed, 
special attention ha^ teen taken to show the WMCnjrgaitin nudity. 
In another example 1 (Fig. 9i.>j which h the must impurLurU 
une from thi-s nand-pomi we find an absolutely nude figurine 
with the developed breasts and with, the sex-organ determmatdy 
ihim'ti. In nil these specimens over-emphasis lias been given 
on the nude sex-argan for winch they arc called the Personified 
Yoni or Baufau typr, 

(ej Divine W(pvn or hlitar type -So far as this type is 
concerned, wc have got u lew example*,. 11 There are certain 
important characteristics which arc common to all these figurines. 
Firstly P tEierc is a peculiar religious stamp over all tfie^e figurines. 
Secondly, in all these examples we find the representation of a 
beautiful woman, almost divine in character, Thirdly, in all 
these example* we find the upper body hare and not the lower 
body and there is no idea of vulgarity in these specimens as in 
the L'anc of ibe figulines belonging to the second type. For all 
these reasons we are led u» conclude tUui they represent ihc Divine 
Woman or Ishtar type. 

Lei ns now deal w r ith the second type of religious figurines 
ri.*, nr pMHwJ-fi gmnts In a very interesting and learned communi¬ 
cation, 1 already referred to* Ganguly has dealt with the problem 
of mithtina in 1 udian art and has proved hts thesis, with the evidence 
furnished h> many sculptures whost dntr* ran^r from the kd 
Ccntuty B.C. to the 13th Century' A.D. j hut lie Iia% not reproduced 
any ierrac >tta sculpture a. an evidence f,..r thriihedv Gomnaras- 
wamy is the fini scholar to point out this significance as found 
in certain terramtta figurines.® The meaning of the word 
mtthztna m found in undent Sanskrit literature is the sexual couple. 
It is really interesting to note how the physiological union of 
man and woman has been found with, ibis divine spirit. The 
idea tyfprakriti and fwruiha found CDzniocmly In ancient Sanskrit 
texts ii ihc result of nian fe s eternal brooding over the Creation 
of the world- The tinga in the Toni*p&tl*t has its origin from die 
same idea. The divine idea given to the /lined in the Tbni-ptttn 


1 CoGmarnswatnj ? p 7, iafil 6 m n&. 43 „ 1928* 

2 Marshall , ?, pL XXII. 1 1915\ Das Gupta, 6 t pp, 210-13* 

iUasirashri an. 496, 1936; Maitmdur f 7, pi' XXII. m t n, 1938; 
Agjwafo t I t fig. /7, 1933. 

3 Gmtgtth* 1925, 

4 Cavmarasiujmj, 4. iqfit 5, nit r. 27,12, /d/el tf 3 r-ps. 35 7 41, 15, 
1923. 
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prcMtppose* an .igc '.hen people used lu worship phallus and 
vulva su svraboUc of the male and. the female prccrraiive princi¬ 
ples tnereford it seems that the worship of phallus and vulva 
should be traced from the prehistoric age and there me ardwe.^ 

I !ttical evidences in every pan of the world which corroborate^ 

I l it- it - : ct tic ru. I n 11 1 c si mr was l lie id ca of mi t h u tia $ h«■ oJ d I r 
traced lions die prehistoric age. Regarding the deification <4 
,he Idea at mittmna Ganguly has cited a very relevant passage 
from the llrahadgrany nXa L'panllhad whose ItwhlnA runs 
lml s ■ “He PrEjapaii, did net fecliiappy m satisfied by . uuhcU; 
therefore, even m«v. people are not happy in sinslc hletjodneu. 
He created fur a second ■ companion; to himself, luen he 
assumed the posture—as a man and a woman embracing ends 
uthrr- Undivided his own body into two parts, and in coiw- 
ouencethere appeared twofigure-.—a matt and a woman, for 
this, leaacm, the sage Y ijnavalkya had spoken of ho own bods 
as ihe incomplete half of a seed of curb, Therefore tins wid¬ 
th i, emptiness is filled and complimented by woman. 1 he 
,-if.Udr ■ Praiapauj merged Iiiinsetl in tii-n woman m □ ^soal 
net. And from that act sprang human beings-’ This passage 
clearly shows how mb him® ha* been deified m anctent Indian 
liter,time and consul ucully in ancient Indian art. I fie-e muhmia 
plaLittcs may be divided into three classes,vie., ,aj m whichnum 
and woman ate in Uic posture ol rnithuna but d<> not embrace 
each other and b / in tvoich man and woman very' closely emir- 
race each other and (c) in which emiyentintud figures-male am. 
female—closely embrace each other. Let us cumuder die hgunnw 
of the first group first of all. In one example- 1 ig. -M «f 
find one nude woman standing by the side of a billy nude man. 
In smother example'who* lower pun is bn .kc.ione Woman whose 
upper hodv is bare stand* very close lo the side nl a man wiio.w 
upper faodv is also bate. In another example‘ whose h>wei part .> 
badly mutilated our woman whose Upper body »bare stand* very 
dux' to one man whose body is bare It seems that radtplaces 
land -m the other’* shoulder. In another example* one 
woman whose upper body is bare and whose sex-orgun is dctcr- 
mmatelv indicated through the dmphrmou* garmrut -d- 
!iv ,he side of a man who is absolutely nude. I here is another 


/ Ganguly, />. ft’0, 1325. 

2 Cnomataswamy, 4, lafti 5, no. 27, 1928. 

3 Ibid. 4. tafti 5, an. 51?* 4928. 

4 Ibid, f, taffl 6, no. 35, 1928. 


Ibid, 4, lafti ft, fro. 41, 1923. 
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beautiful hpccmLcn 1 Tig, 85) nJi r>\-. mg one man and one woman 
♦■landing ^de by dde. Li is thus evident that the main idea of 
sbowing nun and main in un amorous altitude iv wry dearly 
indicateil. Let us now deal with the ftp urine-, m" tire second 
group. In one example 3 rFIg. 92 i which illustrated ihh proup 
we End man and woman fully unde and embracing each oilier. 
So far ai t!tc third group h concerned, we get a nice but 
mutilated specimen in which two khmaras place each other's 
arm on each other’ll shoulder* 1 

['he third type of the rdijioua figure which we shall presently 
deal with is ihr purdy Utonugropliteal type. Tins i- represented 
by the image o f Lak ahmb 11 is interesting to note ths> Image 
is the earliest terracotta image of a godded who can be ddimtdy 
identified. Before entering into a discussion about the kono- 
graphical details of this image we should set how- Lakshml has 
been referred to in ancient Indian literature, Jn the Rg-Veda 
there is a passage where Sri has been used in the seme of 
"prosper! iy 1 * RV. IV. lG t 13). In the Atharva-Veda (Av, vi. 
54, I; 7M. i; IX. V .11; X- 6. 2ti- XE. L 12, 21; XH . I. 62; 3-7) 
and in the Taittixfya Saiphitl 'TS. II. 2. B a 6; Y. 1-8. li; VL 
I. 10.a VIT. 2 t i 3 7) the word Sri has been used, .l* in il e Rg- 
Vcda T in ihe ^ense of “prosperity f % Thus in the period indicated 
hy the Rg-Yeda* the Atharva-Veda and the Ttuttiriya iwuphita 
Sti has not been used in theien.se of any goddess but in the abj- 
tract idea of “proiperiiy”* But in the period of the Satapatha 
Brabnua^ta the term Sri Stas been used in ihr sense of a goddess* 
SB- XI- L 3) lit later Samkrit texts rhere are minute and 
detailed informal inn regarding The iconography of En-kdinii 
a nr I there can not be any doubt that t he specimens representing 
litis goddess were certainly made according to same of these 
text*. A frw Images of Lsdtahmi belonging to tills age have 
Jieen found- 4 In one specimen which is mutilated we find* 
in the centre, the image of half*hml am! on each side of the 
image an elephant stands on a fuU-hlossetncd lotus and holds in 
im mink an inverted jar from which water pours down on the 
image. This diows ihat this image represents i^ajadakihinl* 


/ Ahjamdur, 5,pL CAXV- 5 P 1936. 

2 Gmmraiwamj T tqfrl w» 4$ t 192$. 

3 Agrawal$ t 2, pL IV „ ^ 1936. 

4 Cfwmarawtmjt* 2, fig. 7 un p. 93, l&27t Mmumdar. 9 * pi 

XXIV t If 16, 1946. r 

.5 In H-. mdfb'f J I ralflkhfindn u't ftrU'f ihr following i'r rjr TtVMfUn^ 
this tyfto of wage 1 —ptiifmasihd ptidmaslg rku mjo=tkskipt&- 
$kn{a-pl*lM 1 Srth pttdmar-m&lwl ihai— m A'a/irftf ^Jtrli ^=rmt 
tha /i. 
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fFig. 94), Regarding the other two image* Majumdar hm 
observed that 'Plate XXIV, ll p 16 ... .shows a hdy s tandin g 
on a lutnsi under an umbrella and on two father Lotuses stand 
her two attendants. Her right hand is in the Vurada or gift* 
he* iq wing pose. What particular godded she represents b 
.not known. She may be the Goddfsi of Fortunes her figure 
ib akin in concept ion to female deity appearing on some of the 
coins of Axilum and on the Bhamt railing' 11 {Fig* 95). There 
is no doubt dial these two images represent tlic goddess I,a 1 t shmL 

Betides these figures there are certain other figurines which 
may be considered as religious, a {Fig, %j Here we find a female 
figure with wings. The wiugedness of a I'emide figure necessarily 
make*, it a figure with the divine stamp. 

Like the female religious figurines there are some male 
figurines which, from their characteristics, may be considered 
a> religious. The male religious figurines in ay be sub-divided 
into the following groups : fa: the icemographical type, ;bi the 
nude male type and fc the demon type. Let us, first of all. 
consider the Fir*t tvpe, Man hall has discovered a male figurine 1 
at Taxi I a which he has tentatively identified ah K-uVcra tFig^97) P 
Hitt if appear* that there h no iconographical diaracm.rimjc in 
thb. figure bv which it L.jLii be Identified as Kuvera. 4 Bo hr ^ 
the sec >nd type i* concerned, there h one example representing 
an absolutely nude male child* 4 (Fig, HI!}. Similar spmiuerjj 
arc in the t'ur^uii Museum at Muitra/ From their nudity it 
aectns that they have probably some religious or quflsi-nHigious 
significance. Beside* these two types there are a few figurines 
representing demon,* (Fig-99] 1 herein no doubt that they can 
nut l*e c^msidered as secular figurines* Most probably they arc 
mythical beings. 

Lrt us now consider the secular Figurines,* Those figurines 
'vnvbich have no pronounced religious characlrnsdc have been 

/ Maj\(mtlar v 9, p- SO, 1940. 

2 md f 7, pi. XXJL K 

3 Marshall, 27, p * ! 17, pi. XXVUl 2, 1930. 

4 Rm s Vat. II, pi. II, appendix B T pp. 263-65, 1916. 

5 Cm .71 -tt d J c(.■ owiy 1 4,pp r 64*76, tf/al 6, Jfo* 44, 1929* 

*6 AgF&ttf&I& 9 I, fig* 20 1 1 933 ; Ibid. 3, fig. 39, 1936. 

7 Guam4 r ms. 42, 46 r 192#; A^taivaia, I s fig . 19 * 1933. 

6 Marshall t 2 t pi XXII. ms. !9 r 22. 1915; Bkandnrkar. 2, pi. 
LIV. m. 13, 1917; Cwmatns wamy, 2, fig- 10 an p. 93 t fig. 13 
vri p 95, 1927 ; Majumdar, 7, pi, XXII. 6, [938] Agrawaia t 
3 Jigs. 29~31 t 34, 1936, 

12 
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considered as secular figurine*, AU these figurines are modelled 
according to Indian standard of mad el Ling- But special atten¬ 
tion should be paid to one bead 1 (Ftg, LOG) which wears a 
mural crown, Tuc crown shows tiue immiTtnkabLc Perio- 
Hellenistic influence, Tnere is another specimen which on 
account of it* be me*. well of rue arii.it, 4 (Tig- tdl 

Let us now sec the relation between these Simga terracotta 
figurines in one hand and contemporary sculpture in stone and 
□tuer material* on the other Stand r 'rue Snnga sculptures in 
stone and other materials are found at a number of rile*, nutabl) 
ai Bhorutp® Sane li,* Bodh Gaya** Mathura p * and AmaravatL* 
Among many sculptures in high relief and belonging to this age 
and of the ahove-menttoned remains wc should take into account 
the sculptures inscribed chakavoka Nagaraja, 1 Gamgita Tnkhif 
Kiipiya Yakha, 1 ' Yakhiril Sudfliina, 11 Cidokoka devata* 11 
fiucidliMiia Vakha, 11 Sirima devatm 1 * the one depicting a 


/ Bh*niarkar, 2, pi. LIX, no. 13 , 1917. 

2 Majumdar, 7, pi XXIL 6, 193S- 

I Cniinghan* IQ, pis, IUI ¥ LVII. 1879; fitthtogrr, pit* 18-22 w 
1929. 

4 Bwhhnjfrt, ph. 47-60, 1929. 

5 Bid, ph. 3±45, 1929. 

6 Vog*h 9, 1930 v 

7 Burgisj^ US7* 

8 Biiihfr, pi 18. Ih ? lift figure, 1929. 

9 Bid, th right figure. 1929. 

10 Bid, pi 19-tfc Uftfigure 1929. 

11 Bid, pi. 19—(ht right ft gun, 1929, 

12 Bid, pi . 29 — the Uft figure 1929, 

13 Bid, 20—thf right figure p 1929, 

14 Bid, pi. 21—ihz right figure, 1929. 
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warrior 1 and the one depicting a female lUndftrd-bcarcr* 
found on the railing round the stupa at BlwHut. thr sculpture 
depicting a guardian-figure, 1 a Yaldimi figure 4 found im the 
toraiia of the Great sLfipa at Sanrhh thr sculpture representing 
a female figure., 1 Indra a* Brahman a San tip 4 the standing 
female figure 1 found at Mathura should be considered in this 
con Lien cun. The sculptures of Bharhut, Simchi, Bodh Gaya 
and Mathura belong more nr le** to one type. If we compare thr 
teracotta figurines of the Sufiga agewith tneseatoue^tuiptnm, 
w^j shall find a definite point of similarity between them. This 
shows that the artists who made the stuite-sculpLure*; and the 
terracotta figurine-! had followed almost the same urEdbrmuliic. 
Let us prove thh print by a few concrete examples, First, 
one terra cotta figurine, ■ discovered at Bhita, which stand* in 
a profile attitude has a great similarity with a scripture of 
Bharfmt * Secondly, regarding one terracotta plaque found at 
Bliila 16 Marsha]! has rightly observed. '"The scene, which is 
repeated on both dries of the medalhi-n, recalls in everv feature 
tfic reliefs of Sanchi, but the workmanship of the die from which 
this relief was stamped, is infinitely more minute and delicate 
t J i i l 1,1 any workman-.hip in stone ..r marble could ever lie.'" 11 
The general difference between the modelling of the Bharliut 
and the Sanchi sculpt utti in relief lies in the fact that whereas 
m the former group there h no overcrowding of figures in a 
scenes in die la Eter group we find exactly the opposite. In tlm 


1 Btthhoftr, pi 22—ih* Itfifigurt, 1929, 

2 Ibid, pi 22— thr right figure 1929. 

$ Ibid, pt. 58— thr Irftfigure* 1929. 

4 Gwmarm&amji 5. pi XVI. 190 , 54, 1927, 

5 Bathhof* r t pi 34\ $929. 

6 Ibid, pi 39—tht lfftfigure t 1929. 

7 Ihhl pt. 39—tht rightftgtitr, 1929. 

8 Cwimaraswamy, J, pi XVI. no. 59, 1927 „ 

9 Marshall, 2, pi XXIII. 19 . 1915 . 

ID Bnfhhtfcr, pi 17^thfigure riding ntt £h* tlephemt, 1929. 

11 Marshall 2 t p. 15\ 1915 . 

12 Ibid. 
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t]l( . icenc m the loiter group we find exactly ophite. 
a depicted in ih« Bhite terrace P I»h>k 

cxit y modelling «f the Sand., sculpture*. In 

viz., in 35. ..»«»■>* 

£5£dd£faT«*i. A. b «.«! f» - 

tlic ivorv-wmher, ofVidiia are mainly responsible h>i hr sculp- 
rurci ortthc turaljas of the st&pAs at Sane h«. Judging from the 
great corewhirh has been given to the minute ot t h , 
represented In this terracotta plaque it appears that this was alio 
the work of a man who was an expert nuvory-wor^ Tfordly, 
one terracotta female figurine found at SanfaSA 1 1 g. 1^0 , 
Yafcfcqjl figure and resembles very much the t mnm ™ .VrSj? 
figures of the Sung* age.’ Fourthly, another terracotta femalr 
figurine which iiai the sex-organ most cjwggemtely .ndicalcd 
{Pie. 90) teiemble* some of the Mathum stone figurines.* This 
analytical discussion on a comparative basis lends us in condujk 
that the terranitta sculpture and the stone-sculpture ol th 
Soiisra a«r gencrallv follow the same nrt-pnnciplrs v> Ur us 
modelling, linear composition, dren and jewelry are concerned. 


Let us now see the relation between the terracotta figiinn« 
oftlie Sungs age and the Western Asiatic art specimens. Though 
in some terracotta figurines of the Sufiga age the Western Asiatic 
element is noticeable yet it must be pointed out that the mam 
characteristic or the Sunga terracotta figurines « their Indian- 
ness". But tills assertion also does net prove that the 
Western Asiatic rlenieiil in Sungu art is negligible. In Tael, in 
the archaeological remains at Bhurhut, Sancm, Bodh t.*aya, 
Amaravuti, Mathura and at a number of other places belonging 
te , ihis age the Western Asiatic element in art is not at all in¬ 
conspicuous. This fact is corroborated by the literary evidence 
which we have already quoted. The absence of any 
striking foreign influence in the terracotta figurines of this age 


J Cunningham, 2, pi. IX. no. 4. 1990. Onr mutilated tptemm 
ithistn ltd in Bhaniarkar, 4.pi. XXIV. no, 17,1920 it wry rimifiar 
in tnaimml* 


2 h this cmnutkn thermatk&blt rimihniljkvtwtm ihtifigwint and 
one image of Lnkiktittfaund at Badh-Gayu [Backhnfet. pi- 42, the 
tap right figure, 1929} may be noted, 

3 Coomaraswamy, 4, pp, 64-76, iqfrl 6, no. 41, 1929. 

4 Ibid, 3, pt. XVIII, no. 59, 1927. It ihoutd it noted that thr ten- 
fftga * if not to exaggerated at that of tbittratoUa female figuteint 
under discullion. 
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wliich m have Already examined is undoubtedly due to the 
I inti ted scope wliich day affords for representation. There is 
only one terracotta head 1 {Fig. 100: which betrays foreign 
influence. The facial treatment and particularly the head¬ 
dress worn by it give us most probably the proof of Hellenistic 
influence. 

The above discussion shows that these figurines arc of great 
interest from the stand-point of art, religion, and contact o( 
culture. Regarding the first point it has been shown that the 
modellers of ilte Sunga terracotta figurines generally followed 
the 5 amc principles of modelling as those followed by the stone* 
sculptures of the period. Regarding the second point it may be 
held that this ngr definitely anticipates the making of the images 
of gods and goddesses according to the iconographies] tests. 
Regarding the third point we have also shown (hat some of the 
terracotta figurine i give the evidence of the Hellenistic element 
in art of this period. 


/ Bhmdnrkat, 2,pLLlX, ws* 13 t 1917 





CHAPTER VI. 
KUSHANA 


The KusSiana age ft one of the most important art-epochs 
of India, In tins age we find the beginning of a new element 
m she domain of Ind&ri art. Hut in order to have a true estimate 
of this new element in Indian art vve should go a lit tie bark, 
i.c., lo tint period of the IndoRactrian r Indo-Parthian and Indo- 
Scythian supremacy of North-Western India because the an 
under the patronage of rulers of these dynasties serves as a link 
between the Hellenistic art of Syria and the Hellenistic element 
hi art of the KushaQa age. The evidence of art under die 
patronage of rulers of these tlirce dynastic* is found on l heir 
coins. It U quite natural that these rulers being HcUtnitie in 
descent and being iiumarchs of Indian territories have issued 
Coins on winch we find Indian ami Hellenistic figures. Let us 
scethesetwo types of figures on their coins 1- Indian figurines. 
The- most interesting Indian figures [turn the stand-point of art 
are ihe following : - • a. Female figure in Indian cos In trie holding 
flower in right hand. 1 White head calls this fugurc a “dancing 
gbT’i 1 ; but Coomaramainy objects to this identification by 
remarking that fil nu mftkicut reason exists for the usual descrip¬ 
tion of the female figure on the coins of Pam a Iron and Agathokles 
as an Indian dancing girl" 1 and believes that they belong to the 
class represented by die Yafcshis, devatas and vrkshakas* ; 
fbj Buddhist uupa nirroundcd by star*; (cj Tree inside a 
railing 1 : fd) dep nmt , i (e) bull 1 ; (f) I oiks h mi 1 and [g) Siva 1 ®. 


/ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

S 

9 

10 


Wkiuh*ad,pl. IL ms. 35, 45, 1914, 

Ibid, p , 16 n 1914 , 

CoomtiTtiSsxmmfp, 3, p. 64,1917. 

Ibid, 3, p* 64, 1927. 
mkfhead, pL IL ms„ 51 w 52, 1914. 

Ibid, pL IL m. 52, 1914. 

Ibid, pis. IL m. 59, III ms, I4S W 149 T 157, IV. ms. 212 , 

23L 236 w VII. m. 546, X. ms. S* 3L 32, 34, XIL ms. 28$, 
XIV. ms. 362, 363, 1914. 


Ihd, ph. Ill: m. 149. IV. ms. 220, 231 * 236, VL ms. 517, 
VIL ms. 555, 590 . A r . no h 32, XU-ms 263, 23$ r 292, 365, 
303, XIV. m. 363 r XVI mo. 84 , 1914, 


Ibid, pis . XU. m, m w Xill. 332 1 1914. 
Ibid, pi. XV ms. 43, 46, 1914 
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II. Hellenistic figurines—The must important Hellenistic 
element from the stand-point of art is the representation of 
various classical deities on the coins. They arc the following 
(a. Hcrakles, 1 ;(b) Artemis*; ;cjApollo*; {d) Zeu^feJ Dionysos*; 
'■0 JWidon*; i.m Nikc ? ; ft) Dkukuroi*; tt) Pall***; (j, 
kj DemcteDJ; (1) Dolphin’*; (tn| Triton 11 ; i>) llrrmr 1 *; 
l°i Heph antes 11 ; ip . Bacentuue 1 *; fq) Deitydrivingquodriga 1 *; 

J WhiliXad, ph. I. nos, 18, 27, 28, Hi. no. ISO, VII. 524. 
XII, no. 254, XIV. ms, 379,385, 386. 1914 , 

2 Ibid , pis. I. no. 22. VIII. no. 551, Will. no. 642. 
X. m. 10, 1914. 

3 Ibid,pis. no. 29, It. m, 60, IV. no. 307, V. no. 364, VII. nos. 520, 
545, VIII. nos. 627. 647, X. no. IS, 1914. 


4 Ibid, ph. II. ms. 41. 42, III. nos. 131, 133. 135, I/O, 172, 
IS'J, VIII. rr ns. 636, 640, IX. ms. 649, 657, X. ms. 1, 3, XL 
nos. 36, 38, 40, 46. 47, 56, 122, XIV. ms. 374. 382, 394, 
395, 397 , XV. ms. i, 19, 20, 34, 35, 61,64,1914. 

5 Ibid, pi. If. n v . 43.1914. 


6 Ibid, pis. II. nos, 54, 56,58, X. m, 20. XI. ms. 177, 178. 1914. 


7 Ibid,pis. U. no. 59, V. no. 367, VI. ms. 482, 517, VII. ms. 353, 
557, IX. m. 682, X. ms. I. 3, XL m. 187, AT. ms. 59, 70, 
XVI. ms. 72, 76, 1914. 


8 Ibid, pis. It. m. 63, IV. ms. 213, 214 , 215, XIII. nos. 323, 
324,1914. 

9 Ibid, ph. lb. ms. 263, 276. 292, V. ms. 355, 356, 359, 371. 
VI. nos. 3J5, 516, VII. ms. 534. 550 , VIII. ms. 637, 643, 
XI. w. 127, XIII , m. 331. XIV. no. 385, XV. no. 38,19/4. 

10 Ibid,pis. V. m. 372, VII. no. 573 , 1914. 

tl Ibid, pi. VII. m, 590, 1914. 

12 Ibid, p. 63, no. XV, p. 74—tht imitprtseitud Ijp* of Xikiat, 1914 . 

13 Ibid. pi. Vttl. no. 631, 1914, 

14 Ibid.pl. XL m. 195, 1914. 

15 Ibid,p. 130 , no. 307, pi. XIV. no. 369,1914. 

16 Ibid, pi. X. m. 20, 1914. 


17 Ibid, p. 27-—(hi unrepnsfnttd Xypt of Plato, 19H, 
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iri Deily wearing mural crown'; (s) a-.ym.rrLie deily.' Beid« 
ikie reprt#enUtkm ..i'these classic denies <m the coins of these 
rule is we find also the representation uf many otlier dung, 
connected with clinical religion on llietr «ta> ; l hey are 
mainly fa) tripod-Hkial 1 ; p) tripod*; (c) palmoofD.oskuro^atid 
(d) pilot and palm* of DmsltnroL* 


Bcsidfc tiie^e two point* we should also uke mtu consideration 
tlir prevalence of the Legend in Greek script on the obverse and 
( fie legend in the Brittmu or the Kiiarofthl script on the reverse 
of the coins of lhr 5 e rulers and also the prevalence of the Attic 
m ivcli as Indian standards of weight. All these numismatic 
evidences go to show that there was a natural mixture o 
Hellenistic and Indian cultures in North Western India during 
the period of the Indd^Bactrian, tndo-Parthian and Ind-rj- 
Scythian domination- 


This point can also be proved from the epigraph]cal soiucc. 
In the Besnagar garu^a^pillai inscription of tjse time of rijin 
Kjtiiputra Bhlgabhadm it is stated that in the 14th regnal year 
of rajati K,\%utra Bhagabhlidra this gar 1 1^*1 livaja ■ ■! Vasudeva 
erected at the instance oftlieBliagavaiaHeUijdnrB (Hebodorus) t 
the son of Diya (DbitJj the native of TakdissUc*, the Yon a 
(y avail a; ambassador bom thecourtoFMaharaja AiptalikiiafAnti- 
aLkidn* tii die court of raj an KMpulna BSiagabharlra. The mo&t 
important point to be considered here is that Hehodoms, si Greek 
took special pride m calling himself a hhlgavata. This shows that 
iuo 5 t probably he was converted to Vahhnavn religion. Secondly, 
In the TaxiSa copper plate inscription ofFapka it is stated that in 
the year 78 (during the reign) »f the Greek Kri£ T the Great 
Moga (Manes) the Kshatrapa Papka establishes ati imtstabliahed 
relic «-L ihr bud Slkyamimi in Tjkalia&ila and u ^righarama,* 


/ iVkitefondt p . I41 M us. i f 1914 . 

2 Ibid, pL XIIL m, 1914, 

3 Ibid,pit, 1=0. 32 t n\ntr. 3Q7 t K M> M4 t 19 H. 

4 Ibid, ph. VIL urn. 520, 545, VUL m, 627, 1914 m 

5 ibid, pL 1L 71, 1914. 

6 Ibid,pi. IV, nos. 193, 191, 239,1914 * 



7 KomwtPp. 23-29 t pl- V, ns. /, JS29. 
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Thirdly, in the so-called JUkliM-Uahi inscription of the year 1 G 3 1 
ii U luted t 3 u.it during the reign of the midiarfijn Guduvhw*, 
in the ycar, in ilic one Hundred »nd third, 103 , year one 
j eligiuiLs ebapd was made by one BaJs^ami [Balasvarmii ,j 

These Uvli Utter inset iptiuns show lhaE though Manes and 
Gondophwncs were not converted lo any Indian religion, yet 
tliey were probably tolerant to men belonging to Indian religious 
sects. 


The Kmhaiia monarch*, being the successive rulers and be¬ 
longing to a different ethnic stock (probably Scythian,', lime [rated 
as far as Bengal in eastern India and became tlie patron* oi 
artistic work in which Hellenistic, Scythian and Ind.ati elements 
exist* Regarding the Scythian element in Kushaija art the 
most characteristic points which slike us are the dress, the cap 
and the liigh b hjls worn by the Kushaptrider*. V niia Mdphises, 
Kjtnishka. Vasudev*, 1 , the latter Knshana ndcr kaimhka mid 
the Kiisiiatja-Snitajiian ruler Vasudeva . 1 Regarding the dress 
of the Scythians Herodotus lias not slated anything very defini¬ 
tely : 1 but Rawlimon, relying on tin- remain* attributed to the 
Scythians, has a somewhat clear idea about the costume of the 
Scythians . 7 Regarding the same question Bortivlui Ha* « 
that the Scythians "wear truium and a double-breasted jacket, 

fastened with n girdle. The head is covered with a peaked cap, 
. . i . ji _ii.uLm rtvftr thi 1 nn. and Uie 



rttlXitTKillTIC MimikMM-y h " , ,1 ‘ r , 1- , « 

costume and the dress worn by the Kush«|A kings mentioned 
al* we. Therefore it may lie said t hat it is a Scythian element 
which came to India along with the Kush abas. 


/ I I'hiU’hi-ad, f>p. 57-62, pi. XU1 no, h 1929. 
2 Ibid,pi. XVU. flor* 31,36,1314. 


3 ibid,pi. XIX. no. 309- ii, 1914, 


4 ibid,pi. XIX. w. 231, 1914. 

5 Ibid, pi. XX. no. 238, t9I4. 

5 Rawlins**, Vot. fli,pp. 67-68, 1880. 
7 Ibid, noU 8, 1880. 


8 Botwka, p, 26,1928. 
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1 nr most dntvi evidence Ibr the Hellenistic element in the 
fty^hapa art is ilic entire Craec^liuiitlfwt art of Gaud tiara 
which w*i in the m*m thu-urne condition during the KmLapa 
rc'guiic. 1 Tike GraKo-Budiihiit mi oi Gaudhlra is a jiiixuirc of 
Indian, Indlo^J ranlan, Central Asian mid Hellenistic art-elements 
aiuoiig which Indian and Hellenistic dementi predominate. 
1 ne Hellenistic element in t iandiwa art is due to the Ktnimoa 
occupation of the territories previously occupied by the lndo 
Bactnan, the Indo-Panhum and the lndo Scythian mien who 
were much influenced by and indebted to Hellenism, and the 
Indian element in Guudhara art is due to the influence which 
Buddhist iCi'nogra.pldeal principle* exercised on it, Kcmarkine 
on tlie nature of Gandiiaran art Coomaraswamv rightly hoick 
j 1 Gandha™ art is iconographicalh in part, plastically 
almost altogether, a local phase of Hellenistic not Roman— 
Roman art m Ottilia, not parent), descended from the art of 
ctie Greek period m Afghanistan and the Punjab, but applied 
to the (liemei of Indian origin,"* there are innumerable 
specimens by winch thi> point may be proved; but it mav be 
briefly Shown by taking into account the dated Gandhiran 
sculptures. They are tlic following 

1 .1> Lorivan Tangai image of Buddha dated the year 31 ft. 1 

(2 ! I he Hash tnagnr image of Buddlia dated the year 384.* 

13) The Skarah Dheri image of Hariri dated the year 399,* 

'‘ ll Th® ShaMi-dheri sculptured casket in the reign of 
Kanivkim dated the year (|j< 

(5) Tlir M aman c Dhori image of Budd lia dated the year 89.* 

/ Fouchrr, 1905. -- 

2 Caomuratwumy, 3, p. 27, 1927. 

'J Vagtl, 1 pi. 190C; Batkhvfn, pU. 142—the right fisurt 143 
th npptrfigure 1929 ; Konm. pp. JOS-07. pt. XXL £f}, hit 

4 117-19,pt. XXlI.no. 10,1929- Barkkoftr bU 147 

sht ttjifigurt, 143—tht lowtf/igurf, 1929, ' 

5 Fogrl * J ’ PP- J35-37. pi. XXI11. « v. 8,1929. 

5 fufittM AW ' ,m - *-»■*■ aw, 

7 ^ pp. 171-72, pi. XXXIV. no. J and d* th Wam h t ud 

ih nitration of tht tmogrt on tht ram* plat*, 1929. 
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Tu^c b a divergence of opinion regarding the reading and 
ih,e interprets lion of date? inscribed on these remains; but 
ttonow’a researches, which are the hirst on the*e points, 
may be accepted if the working hypothesis. He 
believes that the years 31S, 284 and 399 inscribed on tbe first, 
second and third images respectively .thmild hr referred to the 
hypothetical old £akn era of 84-83 B_G, and therefore iu be 
identified with A. D, 33+, 300 anti 315 re spec lively and the years 
(1} and 89 inscribed on the fourth and fifth images respectively 
should be refereed to the hypothetical new SaLa era of 128-29 
A r D, and therefore to be identified with A-D* (128> and 21G 
respectively. 1 In all these linages we find mainly the mixture of 
HeJlenih.de and Indian art-elements t though Central Asiatic 
and Early Asiatic art-dementi are present in some of them. 
In the competition of the image No. I the main Hellenistic 
elements arc plasticity, drapery-fold* and pilasters and the 
main Indian elements arc the hand-poses, the .tilting and the 
standing pasture!* dre^, ornament* and iConographl<il derails. 
The same kinds of art-elements— Hellenistic and Indian are 
found in the images nos, 2 and 3. In the specimen no. I the 
Hdlcntitie rlem^nh are the plasticity of the figure and Ero* 
bearing girdle; r tire iconograplrieal and tire ornamental detail* 
of the images of Buddha and. worshippers, tlie Central Asiatic 
element are tire helmet, the dress and the hoots of the engraved 
Sting 1 and the Early Asiatic rlenitnis are the nimbus behind 
the head of Buddha and of the worshipping figures and possibly 
the band of knmms round the flange of the lid, winch we find 
also round the abacus ofair AAokan capital In the image no. 5 
plasticity is distinctly Hellenistic but the hand-poses, the tilting 
and the standing posture* dress, ornament* and iconographies] 
details are Indian. Thus we see that the Graeco-Buddhist art of 
OAfldhira which had it* most glorious epoch in the Kushatja 
age is mainly a mixture of Hellenistic and Indian art-element*. 

Side by side with thr^ school of sculp lure image* in conformity 
with the purely Indian tradition were made mainly in Eastern 
Indin. Tncsc Image i genera I lyfu I low the art-principle? exempli¬ 
fied by many images, notably the Parkham Yak>ha statue and 
two Patna Yaksha statues 1 of the Maurya age. Uptil now many 
image? in the specific regnal years of the Kutimpa kings have 
been discovered and they are the following :— 


1 K*n*w, pp. 135-37$ 171-72, 1929. 

2 Bmhhof£r n f*L 148 —ihf right phnto. 1929- 


3 Ibid, pi. 11> 1929. 
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(1 i Hamath image uf B idhi>Aitva of the time of Kn^ilibhl 
in lhe year SM 

(2j Mmimra image of Jina VATtiliainAiu of the time of 
Kagbkha in the year S. 1 

(Jj Mathura Jains iT tii ge of the time of Kaniskhn in the 
year 7. 1 

{4) Mathura jalna Image of the time of Kawkha In the 
year 9, * 

\Jy\ British Muscutri sculptured alab of the lime of Kankkha 
in the year (10)* 

(6) M at hit ra image of the tip ne of KLaniskha ■* 

!’ 7 ( Mathura Jama image of the time of Huktha in the year 


1 Ludits ± 2 . rut hi ftn. 927 1 19Q9-Wi Bachhnjri, pL 79 T 1929. 

2 Lkdrrs, mtkf jh?* f&, if999-19- This image is unpublished, 

Anetrfding tn BQhier it is ‘‘s small iqimlrd figure qf a Jiria -— Ifif 
Stow measuring 2 fer.t l inch by 1 font 7 pnrft.vi, and found in the 
west of ih* Kankafi Tila at the rnmtd Jam tomfrlr". iBuMer, 
l t p. ISjjMl ntiti 40, m2). 

3 Lai-rs, 2, notice no. 21, I9Q9-1Q. This image is unpublished* 

According to BUtiti* it is "a Urge seated Jirm, 4 feel 4 inches by 3 
fret 2 nn th* smlh-east Kmkafi r fUa t February 78882* 

[Buhfo r, I 9 p. 391 T fiat nvli 52, 1892). 

4 L?dm g njtkf Ji5. 22 9 1909-10. This image is anther described 
swr illustrated. 

5 Ibid, 2 P nslfc/ n<t r 23, 1909-10, For if lustra! ion see huders, 
1 1 fit* firing p. 239, 1907-08. 

5 Ibid, I*, natter ,Va. 79 r 19Q9-10. This image is wither described 

mt illustrated. 

7 Ibid, 2, notice no* J5, 1909*10. This image is wipstblkhed* 
Aeenrding to Buhler it is a broken Handing Jinn r measuring T 8 m by 
V 1*. {Bttkkr. 4 T p- 2Q6 t JiMml* 77 p 1894). 
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r Bj Mathura iuingc BocUuiattva oF the time of I tiivighka, 
in the year 33- 1 

(9) \Lilhura Juitia clcphant-capital of the time of Hutflahkti 
in the year 3B. a 

mqj Mathura torw uf BodhJsattva of the time of HuvIiWta 
in the year 39** 

n\ \ Mathura image of Jitia of the time of iiuviihka in the 
year 44 P * 

(12) Bombay University Library image of the time nt 
Huvishb in the year 4-5. 1 

1 13) Lucknow image of Jlna Samlihnvanatiia oi the time 
of Huvishlta in the year IB.* 


( 14 ) Mathura Jainn image of tUctinir of Huv&Uia in the 
year 50. 7 

(15) Mathura image of Buddha ..f the time of Huvuhka. 
in the year 51.* 


/ IAim, 2, etXiVr M, 38, 1909-10. For iltultrati** ue Vink, 
2 t pl. fating P- t82~ 190S-06. 

2 Uidefl. 2, notice no, 41, 1909-10, For illustration set Cnnningkam, 
LA, pi. V, 1873. 

3 Marshall, 33, p. 13, pi. VU. c, 19 IS. 

4 Lhdtrs. 2, notice No. 42, 1909-10. This image if -g-MU* 

According to Buhler it ^ L ‘alatgt ^d Jsaafhead Itsi), 3 firi5 
inches by 2 feet 10 inches”. {Buh ^, *H' 

Bnncrji reads this dal,- flf 58. [Barttrji, 1, pp. 113-11. pi * /. 
A* VU. 1909-10). 

5 fodtrs, 2 notice m. 43, 1909-10. This image is unpublished. 
[BhiinHnrkaf, I, p 2?0, $902}- 

6 Ibid, 2, netk/no. 45, 1909-10. fir»* Mmf.I. 
the right figure in thr plaic facing p, 112, 1909-10. 

7 L-dtrs, 2. notice no. 51, 1909-10, This image is unpublished. 

r (hid 2 notice no. 52, 1909-10. This image is unpublished, 
hi’rdinii to Banff this inscription is found" a* Bit pedestal of an 
image mast probaty of Buddha, „/ which only the Jen are eM 
A male kneels to the proper pMly ' S ' 

in hit hand.” [Banerji, /, p. U-, 1909-10}- 
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1 ,fi ) Mathura Jaina image or the time nf Hit vinh^ t 

,17 ' Miitluira Jaim image of the time of Vasudna in the 
year 80.* 

SB} Mathura Jaina imagenf the time of Vi* tide va in the 
year 03.* 

I 19] Mathmra jaina image or the time of V'isudeva in the 
year 04. 4 

20) Mathura Jaina image of the time of Visudeva in the 

yew 87.* 

(2]) Mathura Jaina image of the time of Visiudeva in the 
year 98, 4 


Il | !■ i’PP 4 ™ 1 ,Jlnt a y rpat number of the images nrr still 
unpuliluhed; hut a study of ail tHc image , which are published 
W,I J '™ QW ”ty that these image, were made according 

to Indian ■ityic ol modelling. Thus we hud that in the Kushapa 
age there were mamly three kind, of w til pm™-one having a 
mixture of Hellenistic and Indian dements, the second having 

tST" *"? ? C l , hird h '^ng Scythian dements 8 

Et iias already been staled chat the prrae^cc of ihcrae three types 
*jf sculpture u due to historical and atylijik causes. 

With this back-ground let us deal with the terracotta figurine* 

£1?T P ,‘ 0 ‘ * 8 c ** tbr ®“ Mct 11 ’houJH be puinlcd m-t 

that u no terracotta figurine or this age ,, inscribed, the attribu- 

/ LUm 2 eerier rifl . SB, 1909-10. This tmog, it unbuhluktd 

-I'Cstjwg^BuhUr It w atlan£ogJina measuring 3 w 6 r % r 6’' 

i R*Mer, 4 t p. mjont-nolt 75. 09*) 

: 2.Oil 66t 190 ^ !0 ter iLimitation it, Bantru 

711, VtUfKingp. 121, im-10, J * 

3 Laden, 2, Wire 68, 1909-10. Thit immg, u m^mUitkaL 

4 Batkhofre, fit, !0l—th* trft Jigurt, 029. 

5 L&dtrt, 2, mte* no. 72, 1909-10. This image U mfiuhlzthtd. 

i CCOTdl *e*Cw*,ngtom it .•*« -ntfodfwr,, hfi*iv," JCunning- 
him, 1A . p> 35, no. 18, 1873). 

(5 Lueiert 2, tiaiite no. 76, 1909-10. Thu imam a 

Atcardms lo Cuw^hw it it a ‘'noted s{imding/gun" fillet 
ham. /A, p. 35, w. 20, 073). VJ S 
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licin ofcertain terracotta figurines to this age u mainlv made on 
the ground of arcliaen logical gratification and * tv] brie similarity 
with figures which can be placed more or Jr*-* definitely in this 
age Let as deal with those terracotta figurine* which have been 
unearthed in course of actual excavation* 

At Ba^sarli in Muzaffarpur district in Bihar Bloch hits un¬ 
earthed a terracotta head which may he ascribed to this age 
et; he rightly mark^ its affinity with the specimens of Graeco- 
Buddhist art of Gandhara, 1 Regarding this t pecfmen he 
rcmirk*. “The head of a male figure [Ho. I 7 qf PL XXXIX, 
with its twisted moustache bean a striking resemblance to sonic 
of the Bodhisattva heads among the Gfuufiaam sculpture*. The 
influence of tluat school of sculptures very likely stretched as far 
as Bihar*’ 1 

At Bhila in Allahabad district in the United Provinces 
Marshall has unearthed a number of terracotta figurines which 
hr has ascribed lo this age on the comideration ofarchaeo logical 
■itMtificatbn.* All these Lave been fount! in the fourth stratum 
.u Bhita which, according to the opinion of Man;hath i* the 
Kinhana stratum. 

At Haniisa in Farruknbad district in the L'nited Provinces 
Sastri has upeart bed a number of terracotta figurine* among 
which one specimen has been ascribed to this age on the 
consideration of archaeological stratification,* 

Mathura wa? certainly one of the most important centres 
of terracutt* sculpture in ancient India but it is regrettable that 
hardly there has been any scientific excavation here npti] 
now. What wt know about these specimen* i* from chatter 
find‘i only* Godring too has published a very interesting terra- 
ci u La female figurine found at this mlc . 4 Regard big its age hr 
ha. rightly remarked, "'The figure came to the Museum wit!tout 
a detailed pedigree, but it was associated with two other terra¬ 
cotta and a number of minor sculptures in mottled red sandstone,, 
which may confidently be assigned En Mathura, the capital of 
the Kmhatyn dynasty, early second century A,D. Moreover, the 
treatmentof the figurine itself and the details of the beaded bell* 

J i m*cK i f pL xxxix, }7 a im. 

2 Ibid, Up. 97, im. 

3 Mvtsm, 2 W pL XXIL 40 r 42-44, /3/J, 

4 Saitri, 2\ p. 113 , pL IV. fig. Ill t 1927. 

J Codrins'fcn, 3, pp. 65-66 r pL E a figt* 1 and 2* 1935. 
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necklace and hair, all of which mo of the native Indian 
linn leave little doubt that It muat be assigned t« the 
provenance and date."’ Cionmaraswamy ^ 
specimens <said to have been found here.* Agra«.ala has v 

!K“Spring articles m which he has grated a munb« 
of examples found, here and a ttribu table Ui' t ^i^ c i i - t L ia j eva a 
natper he lias illustrated one specimen representing komadesa. 
In the sccwad paper which deals with certain specimens belonging 
to different a^he has Ulus t rated a number ot **! rc ™"^ 
alrt »In ihr third ruper hehas published onespccirneti rcprEsen- 

ting Hendries and Nemean lion.* Residing this specimen lie 
has remarked, 'The terracotta should be attributed «* 
the Kuahana period on account of the similarity of the lace of 
Her i Lies living typical ear-ring* wit bother Whapa bgu™- 
In another paper TaW» has discussed certain specimens which, 
are now in the Francis Hr.pp Museum at Budapest. 

Agrawata has discussed and illustraied certain terraces 
found at Ghoshi inAaamstarhdistriet in the United P>owners. 
Raiding the age to which these specimens may be rHmrcd 
to f |P has'remarked. “There is no riraitm or level to uidicute 
beSSdfawSb our sole criterion Tor the present reuunp* 
thr style. The mo:*, probable dating . for the k.hosh. 
terracottas appear to be thr Ivusb.ma pc/md. llujf exhibit a 
close relembinner with certauu crude specimens of ^ 
period from Mathura and also fromBhita [Archl. Survey R(T>ort, 
1911-12. obte XXIII, Kiuhana terracottas, «<w. 3i, 
as,”* Raniflchandrau is wrong when he attributes certain 
specimens round here, to an age other than the km I tana age to 
which all the specimens ar c to he referred^ __ _ 

/ C^fing0n r 3* p. 65 r 1935. 


2 Qmnmnmamj, 4* 1923* 

^3 .?i p' IS, pi- IV, i/i 1936* 

4 lhiJ w SJigi**2,49jm 

5 Ibid, J. p* 8S, pt+ U-fii* 3* t$ 27 - 


6 Ibid* 5 r p. 38, 1927. 

7 fdknc f, pp. 171-6* pi ■ XIX. 3 r 5 f 6, 8^ 1937* 

8 Agriwtla* 4 r pp- 5*Hf d t ph- 1*H* 1937* 

9 Ibid, 4 1 p- 63, 1917* 

JQ RamachdTtdrm, h PP' I !3*J9 f pl. XXX VI* S-&, I93£~ 
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At Scuuigii in Hhilii-i district in Gwalior State Bhiutdirliar 
has unearthed a numbe r of terracotta figurines among which one 
human head hat l>een rightly ascribed to this age. 1 

Let ua now deal with the terracotta figurines found in North- 
Western India- Among the sites where terracotta figurines 
Iw-ln n yn g to this age have liecn found in North-Western India 
5hah-j E-ki-dherl, Taxi I a, and jaulian may be mentioned- 
At Shah-ji-kidheri Hargreaves has discovered a number of terra¬ 
cotta figurines which should be ascribed to this age on the 
stylistic ground.* The fim specimen. Buddha head,* the second, 
the headless seated Buddha figure with the folds of the drapery 
indicalcd* may be ascribed tothis age laccause of their affinity 
to the specimens of the Gandhura school- Another specimen, 
probably a portrait-head,* may be ascribed to this age on the 
ground of its affinity in modelling to a Kushana head, 'Jiher 
two i prnmmu found at this site and probably to be ascribed 
to this age represent iinddfot head in which there « the mark 
of the in line i ice of the modelling of Eastern India. 1 Regarding 
one of these specimens Hargreaves rightly observes that ‘ it-■« 
a type unusual in Gandhism.* The discovery of these two Buddha 
heads in North-Western India having the influence ol the 
modelling of Eastern India and that of another specimen, 
already referred to, at Batarh in Eastern India having ft 
influence of Norfit-Wes tern India point to the assertion that the 
art-technique of North-Western India and Eastern India mi¬ 
grated to Eastern India and North Western India respectively- 

At Taxila a great number of terracotta figurines have been 
unearthed. Some of them may be ascribed to this age Marshall 
hat discovered a number of terrdr..«a figurines here. Une 


1 Bhandarkar, 3, p. 84, pi LIll. 8, 1920. 

2 Margrraots, l pit. AT. «t. 10, 11,12, 19, XVI. e, 3, 1914. 

3 Ibid, 1, pi XV. a, 10, 1914. 

4 Ibid, I, pi. XV IB, W14. 

5 rbiti, l,pl XV, a. U. 1914- 

6 Spoon itr, 6, pi XXI. u. 1914. 

7 flar^rraots, l,ph. XV. o. 12, A W *(1 3 t 1314. 

8 lbi<U l,p. 29, 10J4. 


Marshall, 4, pit. V. a, d, VI. a, 1916, 
13 
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example representing the head of a bray ha* been aseriEjcd to the 
Em eeiilury A+D + on account of "the modelling of the features 
and treatment of the hair.... .singularly reminiscent of Hdlentitic 
work. ..though found in a later stratum.’ 11 Another specimen 
representing the head of a man having the modelling of the ftatni'cs 
and the treatment of the hair, the moustache and the beard in a 
Hellenistic manner hp been found in an earlier stratum and has 
been ascribed to the same century. 1 2 3 Another example which 
h a mixture of Hellenistic ptasliciiy and Indian motif has been 
ascribed to the 3rd4th century A,D., Le* T to the later Kiahana 
age, 4 5 6 7 8 9 In coiirse of another excavation work carried out in this 
region Marshal I has discovered a number of terracotta figurines 
of which some may be ascribed to this age on stylistic considera¬ 
tion.,* The stylistic consideration of these examples leads us 
to conclude that they may be divided into four distinct groups* 
viz +J [a) in which there is only Hellenistic element, fb) in which 
there U a mixture of Helleciistic plasticity and Indian motif* 
(c) in which there Is a mixture of Hellenistic plasticity, Indian 
motif and Central Asiatic racial feature and (a) in which there 
is only Indian element- There are three specimens which 
belong to the first group/ The first specimen which represents 
a man may be ascribed to this age on account of the very strong 
Hellenistic influence which consists in the modelling of feature* 
and in the treatment of the hair, the moustache and the beard, 1 
The seated specimen representing a woman may be ascribed 
to this age on account ofit* Hellenistic modelling. 1 The third 
specimen representing the head of a boy may be ascribed to this 
age on account of Hellenistic influence which consists in the 
middling of the features and the treatment of the hair/ There 
is one specimen wluich belongs to the second group -* There i* 
the mixture of Hellenistic plasticity and Indian motif in this 
example which probably represents the head of Bodhisattva. 


/ Marshall, 4, p. 14, pi. F a t 1916. 

2 Mid, 4 t p . 20 t pL V. d t 1916. 

3 Ihid t 4, p. 14, pi, VI. a, 1916 . 

4 Ibid, 6, ph. IIL b- f. V. a, XXIII, d t g, XXIV. * ( < ( 1913, 

5 Mid, 6, ph r HL b, V. d r XXUL g, 1918 . 

6 Ibid, 6 , pi. III. 6, 1913. 

7 Mid, S’, pi. V. a, 1918. 

8 Ibid t 6, pL XXIII. g, 1918. 

9 Ibid, 6 , pi. HI. e t 1918. 
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There are three specimens which belong lo the third group. 1 
Two of these examples represent Lite head of Buddha. 3 

Regarding the age oftb emu mastery where these three speci¬ 
mens have been [bund Marshall observes* **The original! walls of 
thfatmftnaa tcry are in a rather latevariety of the larger diaper style 
and may be aligned bslh on this and other evidence to about 
the dose of the 2nd century A.D. The additions and repairs 
were in the late semi-ash hr style and were executed, as T have 
indicated above, about two hundred yean later/** There is 
only the specimen which belongs to the fourth group. 1 This 
specimen which represents a human mask has the influence 
of Eastern India which constats mainly in the moon-like face. 
This type of face is very common with the sculptures found at 
Bharhut* Sane hi and Bodh Gaya. In course of another excava¬ 
tion at this place Marshall has discovered one terracotta male 
head* which should be ascribed to this age on account of it* 
strong Hellenistic features and also on account of its similarity 
wit h man y specimens he In n g Lug to G and haran art. I n course of 
another excavation al this site Marshal! has discovered another 
example representing a female head which should be ascribed 
to this age * Regarding its age Marshall observes, ‘ Judging, 
however* by its style it seems probable that the little female 
terracotta head figured in W. XXVI, I emanated from the 
lower stratum* since its modelling is more distinctly Hellenistic 
Than would be expected among remains of the Scy then Par thtam 
period/ 1 * 

At JauLian in Taxila Man hall has unearthed a number of 
terracotta figurines which should be ascribed to this age on 
stylistic consideration.* 

That the semi-das 5 ical influence permeated from Taxila 
further north into Kashmir and south-weal into Rajpufanata 


/ jMdr, xxm. d, xxrv. a, *, m/a 

2 Ibid, 6 t pu< XXIII. d, XXIV. A, 1913. 

3 Ibid, 6, p, 29 p M/A 

4 ibii t 6,pi.m.ij9m 

5 Ibid, ? 7 pt. VII. ^ 1920. 

6 Ibid, 27, pi XXVL a f 1930 * 

7 Ibid, 27 p pp. 112-13 1 1930. 

3 Ibid, 3, pi L IV. 1920. 
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evidenced by ikedisccFvefyafttrnMStrttt specimens . At Ushbimear 
Barnmuia in Kashmir some terracotta figurine* have been 
discovered. 1 These may lie ascribed to tins age on stylistic 
consideration. Regarding the ag* cT thrcfigurm«SpO f m " 
observei T ‘The lemi-cinssical influence which permealed imni 
Taiila into the ndghbouring hill* of Kashmir is well illustrated 
h v , fine collection of terracotta bead* and other fi&ucs 
belonging to the Kushana and early Gupta epochs winch Ral 
Sahib Dava Ram Salmi found at UMitar. near BararmRi 
Three speritticaii of these terracottas are illustrated m Plate V I, 
a b c. The mmlclling of the first rs highly naturalistic and 
forceful; the other two are more conventional: and in the treat- 
Burnt 0 rthe lips, chin and cheeks recall to mind many Mathura 
images of the Rushan period."* This statement shows that 
these three terracotta specimen* should be ascribed to the 
Ri,.liana a -e. In the Sri Pratap Singh Museum at Srinagar 
there is a coniideraMe number of terracotta figwmc* which 
have been described by Rak.* According to hun they were 
all found within a few fed of each oilier outs.de die north 
endo.ure-wdl '* He further remirks, “Those who are familial 
with ilie history or Gandhira art mid who know how widely 
it travelled during the supremacy of die Kiiihnms, will not be 
surprised at the striking resemblance which the-e fragment, 
bear to the bier Gandhara art, as exemplified by the siucco 
figures of jautian, and more particubrly the sculptures of die 
Mathura school."* These specimens are of two types, viz,, 
human fragment* and human figures, ir we consider the style 
of the human figures, we will conclude that they may be divided 
into three group;, viz., (a) in which there is < m |y Hr lemsiie 
demerit,* fbl in which there is a mixture of Hellenism plastint'. 
and Indian motif, * and (e) Ln which there is only Indian ele¬ 
ment.* 


/ Sptomn, 3, pi. I, pl IT- 1918- 

2 Ibid, 3, pp. 12-13, 1913, 

3 Kak, 1 , bp. 11 - 23 , illuslT4ttans nos. Pc 1-4, Be 10-11, tic 15-17,Be 
9. Be 18. Be IS, Be 33, Be 34, Be S2, Be 66, Be 68, Be 91-92, 
Be 64, 1923. Stmt of (Pest figure) bare aha been illustrated is 
another uwrJfc by (he same author. (Aat, 2, pi. I.VI 11. a-d, 1933). 

4 Ibid, I, p. 11, 1923. 


5 Ibid, I, p. II, 1923. 

6 Kak, 1, illustration Jfc. Be 4, 1923. 

7 Ibid, /, illustration « m . Be I, 2, 3,10,11,17, 18, 19,1923. 

8 Ibid, 1, illustrations Aar. Be 15,16,35,34,1923. 
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Marshall haj discovered a terracotta statue in a I to-relieve 
representing a female tgran 1 at the Fir Sultan Mound near 
Dutheri in Bikaner State. He has made the following remark 
regarding this specimen* fii A notable feature of the statue is 
the modelling which is very good, especially in the draperyj 
and probably afford* sufficient ground for inferring that the 
production belongs to the best period of the Gandharan tchool." 1 

At Bikaner Chaiidm has discovered certain lerracotta 
figurines which should he ascribed to this age on the stylistic 
consideration** 

Stemhach has published certain specimens of unknown 
provenance which has been ascribed to this ageA+. 

If sve study the stylistic peculiarity of all these termcotLa figu¬ 
ring the most important point which draws our attention is 
that there arc two distinct schools of clay-seulpI nre flourishing in 
this period, vlz., t the Central Indian School exemplified by the 
terracotta figurines found at Basarh* Bhita, Sniikisn, Mathura, 
Branagar and Gboahi and the North Western Indian, School 
exemplified by the terracotta figurines found at Shah-ji-kidhcri + 
Taxi la anti [auliaii, Secondly* the art-technique of the 
North-Western Indian School haa profoundly influenced the 
terracotta figurines of Ushfcar in Kashmir and of Bikaner in 
Rajputjuia. Thirdly, the art-technique of the Central Indian 
School and the North-Western Indian School migrated to the 
west and east respectively as found by some terracotta figurines 
found at Taxila and liasarh* Let us now deal with the speci¬ 
mens of these two schools one by one. 

(A) jjcnlral Indian Schoo l — It has been shown beforcbnnd 
that the specimens belonging to this school have been found at 
Baiafh, Bhxta, Mathura* Rcsnagar and Ghosh i- The most 


/ Afanhttt, //, pt. L pL XIV. a, 1921. 

2 Ibid, II, p. 23 , mi. 

3 Chandra t f pp. 112-16, pis. XXJOV § XXXV, a f 1922 , Baida 
ihf terracotta figurines which have Arm referred iojkne art terracotta 
figurine} which arc ftmnd at soma uthcr plate i and uhu h belong *** 
this iigt but which are not illustrated. At Xasia in Gorakhpur district 
in the United Proemcts Vojpt has dismortCfi a terracotta Buddha- 
head of thin age but has not i illustrated it. ( Vogel, 4 f p r 56 f 1909 j. 
At Sarnath in Benares district in the Ignited Provinces there art found 
a number of terracotta figuring D f this age hut thej an not illustrated, 
C Sehxi t 2iPP< 281-86, 1914). 

4 Sternbach figs, 2&29 r 1941. 
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important point regarding modelling is. that all these specimen* 
arc made according to Indian conception. An exception to 
this genera lisaticn is the Basairh terracotta head in which there 
U a mixture of Hellenist it: plas tieity and Ifridian motif . 1 [Fig, 103) „ 
The Uhita terracotta figurines may hr suh-divided into three 
dalles on the considcrat ion of mod dim g. In the first s ub«elas s 1 
we find figurines which have almond shaped eyes, flat nose, half- 
opened mouth and naiuraliitkilly modelled ears. (Fig. 104) 
In the second sub-class 1 we find female figurines which have long 
and unnatural ears, arms and legs uniiaturalistically modelled 
(Fig, 105j, In the third sub-class* we find a female figurine 
which h&a a FidFblossomed lotuj instead of the head. (Fig. 106), 
The Saukssa terracotta figurines closely follow the Indian tradi¬ 
tion so far as iiioiklliEjg ia concerned. 4 One Mathura terracotta 
specimen which is very similar in conception to one Bhlta terracotta 
figurine already referred to lias eyes, nose, mouth, ears and arms 
modelled in a naturalistic way. 1 (Fig, 107). The Besnagar 
terracotta human figurine 7 closely follows the Indian modeling. 

So far as the Linear composition of these figurine* is concerned, 
we should take into consideration only those specimens which 
are wholly or almost wholly preserved. 1 The molt important 
dement which is present almost in all these specimens is the static 
quality which is also due to the balance of the opposite lines. 
Almost all the figurines belong to this kind, There arc only 
a few figurine* in which some element of dynamism is aim 
present. 

1e is exremeiy difficult to form an idea about the dress worn 
by these figurines as most of them are only heads. Among the 
speclmeua which are wholly or almost wholly preserved there 
are certain specimens which are absolutely nude. There is 
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Bkth, I t pi XXXIX. 17, 1906 .. 

M*rtkatt w 2, pi. XXIIL 33, 42-44 r 1915 . 

Ibid, 2, pL XXII, 34. 35,1915. 

Ibid, 2, pi XXIII 40 w 1915. 

Sattoi, 2, fit. IF. fig. III 192 ?. 

Codtingim, 3,pp . 65-66, pi. E T figj. I 2, 1935 . 


Bhandarkar, 3 t pi UI1 . 8, 1920 . 

Matshall, 2, pi. XXLU, 35, 40, 1915. Codringto* 2\ pp. 55-56, 
I*- E 'Mi- {• 2 > W* Agratrak, 2. pi, IV. d, 1936: Ibid, 3, 
figs, 44-47,1936 : Ibid, 5, fig,. 1 , 3 , 1937. 
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one male specimen possibly representing Kama-deva 1 {Jig. 3 OB) 
which wears, a dhati in the shape of a du^-patta which goes almost 
upto the ankles and fastened at the waist by a 
besides there is another interesting mother goddess figurine 1 
[Fig. 109 ) which wears a sari only over the lower body* 

There are certain figurine 1 which give us some idea of the 
ornaments in vogue during Lids age. One of these figurine** 
wears the wrLlJet, the bended girdle and the anklets. The 
other figurine 4 wears the car-rings, the necklace and the girdle. 
These ornaments are of indigenous conception* 

These figurines may be divided into two classes,, vii, t reli¬ 
gions and secular, on the evidence furnished by motifs. Let 
us deni with the religious figiirines first of all. That one terra¬ 
cotta figurine 1 [Fig. 106) is certainly religious in character is 
understood from motifs. The important point by 

which we can arrive at this conclusion is that in place of the 
head there is the fully blossomed Jottn with petals falling over 
the ilioulders. Had it l>een the representation of a mortal 
woman, this device could not have been adopted. 1 This un¬ 
doubtedly gives the religious character to this specimen. De¬ 
cides this characteristic the absolute nudity, the prominent 
breasts, the deep navel-mark and tiic most realistically rood died 
and moit determinate!)' cmphavbed sex-organ which are the 
female fertility characteristics and wiiich arc present in this 
specimen go to prove that this figurine represents, some type 
of the ideal mother-goddess, Marshall tentatively identifies 
this a.s the representation of Pj ithivl but has not given any 
literary evidence to support this identification.* There seems 
to be no literary evidence by which it may be proved that it 
represents Ppthivl. But* on the other hand, it i*, quite logical 
to conclude that it represented some type of the ideal mother^ 
goddess. The Mathura terracotta female figurine 1 [Fig, 107) 


/ Agrawala, 2, pi, IV, d 7 1936* 

2 OM f 3, fig, 45, J936 

3 Marshall i ?, pi XXHt* 40 , 1925. 

4 VudringU?n r 3 r pL E. fig. l t 1935. 

5 Marshall* 2 t pi* XXllL 40, 1915. 

6 Diit Gupta, j t p. 95 1 1935* 

7 M teAaU, 2 f p* 75. 1915* 

8 Codringtm, 3, pi* E. fig. /, 1935. 
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ii also lo be considered a* religious in character on the considers- 
linn of its motifs. The absolute nudity the prominent breast*, 
ihe deep navel-mufciuutihciDast realistically nKudehed and most 
dctcraunatcly emphasised sexxjrgpn which are all female fertility 
dLamctcriitici and which arc prevalent in tKii specimen lead 
us to conclude that it represents some type of the ideal mother 
goddess. These two figurines very clearly show that the preva¬ 
lence of the mothrr-goddesi-cidl which was in vogue ijj the 
preceding age wa* stiU prevalent in the Kushaua age. 

Besides we hud one figurine 1 representing mother and child 
(Fig. 109) which undoubtedly represent- the religions aspect. 
There is aho a figure representing Nagi with serpent-hoods. 1 
I Fig. 110), It is well-known that in ancient India the serpent- 
goddess wm one of the principal objects of worshop and this 
specimen certainly adds to our knowledge. There is another 
specimen 3 which represents Vasudhara with vase of gold, 
t Fig. ill). 

Side hy side with the prevalence of these female religious 
figurines we find the representation of Siva. 1 (Fig. 104) Marshall 
has tentatively Men lifted this as the image of Siva tm account 
of the probable presence of the third eye.* The icrm tryambaka 
(i.c, ihrcr-cycd} means Siva ai he has three eyes. Therefore 
there u every reason to lake thtt example as the image of Siva* 
There Is another specimen which represents Klmadcva.* 

(Fig- m* 

Besides these types representing male and female goddesser! 
we find another specimen representing Kuvera and Hariti 

fFig- H2). 

Certain figurines are called secular 7 because in these examples 
there is m indication by which they might be considered other- 
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Agtdwrfa, 3, fig. 45 1 1936 , 

Ibid, 3, fig . 46, 1936, 

Ibid, 3 f fig. 48, 1936, 

Marshall, 2 t pL XXIII. 42 k 1915, 
Ibid, 2, p . 75, 1915- 


Agrawda, 3, fig. 49, 1936, 

Bh * k * Itf l- XXXIX. 17, 19061 Mars hall, 2, pL XXHI. 33, 43, 
44, 19M\ BhmdarUr, 3.pL MIL 8 , 1920; Sastri, 2 f pi IV. 
fig. Ill 1927 ; Agrawala, 3, fig*. 43,43,1936\ Sitnhtoh, figs. 28, 
29, 1941; Takaa jP L XIX . 3, 5 , 6, 8, 1937 r 
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wbe. As all these examples are headj they do not give ui much 
evidence to form an accurate idea about the secular life in vogue 
during this age. However there h one specimen 1 (Fig. 113) 
which shows that asceticism was in vogue during this age. 1 

(B) Nort h Wes t ern Indian School, It has already been 
shown tliai specimens belonging to this school have been foil nil 
at Shah-ji-ki-dherip TajtiJa and jaulian. Regarding the ques- 
Lion of modelling of these figurines it has aheady been pointed 
out that these figurines may be divided into the following groups 
on stylistic consideration* viz.* (a) in which there is only Hellenis¬ 
tic element", (b) in which there is a mixture of Hellenistic 
plasticity and Indian motif 1 (e) in which there is a mixture of 
Hellenistic plasticity Indian motif anti Central Asiatic facial 
treatment 4 and (d, in which there is only Indian element." 

Sn far ai tlie linear composition is concerned, we may take 
into cons id era Lion only a. few specimens which arc almost fully 
preserved. The must important characteristic of the linear 
Composition is the static clement which is represented by the 
same sort oflmei on both sides of the figure (Fig. \ 14), 

These figurines may he divided into two classes* viz,, religious 
and secular. Let us deal with the religious figurines 7 first of 
all. At the oezIsci it should be pointed out that the religious 
figurines are Buddhist These specimens represent either Bodhi- 
sattvn or Buddha. There is one specimen, found at Taxila, 
which Marshall has tentatively identified as that ofBodhisaltva," 


/ Marshall, 2, pL XXUL 43 t 1915. 

2 It is txtttmdy difficult to soy \rhttha two figuring found at Bhil4 
( Marshal^ 2, pL XXIIL 34, 35, 1915) tin scrular or religious. 
Thzy may be tUhtr jiiular ft mate ftguriiul or may npreiftti some 
tjpt of mvth 'r-gaddesS, (Fig. 11)5), 

3 Marshall t 4,pL V. a, d, 1916; mi, 6, pb, 111 H V. a, XXUL 
fig, JW Ibid* 7 t pL rlL a, 1920, Ibid, 27, pL XXVI. 1, 1930 * 

/ 1, pis . XV. 10,12, 19, XVL C-3, 1914; MmshaU, 

4, pi VI . a, 1916; IMd t 6, pi. HI. *. 1910, 

5 Ibid, 6, pis . XV///. rf, XXIV. b t *> 1910 , 

6 Ibid, 6, pi. ILL d, I9J3. 

7 f ph. XV. i, 10 * 12, 19, XVL C. 3, 1914 ; MmshUl, 
6, pb. Ilf s, XXUL d, XXIV. i, f, 1918. 

3 Ibid, 6, p. 9, pL IL t M 1913. 
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The terracotta example* of Buddha are either Buddha-head or 
Budd ha-figurc, It should be pointed out here that there is no 
difference in appearance between the terracotta Buddha and 
the stone Budcbia of this period in this region. One Buddha- 
head 1 has usIj-Qliha, Another specimen has dakshinav^rta- 
murddhaja, ushftisha and pftEut kanrLa*. Another specimen* 
has these mah£-puru^ha4ak*hmanas. Another specimen 4 
[Fig, 1 IS) liaji ilrni beside* these three rqaha-piinisha-tiik.shmanas 
Another specimen* ha* mho^haand dakshiDavarta-imuddhaja. 
Beside* ilicie example-* two other &pccirnejts represent the body 
of Buddha. One specimen 1 whose head is loU represents 
Buddlta holdingsfrii hairdo in dhy&na-mudra. Anotherspecimen 1 
[Fig. M4j which is a fairly preserved one represents Buddha 
seated cross-legged and holding the hands in d by ana-mud 1 1, 
[t has usJ.niaa, dakshioavaria-murddhaja and possibly firni. 

There cannot be any doubt that certain figurines* are 
secular because there is no religious element in any of diem, 
These figurines are mainly of Three tvpcs p vte. p [a) in which 
there is only Hellenistic clement, [bj in which there is a mixture 
o! Hdletii-usc plasticity and Indian motif* (cj in winch there is 
only Indian element. So far as the garment of this age is con¬ 
cerned, these figurines do not give us sufficient material to formu¬ 
late aiiy conclusion regarding this question because with the 
exception pr one lemalc figurine all these specimens represent 
head. This female figurine 1 alio does not help us much regarding 
this matter as the garment Is not prominently indicated. 

I here are some figurines which throw some light on the head-dress 


/ Hxrgrmws, I t pL XV. *j, tO, 19M . 
2 I&id, LpLXV }2, IBM- 
i Ibid 7 /, ph XVL G. 3, 1914, 


4 Marshall, € w pL XXOL d, I9IS . 

5 Ibid, 6 t pi XXIV. b t 19H. 

6 Hargram, J, pL XV. 4, 19 W 1914- 


7 MarshaUi 6, pi XXIV r w IBM. 


3 Hargmm, I, pi. XV. a, tf, j9}4 : Marshall, 4, fib. V. a, d, 

V' VlV,*' £'/• fi - t h ' IIL A > < v -«. xxin ./ 191s, ibid, 

7,pt. Vtl. a, 1920\ Ibid. 27, pi. XXVI. I, 1930. 


9 Ibid , 6, pi. V. a, 1918. 
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du “ n B lhc « h«d‘ on which wc 

find a head-drey of Indian cl.an.cicr. There is another head 
aver which wc find a veil of Hellenistic character, A typical 
HclIcni.Eic head-dress ls found over one terracotta head a So 
lar as ornaments arc concerned, there are only a Tew specimens 
which gl ve us some evidence. There i, one example* which 
wears e*r-mga of Indian type. Besides these there is not a 
single specimen which wears any sort of ornament Amo™ 

™ tlltre «>me which deserve notice for 

uieir pLiitit excellency One terracotta apedmeft* (Fijr | jf M 

» a very pleasing example of plastic unity. The softly delineated 
eyebrows, the dreamy half-closed eyes, the aquiline nose, the 
hall-closcd mouth and, above all, the artistically coiffured hair 
have made it the head of a highly imaginative boy. 11 is highly 
pmraitiye m character. Side by side with the head of this 
imaguianve boy we find the head of a man,* (Fig. 1171. Similarly 
partraitive m character, having flowing beard), long'momtache 
and artificially coiffured hair. These two heads suggest the 
serenity of the mind of the bo) and the man concerned But 
in direct contrast to these two examples, we find the terracotta 
head representing a man extremely worried with the material 
anxieties. (Fig. 1 Ifl, The inward expression is very beautifully 
depicted in the face. The dishevelled hair, the ' dishevelled 
beard, the extremely long moustache and the almost open 
mouth will produce the undoubted impression that it represents 
a yery^ worried man, Another terracotta head’ (Fig. 119) 
which is very expressive in facial features represents the head 
or a boy. Its well-marked eye-brows, open and soft eyes, aqui¬ 
line nose and half-dosed mouth have made it the representation 
of a boy innocent of the worldly cares and anxieties. Besides 
these examples which represent hgurincs with Hellenistic element 
there is one human mask* (Fig. I2QJ which has onlv Indian 


/ Marshall, 4, pt. VI. a, 1916. 

2 Ibid. 7. pi VII. a, 1920. 

3 Ibid, 27, pt. XXVI I, 1930. 

4 Hid, 4, pt. VI. a, 1916. 

5 Ibid, 4, pt. V, a , 1916 . 


6 Ibid, 4, pi V.d, 1916. 

7 Hid, 6, pi. HI. 6, 1918. 

8 Ibid , 8, pt. VII, a, 1920. 

9 Hid, 6, pt. HI. d, 1918. 
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element and which h worthy of notice, h is undoubtedly a 
perfect specimen of plastic unity. 1 Ue long and wdl-drMin 
eye-brows, the half-dosed eyes, the prominent nose uud thr 
□ end live lips have produced an abiding impression of plastic 
unity. 

It Itas already been shown that the terracotta figurines 
found in K^biiir form sn off shoot oi the North-Western Indian 
*diuoL These figurines may be stylistically divided into three 
sub-groupi, viz,, (a) in which there is oiiiy Hdlenistic dr merits 
ft,) in which there is a mis lure of Hellenistic plasticity and 
Indian motif, (c) in which there is only Indian element* 

These figurines may also be divided into two classes, viz.* 
religious 1 and secular,* Among these religious figurines i he re 
b one 1 (Fig, 121) which, according to Kak., 4 represents Boddi- 
r^attva head. Three other specimen* 6 represent Buddha* One 
of t hem 4 (Fig. I 22 j represents Buddha sealed in \ yogas w vyith 
the hand j kepi i n d hyuna-m i idra pose. 11 has us h pishn „ dakshina- 
var ta-n lurtldhaja. There is one nude male figurine l L F*K‘ 1^1 
which seems Lu be a religious figurine* Regard ini' litc figurine 
Kak writes dowiii li This fragment {B-C* 34) is one of the moil 
curious objects in the museum. Why the upper part to the 
liody should be covered and the lower absolutely nude is difficult 
to conjecture”** But when some part of the upper body is 
broken, it is extremely difficult to say* only from the evidence of 
the beaded chain which has been taken l>y Kak to represent the 
beaded hem oF the lost jacket, w hether it wears a jacket or not. 
In Indian art all the nude male figurines have a religious signi¬ 
ficance. In this connection one is naturally reminded of the 
Digambara Jaina iimgcL We are, therefore, ted to conclude 
that it pissibly represents sonic rrligious figure, possibly a Jauia 
image. 


1 i!d t h iUwifdtwu uni- Be. B3 y Be 34 1 1923, 

2 Spanner, 3 r pL / p pi. VI. a-c ¥ /9/0; Adi, 1, ilhutrnikm uof. Be 
13-17, Re 9, Be 19. Be 35, 1923. 

3 $pttotur t 1, illustration, tw. Bi //, 1923. 

4 itid , 2 t p. le p im 

5 Ibid , l x ill'll rations nos. Be I-J, 1923, 

6 Ibid, /, iituUr$lim m. Be l t 1923. 

7 Kak t /* Utusirathn no. Be 34, 1923 , 

S Ibid, l 9 p, 24*1923. 
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So far ,vi the ocular figurines arc concerned, we are not in a 
position to say anything about the dress as all the example arc 
die head 1 ?. So far as the head-dress is concerned! wc should 
particularly note the following head-dressers. Firstly, in one 
example we find a two-stringed headed tiara, 1 Secondly p in 
another example we find the pugree-Uke head-dress. 1 So far 
as ornaments are concerned* wc are not in a position to say 
anything as there is not a single example wearing ornament 
of any sort. Some of these examples deserve particular notice 
for their plastic excellence. The hack-brushed hair, the marks 
on the forehead, lilt well-indicated eye-brows, the open eyes, 
the aquiline nose, the long mountairhe and the long beard of 
one example 1 (Fig* ] 2-1 j are so realistically modelled that it 
give; the impression of being a portrait. Side by side we ijct 
the head of a monk* {Fig, 12S) with the shaven head, high 
forehead, arched rye-brows prominent eyes and aquiline nose. 
These facial characteristics have produced a good effect in this 
specimen* 

It hAs already been shown that the terracotta figurines found 
at Bikaner form an offshoot of North-Western Indian school. 
These figurines may be divided into two groups, viz., (a) in 
which there is a strong Hellenistic element, fb) in which there 
is a mixture of Hellenistic plasticity and Indian motif. None 
of these figurines can be taken as religious as there is no rrligiuus 
element in them, Let us consider the dress worn by these 
figurines. In one example 1 [Fig. 126} which is ihr torso of a 
female figure wc find a drapery which. h Hellenistic in character 
and whose fblds are indicated by lines. I fir female figure* 
(Fig. I2?j on a plaque which re present?; one tnan and one woman 
wears a close-fit ling blouse. Tt seems llmt some of these figurine^ 7 
wear the veil. Let us deal with the ornament': worn by these 


/ Spooner, X pt~ h pi VI. A* 1918- 

2 Knk, 1, ttiusf ration no, Bl 9, 1923. 

3 Ibid, I, illustration no. Be 4, 1923 L 

4 ibid, i* illustration no- Br 15,1923. 

5 MmhatU lh P** XIV* 

6 Chandra, J, pi. XXXV. a, 1922 . 

7 Ibid, I, pL XXXIV. 1922* 
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ligktrirte$, Among necklaces we find the dug-coUared 1 and the 
flowing 1 necklaces. Some of these figurines also wear the 
wristlets** 


/ Ckwdra, i t ph. XXXIV. XXXV. a, 1922 
2 ibid , 1, fa XXXIV. XXXV. a, Ihf figur* zfth* msn f 1922. 
.? Ibid, l r pti. XXXIV, XXXV ' 1922. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GUPTA 

The Gupta age is otic of the most glorious epochs in the 
history of India From every stand-point of human culture. In 
this age art, literature, and science flourished in such a degree 
as was not found beforehand. Terracottas belonging (o the Gupta 
age have been found at various sites. Regarding the find-spot 
of these terracotta figurines Coomaraswamy has observed, 
“Terracottas, mostly Brahmanieal: panels of Brahmanieal 
objects, decorating the trick-temple at Bhitargaun: RamSyajia 
subjects, Saheth-Mahcth (Sravastlj : large image of Harm, and 
Buddha figures, at Kasia I'Ktiiinagara): Mirpur Khas, Buddhas 
and donor; seals and small terracottas from Basarh (Vaisall): 
seals and small terracottas from Bhita: figures from Kimikihetra, 
Delhi: Bikaner (more likely late Kuehana): carved and moulded 
bricks at Bihar.” 1 It will be useful to see irt greater details the 
places where terracotta figurines belonging to this age liave been 
found. 

At Mahaslhan in Bogra district in Bengal, Dikshit lias dis¬ 
covered a number of terracotta figurinrs which are attributed 
by him to tlm age*. Regarding the attribution or these figuring 
to this age lie has remarked, “Apart from this isolated find, 
all the best specimens of terracotta plaque* toy 
animals, ornamented bricks, stone beads and pottery I Fi -if . 
a, b, d, and XLftJ. n, f) are associated with late Gupta pcnoH. 
This statement show's that these examples have been attributed 
to this age on the consideration of archaeological stratification. 

At Rangamati in Bcrbampore district in Bengal, Dikshit 
Has unearthed a number of terracotta figurines* which may be 
ascribed to tills age on the Following consideration. Uikslut 


/ Cuomaraswamy, 3, p- ST* 1927. 
v 2 Diktat, 7, XU, 6, XUl, a. 1933, 

3 3b id, 7, p. 96, 1933. 

4 Ibid, 7, pi XLIV. bj, 1933 
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has observed, "The repose and finish of nil terracotta heads. 
[Ph XIV. b] leave no doubt that they must be attributed to the 
late Gupta period. 1,1 Another example has been placed in 
llifa age on the stylistic consideration. 

In course of excavating the mutnid known as Medh at GokuJ 
in Bogra district in Bengal Majmmlar discovered a number 
i>f terracotta plaques which have been referred to the late Gupta 
age. 8 In canoe of second year’s digging al the very' spot the 
same author discovered some other terracotta plaques which 
are typically Gupta in style nnd may be ascribed to the sixth 
or seventh century A.D.* 

At Ka.ua in the Gorakhpur district In rhe United Provinces 
Vogel has discovered a number of trrraeotta figurines scphig of 
which may be ascribed tn this age*. Regarding the attribution 
of these fig urines to this age the remarks of Vogel are worth 
quoting. He writes down, fi In the corresponding niche to 
the south, an object of no less interest was discovered, namely, a 
terracotta plaque fht. 64 Cm} vyith the projecting figure: of a 
Buddha seated cross-legged... ..only beneath the image a portion 
is preserved decorated with a row of mi nature elephants carrying 
flowers and placed alternately horizon tally and vertically. 
Along this border there runs an inscription greatly obliterated. 
Enough, however,remains to show that it i* a votive inscription 
in the formulae of the Gupta period and that character, of the 
Fifth century AJD. lfl Regarding other two figurines Vogel has 
not made any definite statement about their a^ebut they maybe 
ascribed to this age on the stylistic consideration. At ihe same 
site Sastri has discu-vered a number of terracotta figurines. 1 
Hr has not said anything regarding the age of these specimens: 
but C'.r.Kj ttl iraswaniy believes that th ry belong to thr Gupta age.* 
But against this observation of Coomaraswainy It may he held 


/ Bikskil, 7 , f>. m, J933 . 

2 Majumdar, 6, pp. 11-42,pi, XVtll, 1, 3,1&7. 

3 Ibid, a, ftp. 68, 69, pi. XXVIII. 4, 5, 8, 11 , 12,1938. 

4 Vtgrl, 2, Jig. 2 on p. 47, pt , XtV, 1998, 

5 Ibid, 2, p. 47, 1908. 

6 tetri, l,pi LX1V. 1.2, LXVl. 8, 9, 1913. 

7 C-Mmarauit'dsFyr, 3 , j£\ 37 1 1927 * 
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l ui most pjibiably nothing call be categorically regarding 
t! * e "Sf , ' 1 Ll,< "^ hgunncs w hen some of them are in a fragmentary 
condition and when some bear distinct marks of an earlier age. 

. 1 . tV ■^ al ! C n fl ‘ Md!lel 1 f l in * he Go, ^ a “«* Bahraidt district in 
the United I rovmces \ ogel has discovered a nlimber of terracotla 
hgurine* among which some terracotta bas-reliefs’ representing 
rpivui^ fre^the Riknaya 0 a should be ascribed ulrMs antW 
Regarding this pdnt-T^ r l has l e umi 'EeaT^Jt has akrady ‘ 
uecii mu iced that some nj these icrracmta panels are marked^ 
with mi meric ni (guns, evidently indicating the position which 
tJ.ey were to occupy on the fricrc. These numerals are incised 
mt the lower border of the pand. Now 333 and 334 have each 
Uvo figures which l read IB und 23 respectively. On no, 2£l? 
also there are two figures which I am unable to identify. The 
figure* exhibit the type found in the inscriptions of the Gupta 
period, and we may infer chat this is the time to which these 
terracottas belong, * At the same site Marshall has discovered 
a number of terracotta figurines which have bee,, ascribed to 
this ai;e (m the consideration of archaeological stratification and 
iTVWB*" 


At Rajghat within the jurisdiction of the Henan's city have 
!>«» found a number of tetTaeotta figurines which have been 
referred to the Gupta age* on the stylistic consideration, 


At KosamjaTlIlahabad district in the United Pmvinvcs some 
terracotta figurines have been (build and ascribed !o this age by 
Banerji.^ He lias rightly noticed the remarkable resemblance 
between one of these terracotta sjietiiiiriis* and an image ofSiv^ 
dat ed in lhf 1-^ih ye ar odEtfirota era!- He has, 
there Hire, iciuafivefy identified mis image as dial ijr"SivB and 
rirvati.* I t may, therefore, be ascribed to this age on account 
striking similarity between this specimen and the 


of the 


/ Vogel, 6, pt. XXVI-—the lower plait, 1911. 

* Ibid, 6, p. 96, 19U, 

3 Marshall, 1, pis, X, 4, XU. a, 2,1,2,4,5, 7, JO, 11, 1914. 

4 Agrowola. 6,pp. 1-8, ph. 1-V, 1941. 

5 Baarrji, 2, pi. LXX. t, ig, 1917. 

. 6 Ibid, 2, pt. LXX t t, 1917. 


7 Ibid, 2 , pi. LXX. b, 1917, 

Ibid, 2, p. 264, 1917 r 
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atauvetnenUaned image of Siva Jltd ParvatL Regarding die oil cl 
two specimens 1 Banerji observes that 14 the head# belong to the 
Gupta pfrifsl and art Tint bter than the Gtli century A.D- , 
but has Hint fo™ aided any affiument fur arriving at such conclu¬ 
sion However, on the consideration ofstyle it seems that these 
two example* also belong to the same Htfe. 

At Bliitsa in Allahabad district in ihe United _ froVtncr* 
Marshal I has dtscnveied a number o l’terrors lu fig urines which 
Ilc has railed “Gupta md other '\* By calling these example 
a* “Gupta and other " and other preceding terracotta figurines 
a, J. Primitive, II. Maury an, III. Sanga and Andhra, and l\ 
Ivushana Marshall obviously means that the t^n-ie.-tU figu¬ 
rines labelled as “Gupui and other ' 1 should he scribed to die 
Gupta ard ulsii the succeeding age. Thus I e has not made 
any clear-cut division between the Gupta and mediaeval terra¬ 
cotta figurine*. Bur ft appear limm the stylistic point nfjicv 
thnt all these terracotta ligurine<s may be ascribed to the * uipta 
age as all these specimens are very similar in style- 

On the site of the temple at Bhitargaou in Cawnpoi e district 
in ihr United Provinces Yogd has discovered a number of tena- 
cotta plaques some of which served a?- bas-rdtefs on the outer 
walls of the temple. 4 Vogel has not remarked anything regarding 
the probable age of these plaque* ; taut Qjimiaraswamy w ishes 
to place this in this age. 5 Though Vogel ha* not defodteh 
stated anything regarding this point, yet Ills inclination is ubo 
to attribute il to the Gupta age. He has observed that the 
terracotta jciilptiire* of tlie Bhitajjgaon temple ‘ remind one 
of die terra cotta fragments found in suck abundance around 
the main temsde of the ancient city of Sruvasti (the ^-called 
Kachhi Kuthi’ in the cour>r of my excavating in the winter 
of l‘H)74M;l + The Blutargaon terracottas showy however, 
bu peri or workmanship and may, mi that account, be assigned 
to a Kim*whnl ear tier period 4 "* We have already shown tliat 
the above-nientiuncd terracotta fragments found ^ in Sabeili- 
Maheth have been ascribed m the Gupta age by Vogel on the 
consideration of paJacographical evidence arid therefore this 
terracotta plaque may aLua be ascribed to this age. At the same 
site Cunningham also discovered a number of similar terracotta 
fragment.*. 7 

/ Bmerji* 2, pi. LXX. /, g, 1917. 

2 Ibid, 2 , p. 2fj4, 1917. 

3 Ahr shall, 2, ph- XXV-XXVIU u Uh tkr except w nf nos. 45. 47, 
48, 125 , 1915. 

4 Vogel, 7,p- 10, Jig ^ 

3 Cocm&aiwamj, 5, p 87, 1927. 

Vogd, 7, pp. W-th 1912. 

7 Cunningham, 3, ph. AT/, XVII—ihe upper me, 1889. 
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A } Sankiw Ifi Fairokahad ur Fatehgarh district in the United 
Provinces Sastri has discovered a number of terracotta figurines 
some of which he has ascribed to this age . 1 

While giving an account of the traditional Kurukshetra 
CLmninfihs-ro describes and i IJ nut rates two tcrraeulta ^pccimenw 
one found in a mound at Asthiputa and Yata Tirath and tike 
other at Pfihudaka nr J'riica , 1 He htia not said anything 
regarding the probable age of tlie.ne specimens hot Coo'mara- 
swarny believed that they are to be ascribed to this age . 3 


At Bgfnagnr S n Gwalior Stale Bhnitdarkar Isas discovered 
a number of terracotta figurines which he has ascribed to the 
Gupta age. Regarding this find lie has remarked, lb The 
munder of terracotta figurines unearthed was large. Most 
of them Ijeloog to tire later Gupta period 1 "* : but tlm*. tat anciu 
ol Bfiadarkar .jrai is to be not correct because he I ms not stated 
rite age to which each of thev figurines belong*, though he has 
hinteil that some of these figurines may belong to age*, other 
l han the Gupta age by the statement "most of them belong 
Lo trie later Gupta period/* In this slate <jf knowledge and 
without any defini te due for fixing the age it is extremely hazar¬ 
dous |,i Jay special stress on these figurine*. But there is one 
terracotta head 4 which may be ascribed to the Gupta age on 
ucr i-.int of the striking similarity' of the head-dress worn by 
thin, specimen and of the kcad-dre^s worn by sinular figurines 
found ai Bhin and belonging to the Gupta iigeA 

Spuoncr has discovered a number of terracotta puds at 
Rung Mahal, a village about two miles North East of Suratgadh 
in B:Jcaner . 7 Regarding the age of these panels Spooner has 


/ Ssslti 2, pL ill . 192?* 

2 Ct£?mingkAm f G t pL XXVTI t 1880, 

3 CGonmmwamyt J, p. 87 1 1927 - 

4 Bktmdnrkar, 2 f p r 209, 1917 . 

5 lbid,t,pLLIX.18 w l9i?» 

$ Marshall) 2, pL XXVL ?S W 76, 1915 . 

? Xpwncr, 4 t pt l pL Xlfh fig. l*3 t 1920; 
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Gii|.to period . 1 On the stylistic eon*.deration these panels 
should be belter ascribed to the Gupta age* 

1 rnm Barapal, a village 7mi1es N. E- of Rang MahaJ, Sp. .ati 

J F 3££5T. «L£ of f*™-™. p""'-.’ R'f ;i“ e 

t!lt jueoftbesc panel* Spooner hi- not said anything definitely , 

lj Ul Conmarasxsjjnv believes that they are to be ascribed eitne 
to ttTtaS Kushaka or the early Gupta age. 1 Rub 
and Bara pit) are very close to each other, there being only e _r 
miles' distance between them, yet there m i a |i 
in , iv le between the terracotta panels discovered at Rang Mahal 
jiid \hasr discovered at Barapah It cannot be doubted l a 
there 1= a stylistic similarity among the terracotta panels du~ 
covered at Barapah In the Barapal terracotta panels 11 cr 
a mixture of Hebraistic and Inditiji elements whfle m^c R*?® 
Mahal terracotta panels there is only the Indian clem . 

IbLs consideration the Baiapal terracotta panels ■PP“ T ||| 
be earlier Li age than the Rang Mahal terracotta panels Bui 
it cannot be denied that in the early Gupta age we might get 
figurines with some Hellenistic dement. On this consideration 
lhe Barapal terracotta panels might be ascribed to this age. 

At Mirpur Khas in the district of Thar and Parker m Suid 
Comers has discovered a number of terracotta figures. 
Regarding lhe age «;f these figurines lie has not remarked any* 
th^jbut has opined regarding some of llici.c figuiiuc, that 
"the robe covering both shoulders proves dearly that die huddl ra 
im.mc of Sindh, or. at all events, of the Mirpur Khas htupa, 
came from GandharaT Coomaraswaniy believes that they 
arc to lie ascribed to the Gupta age but has not slated any 
reason for doing so * Bui in this attribution be is mint probably 
correct as on the stylistic consideration they are to be asenwt 
to ihtt age- 

At Jhiikar in Larkana district in Sind Majumdar has dis¬ 
covered a terracotta panel representing Buddha from stratum 

I which, according to him, belongs to the Gupta age. _ 

1 Ctiomaraswomy, 3, p- 87, 1927. 

2 Spew", 4, pi. I. pi XIII. ft?- 4-7, 1920, 


3 Coemarttmamj, 3, p. 87, 1927, 

4 Coinfns, ph * XXXV. o —f ht mtdalUom ra ihr miJJU rvu 1 , XXX VI, 
b, XXXVII!, 1914. 

5 Caamttreswemy, J, p. 87, 1927, 

(5 Mejuntdw, 2, pi. XXX. 4, 1931, 
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Sternhach has puliUahed certain figurine* and ascribed 
them to the Gupta aye , 1 There is no doubt that they have 
been rightly placed in thh age-. 

Besides thc*e terracotta figurine* there are certain other 
terra rijtta figurines which arc not published but which arc 
reported to belong to this age. At Sarnaih ihcrc wctc found a 
number of terracotta figurines which have been at trill u led io 
i\:i- age <>u the stylistic ground by Salmi-* 

From the above-mcrttionctl account it i> underwood that the 
terracotta figurines belonging to this age have been found at 
Mahasthfln* Rangamati r Gtiku! t Ra^fca t Sahcth-Malieth;, Raj^hst, 
Kosnin, Bh.ita, Bhitargaon, Sankisa, Kurukihetra + Bern agar, 
Rang Mahal* BaninaL Mnpui Khas, and Jhiikar, So far as 
the question of modelling is concerned, it should be pointed out 
thai it is not easy to find out the general style of modelling a* 
applicable to the terracotta figurine* of this age as in the case 
of the tone sculptures. Lite terracotta fig mi uc*, be ini? essm- 
tiallv the representation of the folk ari p have more Local influences 
than -v find In the case of the stone I it?; urine.’. So in order 
to make a true estimate of the general modelling we should* 
firsr of all T briefly consider the characteristics of modelling oi 
terracotta figurines of each place. So fat as the Maliasthan 
terracottas are concerned, wc are not in a position to make any 
estimate of modelling us the specimens are very lew and do not 
«Hrr any reliable evidence for drawing any conclusion- The 
ftaufaniari terracotta figurines offer much evidence for drawing 
some ”j>ndusion regarding this point. In all *' e i c specimen* 
the chief characteristic of modelling is the presence ot Indian 
motif-,, the expressiveness of the face and the high suphistiralioii- 
Tbc Gukul specimens betray some folk clement. The Ka^ia 
inscribed terracotta Buddha* fiirrualies a valuable material 
for drawing some conclusion regarding the modelling of the 
terracotta Buddha figures of this; period. In it we find the 
unification of diHrfCnt $urts of ait-elcmfftt!, 1 hi* characteristic 
Is also true of the stone-sculpture* of the Gupta period. From 
the stand-point of model liny she Su he t] \ ^hhetli > :rac>»Hii 
figurines arc of two different varieties, i.c. T 1-1; in wliicli \vt find 
the pre-eminence of the dynamic element , 1 (b) in which there 


/ Su-mU k, 30-371 19* L 

2 2, pp* 280*86+ F (a) 2-F [a ! ft F(flr) 9* F n\ 32, F a 33 f 
Fui)» a F[4)3«, F(fl) 4Q< F{nl 53, F(*l SL Fi*)19* t 1914 m 
l%ci£ sperimtnt art ml illMitratai. 

3 V m l 9 2 l J g .2onp.4T>I90a. 

4 Ih:4 m ft pL XXni—tht la tr pta'.r : 19} 1 
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i$ .1 complete unification of different ftrKltnKnls, 1 1 h< ^ a j' 
nhat specimens are marked by the unification of different wi- 
elements. The modelling of die SLohuti terracotta figurine* 
b marked by the unification of different art-elements I lie 
Bhita terracotta figurines representing human figures* aie marked 
by ihe pre-eminence of the dynamic character. I his clmracter- 
i a. tic* a* we have shown, is also present in one class of ljlc Sakcth 
MaJieth terracotta figurines, In (he Kuruk^hetm terracotta 
figurines there is also the pre-eminent* *-f (be dynamic eharacter. 
Tlie Besnagar terracotta head is marked by the unification 
of different art-elements. The Rang Mahal terracotta ngtirmu 
are not only dynamic but also marker I by the unification ol 
different art-elements- In the Bara pal terracotta figurines 
there is an unusual Kush ana clement more prominent- I f.e 
Mirpur Khas terracotta figurines may be stylistically divided 
into two groups, viz. t U) in wliich there is the unification of 
different art-demenW* and ib ; in which there is no such unifies- 
thin. 1 Thejhukar terracotta figurine h marked by dir unifica¬ 
tion of different art-elements. 

it should be pointed out that the Gup La itant sculptures 
generally depict Brahman hah Buddhist and Jain images wherea* 
i] fe f Gupta terracotta figurines generally portray the secular 
life. For this reason there is ample evidence in these specimens 
about the dress worn by the people in general during this a*e + 
Commenting on the dress found or the body oT the Bhitn tenra- 
mtta figurines Marshall rightly observe*, "Bui apart from their 
artistic interest, these figurines are valuable for the information 
they furn^h as to ihe fashions in vogue during the Gupta agc v 
The chief article of dress with both men and w omen serm^ u* 
have been Eocg loose robe rrFnnlifing the Buddhist safighatl 
and worn in moth the same fashion- Tji tlie female figures 
the® robe extends to the ankles r and is frequently tied al the 
waist with a ujiidle. Whether a second germent v. a?. worn 
beneath. is not apparent. Men seem in have used ihe • pper 
robe nu i re iu the manner oi a a cart fdispaUa'b One male l-^ure 
wears a scarf only acmss the Joins, the rest of the bodt being 
bare* The use of ‘ hoes appears to have been unknown. On 
the other hand, the various modes of dressing the hah were a s 
numerom then as lEiey arc among women to-day, and perhaps 
even more startling. The men certainly must have been 


/ Mtfihdh h pL XIL a, 2. 4 2 t 4 , 5, 1914. 

2 2i pis . XXV-XXVli with iht aafUon of rrn, 45 ; 47, 4ft 

113*25* 1915. 

’* CouSfTu. pL XXXV* a—I lit- middU refu t 1914 , 

4 Mdt XXXVI. ft XXXVIII 1914 , 
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foppish lu a decree* villi their long curls fall big loose on one 
«,ide only, or elaborated Slice a full Georgian wig, nr coiffeurcd 
with jewels in the Antoinette alyle p or disposed more severely 
In the regal manner «f .Persia /* 1 'Hi is observation nf Marshall 
is remarkably correct because with the help of the>;e specimen* 
we might make an approximate idea about the dress worn by 
tJir people in gcrtenil during this age, But Marshall's observa¬ 
tion is restricted to only and h also nf a general character. 
But in order i t have a far more correct idea of (he whale 
question we shall Id enquire into the dress worn by the terra- 
cotm figurines of this age found at different places already 
mentioned. There are some specimens from which we 
can have an idea of the dress , 1 Some of these specimens 
represent religious figure5 and wmc other secular fugurei* 
fto fur ihr rjic^s of the secular figures are concerned, 
we cats mention the following main types of dres* worn 
by 1 ! e female figurines;—1 I j which dors i■ ■ ■ E rover the upper 
tiody but rovers the lower bt>dy* t (12 J which rovers the upper 
and the lower bodies,* I he general characteristic of the 
upper garment is that ii aho represent* a loosr jacket. 
But 111 this i connection we ■diould specially note the exquisitely 
embroidered jacket wam by one female fig urine A The fbt low ing 
are the main types of drcus worn by the male figurine*:—-(I) 
which does not cover the upper body but rovers the lower body 
opto the ankle .* f 2 ) which does not cover the upper body 

1 MarshtU, p* 72, 19 IS. 

2 Cunningham, 2, pis. .Y<7. XVII ih tipper panel, 1880; Ibidj 
0 ; pL XXVII, 1M2\ I -ngrt, 2, fig, 2 tm p* 47, 19SO: tout, ff, 
pi. XXVll—ih Imer pltttf. 1911 ; Ibid, <. fig. 2«tr p. 10, 1912% 
Cmweni, pi. XXXV. d— the wedalliemi in ihf middle row J> A A AT /, 
h—the left figtite and the :tpprr figure iij the right field,AXVIII 1 
1914; MtinhnlL :> T ph. ~XXV T 49 t XXVI. 09-74, XV17/. 
85-87 1 89-91, XXVIIL W4 T 1915; Btmerji, L\ pi LXX. C, 
1917; Spanner, 4, pi. f. pt. XIII. 1920; Agrmirtl®, f>, pi IV- 
no. 14, mi. 

3 \ r 6gel r 0, pL XXni—the fimale figure in thr piwitt ttt the upper 
field of the hirer photo t 1911 ; Almshdl, 2, pis. XXVL 09, 
XXVIL 89-91 1 1915: Spooner, 4, pi- / T pi Xlll. J, 6 r 1920. 
Sp fur ai fig. 6 is concerned, it u taken tmtt the hirer body was 
clothed. 

4 Mmihnll 2. pi XXVL 74. 1975; Sputter. f + pt. I pi XIII. 7, 
1920. So far as fig* 7 is concerned, ii is taken that the ItnivT body 
tmi dolhed, 

5 Spooner , 4 n pi. Xllli 7, 1920. 

0 Cunningham, fi.pl X.XVIl- the right figure, 1882. 
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but cover* the lower lnidy uplo the knec^; 1 (3) which rovers die 
whole body. 1 Besides these there is li e uttanya (scarf] over 
the upper body of some of these figurines* 1 The head-dresses 
worn hy these 5f> urine * nrc of various shapes and highly intereat¬ 
ing, It is extremely difficult to enumerate all different varieties 
of head'dresses because their number b triuiuierabk; but one 
type of head dress which is* in at! rml ability, not Jhund in 
earlier ages is highly interesting and probably Fixes lie jgr 
of the figurines which put nn this i\ jh j nf bestd-dtL^y, It is.like 
a wig. [Fig, 128). 

A> the majority ol Lire figurines are mutilated, it k difficult 
to enumerate all kinds of ornament put on by these figurine*. 
But there is sufficient evidence to show that men and women 
took great delight in wearing diffluent type* of ornaments. 

The religions, figurine* fall into three classes, vi*.* 
[aj fimlimanical, [bj Buddhist and fe) JaiiL 

(a) Brahmanidxl—-The Br.ilimanic*il images which have 
been found are mainly the following:— 

(1) ftivfl-l- T arvati—Slidr image* were found at Kosam 4 * 
Bhim\ Rang Mahal* and Rajghat.” So far a* the Knsam 
specimen (Fig, 129) is concerned* Baneiji observes that it h 
remarkably *i rat Ear to one siane-sculpture dated in the Gupta 
era 139. This dated specimen is an image of Siva and Farvath 
Consequently he hu% identified the Ko.uim iprcimen as Siva- 
FarvatL Cunningham who ha. discovered this stone-image 
remark?,. % TJt two figures are standing ?ide by side, each 
with the ri^ht hand raised and die ci-pcn palm turned to the 
front- In his left hand Siva bokk a water-vessel* while Flrvati 


/ V*g*i Ck pi. XXVII-lhr lmit\ pkitti, /Si 1 /; Cottinn , pi 
XXXi VL i, 1914: AlmshtitL 2. pi XAA7. 7G, 1915: Spoaarr, 

4, pt . /, pi- XHL X 1920. ft A f/m.r ffrif/Yrtfi/r i’Ait^ i7j is bnd 
of drtSS is nrry uncommon, 

2 Mm*hall y 2 t pi. XXII 7 7/-ZX /9/5* 

jf CpmTtngA^ffff. X AW 17/ —iht right photo, fft & 2 ; Fbj*W t d T ftf 

JTAT//—rfe /r/if itffrr photo in the kirn plait* 19 U , Marshall, 
2, pi XXVL 7G y 1915: Spmrn #r, *,/w. A>f. A///. A 5 r 1920, 

4 Banerjit 2* pt , AAWY r> /9/7. 

5 Marshall, 2 t pL AWT. V9 ( /#/X 
^M4rr t /,/Ff, / £A A //A X /_m 

7 Agruwal^ A, AX /X ///. /X WA 
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cariie- ,i insula- 1 ” Fleet ivho lias, edited the ixi*cripthm on the 
1 mm* of the linage for the second time endorses hi? view b) 
remarking that "[he inscription h nn the broken base of a 
sculpmred standing group of Siva and Parvai'C* The inscrlp- 
Liou on the base of this image it mutilated and there is nothing 
in trie Inscription to indicate that il as an iini^e of Siva and 
parvatL It b a mutilated inscription and Fleet 1 ightly observe^ 
* l U i« evidently a Saiva inscription; imd the object of U imtst 
have been to record the gift or installation of the sculpture, 
tin the base of whkh h is epgrmed.'’ 5 Besides these two above- 
mrncioned inonographkal characteristics another, viz., hair 
coiJTeiired like jati should Ijc taken ns a possible idemifioitjon- 
mark. The terrace iui -image under discussion is much worn 
and it is not possible to find out ail the i conograph leal marks. 
However it seems that bnth Siva atid Parvatl axe two-handed^ 
But whereas in the stone image Siva has jata and Parvati wears 
a short crown* in the terracotta example Siva and PfrevatS wear 
high head-dresses, So far as the Blum specimen is concerned 
(Fif . 130], the most conclusive evidence of its being an image 
of Skva and Farvatl i*: the rcprcientaiion of a coudiiutt bid! and 
a con chant VUm, die respective valianas of Siva and ParvatL 
Here wc find Siva seated on u pedestal having the feet eroded 
and the knees raised above the pedestal. Siva has two hands 
of which the left one is broken* The head and the left body of 
Piirvatl are broken. So fur as the Rang Mahal specimen 
(Fig. 131) U concerned, Spooner has not noted any of the icono- 
graphical pccdiaritic* although he has identified it a* that of 
Siva and Farvatl.* “ITere h np> doubt that it is the image of 
Sh u a rid Pur.ivLi as the male figure dts on a couchant Imll which 
is the v ah ana of Siva. Further there seem* to he the presence 
of the third eye tan [lie forehead of Siva. It is distinct that this 
figure It a* three heads. It is quite po^ible that other two 
heads which are relevant in li e poftcb&pana-variety n| giva 
are nut shown as those heads are in the back portion of the 
head. Siva holds in the left hand the kamondalu. and has the 
right hand touching the chest, Siva's hair t* 1 rented like jalu- 
The tight hand of Parvati h broken and the left hand holds the 
datf/una. There are two worshipping figures on two side* and two 
figure-, hove ring over. The Rnjghat specimen* of which a 


/ Cwrtin&hnmt p. J T 1379. 

2 fieri, pp. 2G&67. m& 

3 Ih‘J k p. 266, IBSOn 

4 Spwer, 4fit, /, f>- 22, 1920X/ 

3 Avrxwut m 6, pL TIL J2* t9H* y 
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s t rt di 1* published is different Horn Ux specimens 

matin! locks and the left half show* spiral curl?, I W» nw\ }«r 
mrnidrd as the head of the BaTvatM^raiwsvara type " nltlrar 
i n g ihc male and female farms of die drily. 

(2) Siva—At Raighat is found the head of &v*l R e said- 
i™ tills specimen Agratvab has rightly ubrervpd d ai it ■< » 

shfgtdarlv majestic Lend nf Si™ [5" high.1 
t } ie , rcsccnt verlk*L eve, and matted Itickv** 1 1T P* ^ cn1 - 
(he best traditions of Gupta Siva Higt« from Bhumara and 
KJioh.”* Fig- 132;- 


(3) Vishnu—A terrteotla panel representing ' * ll .;. 
monua fyi ha* been found at Bhttargaoc. Fig. 1Uj <« 
panel vrc find Vishnu reclining on srsha-imga and BbJ® 
ea, r ,l on a lotus whose sulk u*ue* from V ishiju s itaseh 
Bcddes there are two men on the right ude.eacn holding atrliib in 
the left hand and the right hard against the breast. Cunnir*b*n 
has not said anything regarding the identification of d ere two 
From a compel alive study of this panel And U ticr 
,inlitor intakes in stone* it appear* tJiat these twn htr arr 
to be idcniilied a* the drawn Madhu and KaiUbha. ttocrnuy 
riMc fragmentary head of Vishnu has been foiled at Gpktil m 
Bogra district* 


■ : Kmh na — Kfish n a is on c ^ f tir d?i h/l v ala ns? > t j \ i ! ni i* 
One imai'e of Kfi -hiia in ihe tier of Sifting the mount t.nviir- 
ddKan-i ha* Iwr found ai Rang: Mahal.* ;F% 13J On 

^ MiMring ihis Image with other well-known images of Kp c hna 
gorartjdhanadhijl^ihcre remains no dmihi a> to its idrv.nfien- 
lion with Kfbbna ^uvarddhiina-dhlrl. 


1 6, pr 4 i jig. i€ t 194 L 

2 CaxMmghanu J. /I/. A I //— nftp?f pkfHr, / H8d 

3 Cunningham, i? t pi LXL no. 209 7 192 7; iftitf* Krf. / s pi* L fit 5 - 
XXXII, XXXHl 1914+ 

4 Mwrnkr, £, p, 4I t pi XVHL /, 193?. 

5 Sfmnti v 4 t pL XHLJig. J, 

6" Ccwrfkira.tir'J^y, 3 t J&J. A“A7A\ 
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(5) Crimes a — A terracotta panel dbrovered at Bhitargann 
show* f*an^a with another figure- 1 Fig* 135 i It i* difficult 
to identify the other figure. The whole panel is full of vita¬ 
lity. 1 

(b) Buddhist images—Let us now turn our attention to 
the images belonging to the Buddhist pantheon. 

[]) Dhya.nl Buddha—Ip Rangamati there has been found 
the fragment of a crown of a Bodhisaifva in which there is an 
image,* (Fig- 136: Tbil represents the Dhylnf Buddha Ami- 
tibhii beomse tike hands are kept in the satnMhi-imidrlA 

f y 2) CxauEama Buddha—It b interesting to note that she 
terracotta images of Buddha liavc been found in greater number 
aud iu a greater number of places. The seated images of 
Buddha have been found at Kudu 11 and Miipur Khas. f These 
images are, in ad, seven iu number. Among these images 
two are In an extremely miitilaicd condition. T There is an 
inscribed image, 8 iFig- 137) Regarding this Inscription Va%tl 
observes "Along this border, there run* an inscription greatly 
obliterated, Enough, however, remain* Id show I hat it is a 
votive in.se rip turn iti the formula of the Gupta pcih>d and that 
the character Is that of the fifth century A.D+"’ f Here we 
find Buddha seated fn wgds&ta* His two arms are broken 
but according to Vogel "The bands w ere joined in front of the 
breast, while the break h still visible. The attitude must there- 
fore liave been that of expounding the Meted taw (dhtofmaehn- 
kranmdra i.The figure wears the antaravasak^, ultarasa^ga 


1 Vogtl, 7, Fig. 2 tat p. /fl, 19 ILK 

2 Ft)r a detailed dLsmssittn about GaRfs*a st? /to, i of. LpL /, pp.35-6? 7 
19 ?4, 

3 Dikshil , 7 , pL XJJT.f, 1933 * 

4 Bhnitothtuya, p. 3 y 1924. 

5 Vogri, 2, fig. 2 wn p. #7, pL XIV—1908. 

€ Consent ph.XXXVL h. u itk iht rxctptiim of thr flhotirs ting 

a Hon, XXXVII;, *. r, 1914. 

7 VvgtU 2, pL XIV y 1908. 

S Ibid t 2, Jig. 2 <m p. 47 1 pi. XIIK 1908. 

9 Ihi4 r 2, p, 47 , 1908. 

to Ibid, 2 t P , 47, I90S. 
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atl d wneteG. h h« ft mandfld W.^sl.* and dakshinivtirm- 

mflrddhnja,' Turn: .* *0 Qraa- Beneath 

raw of miniature elephant, carrying Bowers. 1 he Moyur 

Kha. terra,-.H.. iiiugr, of B«ddh« me the finest ^{web 

terracotta sculpture of thi* period 1mm the stand-pruut oi Tm-dell- 

Iti^T and detail!.. One ipr: Imcn li*. I •« represents lliuklna 

reared on a roll blossomed lotus *ul lifting the legs J*P* « 

theVHjgasaim pose. Us turns from the cthnu downward? are 

broken. 1 l i ' hi,nwha and pphu-karpa. It 

na ka, uitararanga and sahghhU. There ■ ts a haio bchmd il.r 

head. Another specimen* (Pig. 11?) fac ^YsS hr 

mutilated represents Buddha in a smular wav and hasii.g the 
heads kent in dhurma-chnkra-imtdra recalling the iccnr m1 ,lie 
First Sermon fdha«ita-chakra-pr*vartana.. Other two csam¬ 
ple, which are vers- similar in treatment have only ^mc points 
or difference ■ > far ai the minor details arc concerned. One 
example* Fig- 1+0) represents Buddha seated on a full-blos¬ 
somed lotus. Ii has the legs in yogftsana pose and the hands 
in the samidhi-mvidft or dhytna-nyudirl, It has n ships ho. 
urna and pnhukarna. There is a lavishly decorated ha lo 
held i id the head- The other example* [Fig- Hljia very samllarhf 
treated with the difference that the hairs are differently treated, 
that the folds of the drapery are not shown in the timtlai way 
and that the halo U differently patterned. 


Be-ides ihc-e two types of figurine*, v’iz M religious and sccula, 
there is another type of terracotta figurines which are neither 
religions nor secular in the sense In winch both these terms air 
usr.i here, ! hev are intended to infuse religious feelings min 
the mind of the general people by showing scenes from the 
tUraavana, Some other portray popular scenes which were 
certainlv eni- ei at that time. The following are the panels 
in which the first type of scenes arc found : — 


At S.i 1 !'..; -Mihsth some terracotta panels have been found. 
Thev are suppled to portray vcenC'i from the K-amny-ina. In 


1 Can tens, pi. XXXVI. 6—the photo on the left sidt, 1914. 

2 Ibid, pi. XXXVI. h—the figntt in ihi tap rtf Ike tight tide, 1914 . 
Kir iht betl tfpresentation of Buddha holding iht hands i« this pate 

m CtMnettatmamy, 2, pi , XU 11. U!, 1927. 


3 Consent, pU XX XVIII. a. 1914. 

4 ibid, pi. xxxv nr. *, i $ h . 
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rme panel 1 (Fig, 142) we find a monkey holding a lung 
Truce in both hands arid at tanking a warrior arm cv with a sword. 
In coLine of identifying the figurines in tins panel Vogel observes, 
AI In no- 33S wc have a very similar ^cenc; but here the head* 
i,L the two figure 1 : were round detached from the panel T and 
has to be refixed* There can be little doubt that tlic=c two 
s-cctics refer to the exploits of the monkey hero Hanmaaoa 
described in the 5th and lith canto* of the Rirntyana/ 1 3 - When 
there U such a great probability for idcntitytpg this monkey as 
Hnmimfln^ ilien the other figure should netf^arily be identi¬ 
fied a 3 a RakshtLviH In another mucIi panel 8 (Fig* 143j we find* 
in the Sefi s a male figure whose head is mutilated and who 
wean a dhuVi r an nttarlya and puts on ear-ring*- landing before 
a female figure who has bem knees and folded hand'. In course 
of Identifying this scene Vogel remarks* "‘In no. 288 we may 
perhaps recognise the meeting between Lahhrnnga and the 
Rakshasl fiQrpanakbfl, who with bent knees and folded hands 
implores him to grant her hi* love" 4 5 6 . The identification as 
suggested by Vogel might be highly probable but the male 
figure might also be Rama. In the Rnmayana* it U stated 
Lhat ^firpaTtakha at first went to Rama requesting him to marry 
hej\ Rama refused her proposal and requested her to ask 
unmarried Lakshmana^ to be her husband. Then Surpanakha 
went to Lakdntllma and requested him to be hex husband. 
Bui l^kuhmana asked her not to be the wife of a man who was 
himself a servant of Rama and asked her to Go to Rama and to 
request him to lie her husband. Then Sarpanakha again 
went to Rami and requested him to be her husband, Thus 
wc understand that Sttrpanaklui went twice id Rama and once 
tii l^Joitimana on the love-errand. So we may conclude that 
it represents either llie meeting of Surpaitakha with Rama or 
the meeting of Surpanakha with Lakshrnana. 7 Regarding the 

1 Vogel, 6, pi. XXVn—tkt lower plat*, the photo on tht right in ihr 
tower half, 1911, 

2 Ibid t € t p. 96, I91L 

3 Ibid, 6 „ pL XXWI—lh* lower plate, Iht photo on iht left in thr 
upper half 1911- 

4 Ibid, 6, p . 96, I91L 

5 Rdrrij Aranpa-kaaHam, XVH-X VI 11. 

6 Ram, AranjfrKantfam, XViUJ,Rdma widentl? ntiW Lakshmana 
AM akrtQd&ra {unmarried) in a jelling manner to Sxrpitwkhf 
beemii it is u.+ll-kmwn that Lakmtww war married to CJmiltf 
long before iht occur react of (his incident. 

7 Das Gupta. 
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interesting question of i 
cottit. pane I h Vogel h |ls ' 
uniform in ii^ri tlicir iLC-igtn ocuiy 
There are indication* which prove that these b^rcheft ^c e 
meant to form a continuous frtwe on the wall of the I hid g. 
He further remarks, "There can consequently be hide doubt 

that the monument which 

M,,„ nrnhahh it w n \ I'li^u temple. " 11 ]!t interest him 
note in this Connection that similar panels depictmg scenev 
fmm the Ramayana have been found on the oWrr wJ 1 « l Jg 
Gupta temple at Deogarii.* At Cl™ $££ 

i,i bihar one terracotta panel depicting a scene from the Kama 
ypnft has been found*. (Fig. 144,u 

[t is desirable to make a comparative study ‘'f thea terrLtcrnm 
figurines with the contemporary sculpture made in inateriaL 
other than day in order to show how these «»» term*, 
resemble with and differ from these specimens. \ he Gupu 
sculpture 1 * in material other than day have been ‘^nd m ^ 
n umbel but in order to make nor position dear we shall uke 
only those specimens which are dated in the nogn of the Gupta 
ruler'. The following are those specimens:— 

(1; Burl 1 1 Gaya image uf Buddha of the time of Maharaja 
Trikaniida in G- il. 64 s 

f 4 Udaynsiri (Gwalior Stale, Central India) Vfimaoa* 
vatlra relief of probably the time of Maharaja Ghandrm 
gu|ito II in Ct. 


/ Vvgd, 6 , />■ 96. J»I1. 

2 Ibid f 6, p. 96, ML 

3 Coomarswamy, 3, p- 79+ pL A Lfl . 167, 19-7. 

4 JtijiUwaf, i T pp> 148~58f pi- 1932+ 

$ Bhattifarkar^ 5* natkr 'Jtty 1258, 1933. Bhandarka t [op. cik? note 4 i 
bdirtti that thr dal? may he referred to (hr kataehun era. 1 has 
fhr dnt* would be 249+-64 = 3l3A,D> i.f.* a I idle ear her than the 
initial year of the Gupta era. For illustration see Cunningham, 
pL XXV f 1892 . 

6 Bhandaikar, 5, mike no. 1268, 19 J J. Thk relief has frf« 
dated SO nn aetauni of the fd£i that an inscription oj the reign nj 
Afahdrqjii ChandragupUs If and dated m the G. E. 82 ha J been 
found in an adjarent eavr. i Cunningham, /r T p. 49^ is) For i» 
itiuiiriition ft Cotmataswam}/, 3, pi XLVLJtg. 174, 1927. 
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(3) Mathura image of Jina Maharaja of the lime of 

KuiuiraguptEi l in G* E. 113 (?)' 

Mankinvar Linage of Buddha of the time of Ktimira- 
#upta I in G. Ei L 2D 5 

f fi Mathura fragmentary image of Bud diva in G*E* I35. 4 

fti K.u&am Image of Siva a ad Pur vat 3 .*f the time of Maiii- 

raja Bhlma van-nan in G. E. 139, 4 

' 7 Saroath Linage of Buddha of thr time of Kumttraguptfc I 

In 0. E. 154* 

V; Santa ih image of Buddha >■[* the intse of Rudl>uiinpia 

In U. E. 157. 11 

'j j^rnn image nf Wdlvt of the tone ol roramana in 
the fir-a regnal year, 7 

(hj Maihura image of Buddha in G„ 230. a 

Tiie ^mage* Mbs. 1, 4, 5, 7, B and 10 are Buddhist, nos 2; ti 
and 9 are Brahma nirat and no. 3 is Jain a. It will be fruitful 


/ Bmindarkar t 5 ? no/io ire* Far its iff 

Awrfr, 7, j£»f. AT/// f /m 

I 1 Bh&ndarkar 9 5, mtw* no. 1275. 1933, Far its Ulustrathn see 
Cwmaraswamj r 3, pi. XLIl /_ fig. 162 t 192 7. 

3 Bhnitdaskar t 5, nvt tee no. 1275. 1933. Thu statue d nut pitbliilmif. 

Regarding ii Fleet remarks, "0/1 hr J taint Huff alt that vermins 
is the fecit with part qf n smalt karri in* fis>are at rash tide ; and 
ik-Tf is nothing fu show its nature; but from tkr trnzmr of the inscrip- 
lim , it must hare hern a standing itmgf of Buddha/ 9 First, p f 26J, 

IMS ), 

4 Bkandorkar, 5, nut is a rre. 1277, 1933J Fm its itinsftotim see 

Bamrji, 2, pL LAX £, 1917. _ * 

5 BlnindnrkoTt 3 f notice no. USf 1933. For ifj ittmtratim set 

ffnrgnmti t 2 t pi. LATH. 1920* 

€ BkmdfirUr, 5, notice m . /2dJ + Fflf its ilhtstratwn set 

Hafg?twts t 2, pL LX III. d. 1920. 

7 Firrt., pfi< 158-61, 1888. Thh image it fa ht dated sometime 
after G. E. 165 because in this inscription it is stated that (hr temple 
in which this Yard ha- image stands was nrcted hr Ilkanyurnhnu, 
the younger brother of tkr deceased Maharaja .Ifqtrphhnu: but 
fn th< Eran ijant*pitfar inscription of Budhagupia dated tn C. Er 
165 Ibid, pp, 88-91, IMS It} it fj stated that the column mu cowed 
to be needed by Maharaja Mdtraishy* und ftji younger brut hr 
Dhammijhnti, For ithtittalim see j Banrtji, 7, pt. AT, 193J, 

8 Bhrimlarkar, 5 P notice no. 1309, 1933. This image is unpublished- 
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if we compare those Buddhist, Brahnianical and Jains 

with live Buddhist, Brahmimical and Jains .mage* m ternrotia 

respectively* 

So Far as Buddhist image* in stone are cone***** *ho«W 
note thin linage* not. 5 and iOare yet tobe published. Su 1 
enquiry will be with reference to other four images. A- .ms 
been shown beforehand, fdwstta InMges .d Buddha wKich^e 
already published have been found at Kasu* and Mirpm Khas- 
Tim terracotta initiRc fcuuid Kjhul with «*ii micnptinti u 
fifth rt'dinrv A D/ (Fie. 1371 ]ifls cansidcr-ible rcstuiblftrtcc S‘> 
the seated image of Buddha from Both' Gay* 1 }J^Sf tfw 
consists in the rounded iishniiha, the absmee of he ~ 

cross-legged ness and the facial treatment. But these two images 
differ in one important point. Wlieftss the upper gatnu-n ■ 
in thr c-ue of the Bodh Gava Buddha covers only the left shoulder 
and ts extremely diaphonous, (lie upper garment in the case ot 
the Kada Buddha covers both the shoulders and is not duplu>- 
iiuiu in nature. Lite the above mentioned Gupta Buddha 
figures no*. I and 7 we find, in the rase of the M.rpur Khas 
Buddha figures, rounded ushgisha 1 and pj-thurkanpa- lhc 
Mirpur KhM images arc seated in lire crow-Irgged posture as 
ike Gupta ixnjj'es non, 1 and 4 suiti have the decorated lia <* 
as in the case of the Gupta image no. 7. But in some ™P"£ 
lant points the Mirput Khas images differ from these Gup la 
sped mens. First, the upper rube is not diaphanous in nature. 
Secondly, tiie ushnhha, in the case of two specimens 7 , is only 
indicated and has no round form as we find in the Gupta speci¬ 
mens nosi. I, 7. Thirdly, the QnjJ is indicated in tlie case ol 
two specimen** unlike the Gupta specimens nos, 1,4, 7. Lfie 

7 Void, 2, fig. 2 tm p. 47, pt. XIV, 1908. Two imagtt itlsatratid 
in pi. XIV- art txtrsmrlj mutilaltd and will , therefore, at not taken 
intn iOHsidrralitm ik UW tanned ion. 


2 Const iv, pi XXXVI. h with the exception of the photo representing 
a lion , XXXVlt;. a, r, 1914 


3 Vtigtl, 2, fit!. 2 i.d p. 47, 1908. 

4 Cunningham, 9, pi. XXV. 1892. 

5 Couifvs, pt XXXTI. 6 the figure on the 1 eft, 1914 

6 Ibid, pi. XXXV ill. a. t, 1914. This characteristic is also 
preifvtt in iht Gupta 3pmxm 4 mtntwmd ahwt- 


7 Coumsg pi XXXVUL *, c t 1914 e 

8 fbid+ 
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first point ;* most important from t ]tr Maud-poml ofchrMKiWy. 

-.Jnuvs thut Mirpur Ktuis Buddlm imagt*. breathe tht 
spirit of Gajidhara an m greater degree aadcSnlequttitLp are 

SSTtii,^^* 1 t ie , G | lp ? men [joiicd above 

Fu im thuwrcun conclude that the Mirpur Kha, images should 

IkjftftTt, ft SS y • pta agC * Thii study 

shows that the Buddha unaaa it, terraemu and -none do not 

ditlrr much m treatment and iconographies] peculiarity, 

„ J-} “Vt ti “ ^^hmauicaJ images are concerned, tJ* images 
no* * arr. 7 need not he considered here a* no lei racotta imat-e "> 
" l Varaha-vmara of this age has yrt Itecn published The 
image *>. 6 has great nmUxoa with one Kosam terracotta 
tnaKofSiva-ParvaU* [Fig, 129j so far as treatment is concerned 
and this has already been shown m connection with the dis- 
CUMJOn ajjOLlt terracotta images of Siva and Fftrmi. 

So far as. the image no, 3 is concerned, U can nm be diftCltiird 
here this image is as yet unpublished and as no terracotta 
linage of jina belonging tn this age has as yet been published. 

I he above comparative study shoui that in treatment and 
’Conograpbical pccuharity the terracotta and the stone immen 
oi ouddlnit and Biuhmamcal gods do not differ much but follow 
the same art-principles* 

Besides these there arc many terracotta figurines which do 
not resemble much the stone figures of this age. These figurines, 
are very important from the stand-point of culture. They let 
it* know of the manifold cultural activities of the age which we 
camiru deduce from the sculptures made of other materials. 
n this connection wc should specially notice some terracotta 
* overcd 5,1 Mafias than, a Rangunau^ S*heth- 
Maheih/KrMfcm^ Bhita * Bhitaigaim*' Saotisa,* KuruLdirtra/ 

; B *wjh A fit A A X. fa 1917 . 


- JOiksMt, 6, fit XU. b, X£JL* t /m 

3 Ibid, 6, fit ALIV. b t 1933. 

4 Mmm, I, fit X 4 , xif. a > 2, j, 2 W 4 ,5, 7 P lj t 1914. 

3 Bmmrji, 7 ( /A AXX /, J9/7* 

€ jUrshnlt 2 fit Sm XXV-XXVW with tht tmfiiim 45. 47 ( 

^ J^75. 


7 OmogAwt, J, />/. ATA JM& 

S S*siri, 2. pi. W, 1927 , 


A AT//, «, 

15 


9 
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J A of secular art and A* products reptewralmK the 

lecdlrSdcof the human lift they represent the joys and arrows 
of hf From the stand-point of the facial expression 

tZ wd nmameuts th«e fig^ are extranely vdwbft a, 
SS are the only extant evidences legarduiff these matter. 

One point is to be considered in connection with the pro- 

2r&t^iSSSte , A2«S f “ 

s.“ ?ht :r,S is 

tha^VoeeMs right in opining that these panels were meant to 

SUSSSSSii^ ** «“ <*■ dmhinuiucal or. more 
r^ v Vithnn temple. Similar R*miy**» have 

STft^d on the outer walls of the G U pta te m p e at l^ ? S-h 
Raiding these panda Cnomaraswamy has oltsencd. 
w-rrVrnLwas decanted with hue panels representing itama- 
■.' im scenes an almost unique instance of an arrangement '|uite 

ts ,? szsszz 

S pJ«* f»“" d M Satuh-Xtoheih. .W>s Ite 

fTeL.™ U»V ti« iww rel !5?..”‘ai , B5. Vi£ 

cl„<ir th« thi. id™ "f decoranng *« .«ilcr ™U»°f 
with the Rimayana scenes migiu have gone to the I 
from northern India sometime after the Gupta pc« ud - 
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Bhitnriafkar, 2, pi- LIX. IS, 1117, 

Upturn&, 4, pt- Xlll-fig- 3, 1920, 

Ibid , 4 pi- XIII, Jigi. 4-7, 1920. 

Cavtns, pi- XXXVIII. b. 1914. 

Mrtuxl*, 6 Jig}- M, 5-8, 9-11, 15, 1941. 

Mtjumdn, 6.pi. XVIII. 3, 1937 ; Ibid, 8,pL XXVII. 4, 5, 1938. 

Sttmbarh, 1941, 

vwu a, pi. xx m. b. t9ii. 

CBomartwmff, 3, p. 80, 1927. 

Ibid, 3, pp. 99-91, 1927. 

Ibid, 3 , p. 193, 1927 . 
hid, 3, p. 208, 1927. 

Ibid 3, p. 209, 1927. 
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MEDIAEVAL 

III tliis t:£Lupier >vc shall deal with mediaeval K terr^coiCii 
figurines. Before entering into i_hc subject in detail-. j| would 
lie fruitful to see what other schc bra have said regarding these 
figurines, li is true that a fair number of mediaeval terracotta 
figurines have been preserved in the different museums and that 
the notices of these figurines have been published in the catalo¬ 
gues of the archaeological museums and in the reports of the 
Archaeological Survey of India. It wn* Coomaraswamy wlvi, 
iveiling on ancient Indian terracotta figurines, remarked, ''In 
later Indian art terracotta is constantly employed in various 
ways, either in the decoration of buildings or for votive plaques, 
amongst which those bearing figure* of enshrined Buddhas are 
fairly well-preserved,” 1 Except thli article there is hardly 
any other article written by a ay other scholar which deals with 
these antlquites. But terracotta figurines unearthed at many 
places may lie ascribed to this age on the consideration ofarehaeo- 
logical •.LiaUficutioDp associated inscribed object* and inscrip¬ 
tion* engraved on some of these specimens. 

Beginning from east to west we, Brit of ail, come to Dali 
Parbatiya in Durrani* district in Assam. Here Banerji has 
discovered a number of terracotta plaques 1 reprchmim; human 
figurines ' which portray a very close connection between the 
Mediaeval art of Bengal and Assam 1 '* and fci are of the same 
type a*. those...discovered at Birat in the Rangpur district and 
at Pa harp ur in the Raj.shahi district*” 11 He has illustrated one 
human figurine 1 which, according to him, ‘Van not be later 
In dase than the sixth century A_D. This shows that B&nnji 

/ By this term the period fnmi iht sixth its the rU-edth cmtxritt 
AJ}+ is inttiraud* 

!} CoftmnrasiifamVt 3 f p. 94, 1927. 

3 Banerji, 5 t pi. MV. /, 1928; Ibid, ?,pp. 207-08 r 1933. 

4 md>5 t p< ii6 t ms. 

5 Ib id. 

€ fht% 5, pL MV. f. 1928. 

7 Ibid , 5 t p. U6 W 1928, 
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wishes tn plncc .1 in ike early mediaeval period. The model finfc 
of thii figure which consists in ike bruad chcn, the propor- 
x Lonately tbiti vtui i * i ^ ih c wel I-fo rmed hAnd 1 and I f gs ami 1 11 e 
pci«,e in which the hands and the ley. arr kept ueceswily 
connect thu figure with some of the ttcine-sralp€«ra oi (he 
mediaeval age. 

At Kundilnagar in As*am 1 Bkjeh has dboovered some term- 
ccvttfL tiles representing figurines, 1 It u quite true that there is a 
stylistic difference between the Dah Parbatiyn and the Kundd- 
nagar terra cotta figurines, yet they should be placed in the 
same age. 

Coming further east we Coinc t-■ Sahlmr in Dacca district 
in Bengal.’ Here Banerji has discovered a number of terracotta 
plaques in the Rajmsan mound which are “similar tn t1u.se 
fnmid in the Paharpur excavations"* and some of which liave 
been illustrated. 1 li will be shown later on that the terracotta 
plaque* of Paharpur are mediaeval in age and, therefore, the 
similarity of the Sabhar plaques with tho<e of Paharpur naturally 
leads us to the conclusion that these are also mediaeval. Be¬ 
sides this fact the terracotta Buddha plaque which has heen 
illustrated in this report is mediaeval in every tespcct as wr 
shall show later on. It is also interesting to note that similar 
Buddha, and Buddha with Bodliisativa haw been found at 
Sabhar and preserved in the Dacca Museum. 1 H is remarkably 
i rue that thf-c plaques and other plaques unearthed by Bauerji 
and mentioned above are similar in execution. Later on 
Diknlril has discovered line another terracotta plaque repre¬ 
senting Vishnu which has an inscription in North Indian script 
of the 7th to 6th century A.D.* 

In ftaghurampuT in Dacca district some terracotta figurines 
have been discovered of which some are kepi in the Dacca 
Museum.* This is a terracotta Buddha and the Buddhist creed 
i* inscribed beneath the lotus seat of Buddha in the script of the 
1 1 th century A-D. This proves undoubtedly that it should be 
ascribed to’ the mediaeval age. 


1 Bloch, 3, pi. Vftt with the exception of no. 7, 1909. 

2 Btnrru, 3, p. 41, 1923. 

3 IhiJ, 3, pi. L1V. k, 1928. 

4 Btitt&sali, p, 32, pi. X, a, h, 1929. 

5 Dikihtt, 5, p. Ill . pi. XL1X , h. 1931. 

6 BhatiasoH, p. 31, pt. IX, a, 1929. 
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Olkshit lias discovered Lit Eutigarh in Dinajpur district a 
tcrr^cutia male head ivIml h lie iis?.■ ascribed tu the early I p li3.l 
a Lje, 1 (B E h— 9 1 h cent liry A. D, j . 

Paharpur In Raishahi district is the moat productive of 
all Rad-spots of mediaeval terracotta figurines, li will not be 
out of point here to relate briefly the history of the discovery 
of the Paharpur mound and of the terracotta plaques at this 
place, Ii vms first noticed by Buchan* m Hamilton* and later 
on by WcatrnaGOti,* Later on while excavating at ilii-i tite 
Cun Lough am discovered a mintlier of terracotta panels ah of 
which., according to him, “rutut have belonged to the lines 
of frieze* with which all thr. finer Hindu temple* are decorated PP| 
He ha a illustrated one terracotta panel representing a mule 
figure* 1 Later Baueijf has. discovered a number of similar 
panels here, 1 Regarding the agei if these plaque* he ha* observed* 
* 4 The wall below the docorated cornice moulding was in ver* 
Mid pfematifiii and what iva* very surprising* stone images 
oF Brahmanieal del tie? were found fixed in. it e mostly at die 
angles. Sixteen such images w p ere brought to light in 1925-26* 
These stunc innges probably belong to an earlier period than 
Else terrocatta plaque* so far discovered at Paliarpur and the 
carvings on several of them are strongly reminiscent of later 
Gupta work- Oilier:; probably belong to a later age.*** Later 
on Efikshut discovered here mpe more terracotta plaques, 1 
Regarding the age i*r these plaque* he luts nut said anything 
definitely but lias criticised Ranerji regarding the age of the 
stoiiMCLiIptui'ea by saying that these itosie-sculptures are 
old ; th the terracotta-plaques and probably much older than the 
loose antiquities found at different levels on the surface of the 
mound/" 1 He ha* further remarked. '"‘In spite nf the fact that a 
lar^c number of Vaisbnava a Saivn and other Bmhmanif.il 

Jr Ditehit, hp> JTJHJT. &. 1924. 

2 A/srtin t fifir/i 2, p* 8$9 t I860, 

3 Wiitmawit, fip, 187-921 1873. 

i Cunningham, 3> p. 119, 1882. 

5 ibid, S Y pi . XXXlI t 1362, 

6 Baiurji, 4,pL LU, UV. *-d> 1923. 

7 mi ; 4 t p. 1!0> 1928, 

8 Dikshit, 3, pis, XXXli r . d v r T XXXIV. b, f* 1918. 

9 mi, 3, p. i4i, im. 
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Images have been discovered at the Pabarpur temple, ii iveerns 
trernain that the monument miRt, hi it-- latest and probably 
ex tended form* have belonged to Buddhist faith and reirutbed 
in the possession of Buddhist worshippers till late in the Pala 
period- It is not possible otherwise to explain the arrant email 
of the surrounding quadrangle farming a monastery* the drsen very 
of tablets with the MahiyAn a Buddhist creed and another mention¬ 
ing a vihara built by Dharmapala t and many stone and terra¬ 
cotta sculp turei of an undoubted Buddhist character...The only 
loose itone image discovered dining the year under report, 
was the lower part of an image of Bmfhisattva fully ornamented 
and seated im a double lotus seat. On grounds of style this 
sculpture is definitely arguable to tlic late Pala period. Is was 
found in the debris of the second terrarr verandah on the eatf* 
Thk find iieay be taken to indicate that the temple continued to 
i>e in the occupation of the Buddhist worshipper* till the eleventh 
century AJ3. 1Tl Later on DiJtildt again discovred a number 
of teiracutta plaques at ihU place nuike of which have been 
illustrated* 1 Later on Chandra and Dikshit discovered some 
other plaques at this site. 3 In a memoir on the Paharpur 
monument DiLshit has discussed these terracotta figurines and 
aSL ils icatrd many specimens.* Some other terracotta plaques 
found here have also iieen illustrated-* A iVw inscriptions 
thould be considered for the proper solution of the age al these 
figurine*. The earliest dated inscription found here is the 
copper plate grant of the year 159,* Dikahil ha* referred this 
year to the Gtipia era* 7 The object of this Inscription is In 
record that a Brihmana named HitJtalarmi and hi* wife Klsiii 
deposited ihrec tlin.ir-i [gold coins) with the adhi{lUanft- 
dhikarana (city-i ouncd: in return of one Kulyavapa and 4 
drunavipa of land situated at four different villages lying in the 

T Dikshit~3~f. 148. 1930. 

2 Ibid, 4, pi, XLV1I, 193L 

3 Chandra and Dihhit, I, pp. 116 f 120, 124, 125, ph, LU f LJV. 

K ux\ d t lx a, me. 

4 Dikskit, S. pp, 50-72 r pis. KXVL a, b 9 XXXfX. UV, LV t c f d, 

lvu m lxiv, me, 

5 Sarknr. I d. AA ] //, p. 233 r iilusirstHtn no. f, 1923$ jV/n tshali 9 

23,pp, 63 5, 7IP, Anonymous, 2 t fig. 9. pL VIIL d T 1930; 

Marshall, 19. fig, 2 m p, 16i y 1927 , Andmm has nh* dtfr tibtd 
r/rlmn terrafotia plaque found htt f and ktpf in th* Indian MttStnm, 
(A ftdrrjnn. fi t 250 f IMS) 

6 Dikshit, 2A , pp, 59-64, 2pb. t 1929-30. 

7 /bid, 2A , p. €I t 1929-30. 
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Ditbihinam-sakha-vithi ami NagOTt^man^ala ftif (he main- 
irniince of the worship of the divine arhats at Vihikra of Vala 
Gain'd i nn the seventh day of \\h%h* in the year 159. Acrw- 
lL ixkt^ to Dikshit Vafa Cohali is to be identified with modern 
Gmlbhitn, a village near the ruins of Paharptir, He Sins also 
rightly remarked ihiit “the jairsa vihara al Vara GrihaJi mm- 
1 1 uued in this imcriplbri, it wo aid appear, must have stood at the 
original site or the present temple at Paharpur.” 1 The second 
dated records are some inscribed sents some or which are in good 
state of preservatimn^ It is dcdttrible from the engraved ln%- 
cription on this type of seals iliai they were issued by the com- 
mindly of the venerable monks helmgmg io the j^reat vihara 
at SonuifmrauFlTc,, founded by) the iHuitratlous being Dharma- 
pala, This SatiiapUm has been identified by Ditahit with the 
modern village nf Qnipur, a mile to the south of the mound." 
Dharmupala "h supposed to have reigned for 4b year a ir&m 
C- 78S-815 A.Dl 1 it is thus rkdudble that this was made during 
this period. The third recorded date is the 5lh regnal year of 
Mahendrap&la of tl ie Gurjara-Pratihar^ dynasty orKanpkubja 
engraved on a stone-pillar, 5 The last recorded date of Bhoja. 
the father and predecessor of Md-tftdrapalii h Harsha lamvat 
27b" which is cquiviilcnl id 882 A.D. [276-to06). l lie earliest 
recorded date of Mahcndrapab is V S. 955* which is equivalent 
to B98 A-D. [955-57}. When the latest recorded date of Bhoja 
is B82 A.D., then Mahcndrapaln must have come after DlranM- 
Piila. From the above information we may conclude that the 
viharfe at Pahatpur was in existence in ihe period extending 
from the fift h century A.D. to the ninth century A.D. Regarding 
the age of the Pja-bnrpur terracotta and stone plaques Kramrisch 
has remarked, “The terracotta and stone-panels from Paharpnt. 
Nrirtli Bengal, belong to two traditions—the one,, numerically 
in the minority, h an eastern and provincial version of contem¬ 
porary sculpture in NLidhyadeia* hut the other is an undiluted 
and indigenous, and eastern Indian contribution. Significantly 
enoughi die latter is animated scenes and figures. But when 
divinities ore represented in $antapada3than.3ka, a hybrid 


f Ditehiu 2A>p. 60, 1929-30. 

2 Ibid, #, pi. XLYUL d, 1931. 

3 Bid, 2A t p. 60, 1929-30. 

1 Raj. Kd. 1, p + 334* 1931. 

3 Rhandtirkm, J, mtkf nn, 1643* 1929-30. 

6 Ibid, 5, m. 1412, 1929-30. 

7 Ibid, 5 t m. 4, 1929-30. 
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compromise between the tradition ufG up t a sculpture ofMadhya- 
deia and Bengali Form is arrived at, From tills the cult it tinges 
of the PI la and Setia schooli lake their beginning™* 1 That 
this statement of Kramroch ia true is understood from a study 
of the plaslidiy and the meddling of three typical specimen* 
found ai Pahjirpujr*. If we compare eke mod tiling of these 
specimens, wc will find a great deal of difference between them* 
In the first figure wc find cme imn and one woman m Li e emtk 
attitude. 1 (Fig, 145,i The modelling is highly reminiscent of 
the Gupta sculpture, lit the second figure 4 we fold a male 
flute-player. Fig. I4fi The modelling of tl.is figure h greatly 
different front that »T the fitst^fntnrintied figure. Unlike 
tlie modelling of the Erst figure rue middling of tlti> figure 
consist^ in a coarvcr treatment of the b.jdy nrlace. the bulging 
eyei T the broad mouth and the peculiar dressing of the hair* 
h has, really speaking, rm exeunt prcdcte ? vi in Bengali It 
represents *‘ati ur diluted and indigenous eastern Indian con¬ 
tribution. 1 * In the third figure 1 (Fig, 147 j there i* neither lWm 
soft Gupta element which i* observable in the first figure nor 
that coarse indigenous eastern Indian dement which is fi,mnd 
in the seen ud figure Inn there seems to be a mixture of the Gupta 
and the indigenous eastern Indian dements. Ie is Front this 
type that, according to the opinion of Kramrbch, ,4 lhc Cult 
images of the Pita and Sena achauls take their beginning/ 1 
Secondly, the very fact that the Pa harp or terracotta tigurineii 
may be stylistically dlvideil into three district groups leads lit 
to the condition that they do not t>elong to the ™e age. 
Beddei the evidence of plasticity there are other reason! for 
holding tl 1 i.i view, The epigmphlcal evidence tn cor¬ 

roborate this view. The Pa harpnr Copper-plate record of the 
Gupta year 159 which vve have already referred i-« is a [ulna 
record hut the inscribed *eah of the great vihfija at Pakarpur 
founded by Dkarmapain of the Pula dynasty of Bengal are e*»en- 
tinlly Buddhist records. So ii i*. quite narrxal to conclude that 
when ajaina monastery' was changed into a Hitudhist monastery, 
there ana* have lieeu a eat change in the structure of the great 
vihara. And it b p - therefore, quite natural to conclude that 
there must have been ifliitf additions and alterations far j v 
the sculptures are concerned. The of the terracotta panels 
also leads ns the jam* cnnrtiisinn, Their siite is not uniform 


/ h'Timristh, 2, p. 216, 1933. 

2 Bmfrji, 4, pL IJl'. d, 1328% Dikihit. .7, pi, A WWW. t>, c, 1930. 

3 Btmtrji, 4, pi, UV. rf, 1923. 

4 Dikihit, 3 , pi. XJtir, />, 1930. 

j ibid, j, pi. xxxn . t, tm. 
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but varies. Regarding this point one statement nj" JJmurtii is. 
worth quoting. He writes, “The earliest discoveries made 
lij lid ircnch were a number rtf tetrar-otta plaque, f Pbir LM 
i^l'tac type di scovered at tEi is place by Sir Alexander CunMngLum; 
m r jnr than half a century ago, one of which though somewha t 
larger in size, is still preserved in the Archaeologies] section of 
the Endian Muscmn. 13 This showi that these terracotta 
panels do not belong to live same age. We ihould now consider 
the ages 10 which these terracotta paneU may be ascribed. But 
bef ire tackling this question we should fix the chronology of 
thenc three type# ol terracotta panels from the stand-point tA 
■ty)r- lucre is no doubt that the type represented bs the lir^ 
h'piTr liieniioncd above is l ie earliest li? the Chapin element 
is pir.rr!t in iL and Wr luvt no evidence Em place the Pa harp in 
terracotta panels before the Gupta The second point to 

he considered 1 - dial whether the type represented by tL r second 
figure mentioned above is earlier than tiir type represented by 
tJie tFiini figure. It seem* that the type represented hy (fir 
third figure and which* according to Kramriich, h iL a hybrid 
compromise between the tradition of Gupta sculpture o± Madhya- 
desa and Bengali Farm" is earlier than the type represented 
hy 1 he second figure mentioned above and which* according 
in Kriitnrbch, is +H an undiluted and indigenous eastern Indian 
coturibntioii M for the following reasons. We can not pbec the 
type represented by the second figure just after the type repre- 
■lCEitcri hy the fir^t figure because m this type we find the hybrid 
compromise lie tween tlae Gupta and the indigenous eastern 
Indian element. But Litis assertion naturally presupposes the 
existence of this indigenous eastern Indian art before the eons- 
inicisrKi of this great vihara. It appears that after the period 
represented by the ftivt figure the nrti>cs who were the creators 
ol the indigenous extern Indian type made terracotta panels 
Tliei naturally fell under the influence of the terracotta 
panels trade according to Gupta tradition and their work natu¬ 
rally became a hybrid compromise between the t radii ton of 
the Gupta sculpture of MndbyadcJa and thr indigenous eastern 
fuel him tradition. Later some of the art ills who were not 
influenced by the Gupta tradition made the type of figures 
represented by tiie second figure. In Inter age the cult images 
of the Pain ami the Sena schools were evolved out uf the type 
represented by the third figure, If our assumption that the 
cult Images of the Pftln school were evolved out of the type 
represented by the third figure lie correct* then the earliest 
dated Fila imase becomes naturally later than this type. The 
rn Hirst dated Pd la image is the Rmlh Gaya image of Vithpu, 
S«ryn aDd^rIi'0baira.va dated in the 26th regnal year uf the king 


/ Bartfrji, 4, p* 108 f 1928. 
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Dhmroflpaia. 1 If Dhammpala is supposed m have ascended the 
throne in 4' :. 769 AD-* then ilus image would naturally be dmied 
in C- 70S AJ>- Thu* it appear* that the terra* ma 

panels of Fahttrpdr might be placed in the period between the 
lifth century A.I>, and die ninth century A D, Roughly we 
might place the type of figure* represented by ti c first figim 
In the sixth century A.D«, the type of figures represented by the 
third figure in the seventh century A. D, and the type of figures 
represented by the second figure In the righth century A-D- 

At Mahaslhftn in Bogra district in Bengal Cunningham 
discovered two tetrarotta plaques** Ijatcr »n Tjikilui d^covered 
ai iliis site one terracotta panel representing Yakaha-like figure 
which is, according to him/ ‘similar in execution m lUc Paharpiu 
example* 2 It h quite true that DiLshit a rf marks are correct 
because them is a great deal of lUdllarity between this panel 
and tiie panel- id" Paharpitr made according to the indigenous 
eastern Indian tradition. Moreover there a remarkable 
similarity' in treatment between this panel dw covered by 
DitehiL and one of the panels discovered by Cunningham: 
and the other panel which represent* an animal iv of similar 
nature. 1 

At Kalliijar at Bogra district in Bengal one terra*ilia head 
ha* been found. This lias been referred to the Psila age by one 
scholar 1 whereas another refers to the I5th century AJ>3 

To the further west at \ aland a Marshall h.i r discovered «i 
terracotta tablet representing Buddha with Bodhisattva head-® 
On stylistic ground this tablet should he ascribed to this ag£- 
Cdomara-swaiTiy has ascribed one Buddha figure ft Mind here 
and kepi in die Bo«ton Museum of Fine Ait* to C. Nth-Kith 
century AJ3A Chandra also got a number of plaques here oi 
the same age, 1 u 

1 Bhtmdarhtt. 5, imike m- 1609, 1929-30. 

2 Cunningham ^ 7, pi- XXXh 1882- 

3 Dikskit, 6, p. 96, pi. XLtL d t 1933. 

4 Cunningham, 7. pi. XXXl-th* i«pfig¥*** 16S2. 

5 Ibid, 7, pL XXXI-thf Uftfiggrt, 1882. Beside? we grt the menlktt 
a/ simitar specimens (Santal f 2, pp- l v 72* 1930} - 

8 Kfnmrisch, I, 1924. 

7 Snenswati, pp- 295-97 , 1936. 

8 Marskzli, 12A , PL XXI, C t 1922 , 

9 Cowmiuwamy, /, pL XXXIX f m. 21, 1609, 1923. 

IQ Chmdtn f 2, pr 10. pL XVIL € t 1937. 
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In the archaeological inusnmi at Samath there is a number 
of terracotta figurines, discovered here, which have been ascribed 
to lids flijc by Sahni 1 but done of them is illustrated. 

In Soheth-Maheth in Honda and Bahrasch district in the 
United Provinces Marshall has discovered a number of serra- 
cotta figurines which he has ascribed to this age cm the eumidcra- 
tion of archaeological stratification-* 

In Avantlpiir in Kashmir Salim has discovered a number 
or terracotta figurines which hr has ascribed in this age on the 
consideration of archaeologies] stratification and the literary 
evidence regarding the age of the Avantiwiml temple. 1 

Tims we find that the terracotta figurines of this apr have 
been found at Dah Parbatiya and Kundilnagar in Assam. 
Sabhar and Ragfiurampur in East Bengal, f-Ungarh* Pai-arpnr* 
Mfttmsihjlfi and Kalin jar in North Bengal T NltJanda in Bihar* 
Samath and Sahcdi-Muheth in United Provinces and Avantl- 
pur a in Kashmir* 

If tax study the modelling of the figurines of these places, 
we find that there arc point* of similarity as well a* difference 
among them. Working along this line we can easily divide 
i hem into seven different schools. The modelling of the Dah 
Parbatiya terracotta male figunne is characterised hy the htoad 
chat, thin waist, ivdbpmportioned arms ami legs and conse¬ 
quently betrays the Fa! a element which is dtducibk from a 
*tudv of the model 1 1 [igt of ihc Pain sculptures. Further one 
d ici old mark the difference in modelling between thh figurine 
and those found at K,LindiInagar. If anybody compares the 
modelling of the Dah Parbatiya terracotta male fug urine and 
those of the Kuodibiagar terracotta figurines* lie will be at once 
struck by the dissimilarity in mo dellin g, lit the Dah Paruauya 
example there U essentially a static element in modelling but 
in the RimdilnugAr examples there is churacterritically a dyna- 
mir dement in modelling. Further the dress worn by the Dah 
Parbatiya example is totally different from that worn b> t ie 
Kundilnagar male and female figurines. The ethnic element 
is very prominent in the di'csi worn by the Kimdiluagar in a c 
and female figurines. On these considerations the Kundilnagar 
terracotta figurines should be taken as a class Ejuite distinct 
from the Dali Parbatiya specimen. The modelling of the babhar 


1 Sokm t 2 f pp. 281-85, 1914. 

2 Marshall, 1, pL X. 1-3, 5 f <?, i&M. 

3 Sahni, 2 t pL XXX. 4. 20-25, 1917. 
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terracotta figurine* is hlgiily rommiAcent of the FaJa sculptures. 
The nuiddJjcig of the Rugluirainpur (crnCfUCa example betrays 
the same Fab element which i* found in ihc Ddl Padwuiya 
and Sabhar examples The modelling rtf the Bangarh specimen 
is characterised by ihc broad f^rchcAiJ, symmetrical rye-brows, 
big eyes, pt -.ninent nose, wdl-prop.irtkmed mark between the 
eye-brows and thick lower Lip, AU these elements naturally 
connect t i h l■>. example with the PIIa stulptitrca. We Imvc 
already made a detailed midy of the moddling of the Paharpnr 
terracotta figurines and have e ra me to the conclusion that, on 
the consideration of m shelling* these terracotta figurines may be 
divided into three group*, vi*>> (a) an eastern and provincial 
vrr inn of the « «ntenip >rary sculpt.u r in Madhyadesn f [h} an 
undiluted and indigea -m ■ eastern hidian version, c. a hybrid 
e improvise brtweea ihe tradition of Gup la sculpture of Madhya- 
rtrs.i and the undiluted and indigenous orient Indian version. 
Tiic modelling of the Mahasthan terracotta figurine* is marked 
by the indigenous eastern Indian tradition which we find in the 
cmc of nut class of the Paharpur terracotta figurines. As a 
confirmatory evidence regarding this assertion wc may specially 
note the remarkal.ilc similarity between one terracotta example 
discovered at Malms than by Cunning I mm 1 and the other speci¬ 
men discovered at Mahjuthan by Dikshit. a Further there is a 
remarkable similarity in model ling between these two specimens 
on one bond and the specimens belonging tip the undiluted 
and indigenous m-urrn Indian group, The muddling of the 
Nalartda specimens is characterised by the static element and 
dnmequettfly connocti them with the Pa ]a sculpture. The 
terracotta figurines discovered at Sahetli-Maheth arc quite 
distinct from the terracotta figurine-,, about which we have 
already discussed, from the itpjul-jipmt of modelling. For 
example, the treatment of the eyes of one figurine 1 is quite diffe¬ 
rent from theme of the terracotta figurine:- found ai Dnh Parba- 
tiya, KitndilnJifpir* Sabhur, Raghuratnptir, Eangarli, Pahnrpur, 
Xiah^haii and NqJnnda. On this coiuidetation it is better 
to take it as a clas> quite distinct from other classes mentioned 
ab ■ ve* The middling of the terracotta figurines found at 
Avantlpur is quite distinct from those men tinned above. All 
of them ate very crude in execution and show that the terracotta 
art at Avantlpur Ims not much developed. Tills analytical 
studv of the modelling of these terracotta figurines leads in to 
the conclusion that there arc seven distinct schools of terracotta 
figurines. They arc the following ;—-{I) The Assam school 
represented by the Kundilnagar specimens, f2) The eastern 
school evolved out nf the Gupta sculpture and represented by 
some terracotta specimens of Faharpur, f3) The school of ihe 


/ Cunningham, 7 + pL XXXi—ikt upper 1882 . 

2 Dikshih ff, pf XUl t J t 1933, 
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hybrid compromise between the easiern school evolved "f 
the {Jupui sculpture and the ichoul of I lie indigenous eastern 
Indian -.eulptuie rcprt-.cnted by sonic terracotta -premie n-. of 
Poharpur, (4) Tue ^diool of the indigeneextent Indian 
sculpture represented by ^ome terracotta sped turns of Paharpur 
and Mafias* haii f (5« The eastern Indian Mediaeval school 
leprcsrntrd by some ^pecimeni discovered at Dah Par bat sy a, 
SalViar. Ragmirampur, Bangarh, Paharpur and iVaianda, 
( 61 Central End]an type represented by the Sahctli-Maheth 
specimen* and [71 die >iortn-Indian type represented by the 
Avautfpura specimens. It hai been already shown that on (hr 
sty] is tie ground the schools nos. 2* 3, 4, 3 arc chronologically 
arranged, the school no* 2 being the earliest; but we can not 
arrive at any such c me In non regarding the school 1 - turn. I, 6 P 7. 

[1; The Assam Srhiinl—Regarding the style of these figuri¬ 
nes Bloch has remarked that it is of “the semi-barharian kind, 
as in the carving* at Dimapur and other places in Assam- 1 ' 1 In 
every specimen there is an attempt to show the dynamic side of 
the human life. Only a few specimens of this Interesting gTi>up 
ofterrarenta figurine* have been illustrated and among them are 
male and female figurine** 1 animals 1 and birds, 4 

A 

The mak and Teiiiale figurines may lie dealt with at first. 
The linear compeltion U such aa to give dTect to the idea of the 
dynamic side of the human life- There are two types of figures. 
In the first type 1 we find a type of male figure who characteris¬ 
tically wears a close-fitting cap and long trouieri reminding us 
of the portrait-statues oft be Kushana king*. {Fig, 14B). In the 
second type* we find a type of figure whose upper body down 
to the waist and the lower bodv from the knees downwards 
docs riot characteristically wear any clothing* (Fig. 14^) So 
far as ornaments are concerned, we find the prevalence of the 
ear-ring F the necklace, axmlrt, wrist Sc I and girdle. These figures 
portray the secular side of the human life a* a]l the dement 
present in these specimens are not of religious character. 


1 BlwK 3 f 2909. 

2 Fbid + 3, pi. VIIL 1*3, S t 1909. 

3 ibid , 3, pt. VHL 5 + e f 1909. 

i ibid, 3 1 pi vin. 4 , s r mo. 

5 Ibid, 5 a pL VltL /, 2 7 1909. 

$ Ibid, 3, pi. VHL J, 9 f 1909, 
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Sll r«r „ arSM-WiS? 

spctWM* L 5 aty tea lb> _ mtJlti(>1 j of n tkm for the 

But it n bettrr u> *■ thc |t|an( . k distinctly shown in tlui 

Mowing Firs * thc tjrwr docs not possess 

-p^sa ^ ^ 

mane but thAt trie non n _ The most interesting 

rr^rssts^s'i 

surfAer. SuL r mi trie O . .' r ( a YW 151 . It as a beautiful 

a addled horse moving 5L£5d as m* n t .hr most 

•^Tbirissrs s^srasSi **-. -f ««. 

ST’iSSS XiB »Hln proportion and ~r ~»t 

two w sr ^^raJSsSiW. 

itiS?SL K'Vtn lire plailic Mpicp.m >" 'k« 

gSSawraS h -MK» 

heron* 

j' 2 i The eastern school evolved out or the Gupta sculpiine 
The terracotta figurines lidonging lo this school are sen i 
& and are Found only a. Paharpur • H-. ; 

£ we Find one man and one woman in the erot.c m '■ 
modelling is highly reminiscent of the Gupta sculptuic. 

(S) The school of the hybrid cnmproim*e hffitw«n ^ 
eastern school evolved out of the Gupla sculpture and the " 

“ the indigenous eastern Indian sculpture-Thcjer ^.tts 

figJSL* belonging to this school have been found only 


/ Block. 3, p. 27, ft. Vttt.S, im. 

2 Ibid, 3, pi. VIII, 6, 1309, 

3 Ibid. 3, pi. V1IL 4, 8, M9. 

4 Ibid, 5, pi. VUL 4, im. 

5 Ibid, 3, pi. VIII. 8, 1909. 

6 Bmtji 9 #, fit- LlV. i 9 1928. 
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Paharpiir . 1 In one inch panel 1 (Fig. I47j «t lind the repre- 
.sentatioii (il Urn l hi 5 a in a Padmapani seated on a lotiis-lhmne. 
Tne indistinct figure of a Dhyanl Buddha ii to he found on 
the crest. 


(4) The school of ihr indigenous eastern Indian sculpture— 
As we have noticed beforehand, the terracotta figurines belong¬ 
ing to this school have been found at \(ah&sthan*and Paharpur> 
These may he divided into the following groups, viz., male 
figure, 1 * female figure,* man and woman,* woman with child* 
paitels representing Indian fables,* compositc animals , 1 * Naga- 
* J ' animals , 11 Kirtimukba , 11 Gandharvu 1 1 atnj Curuda, 15 


1 fyikshit, 3, pi. XXXIF. c, mo. 

2 Ibid, im. 

3 Cunningham.^. pt, XXXI—Its? top finite, 1882, Dikihit, 6, pi, 
XLH. ii. 1935. Besides xt get lit meal ion of similar sieeimrns. 

Smtal. I, 2, pp. -1, 12, 1930.. 

4 Cunningham, 8, pi. XXXII. 1882 ; Barter j: , 4, ph, /,//, LIV, 
dv r 1928: Sarkitr, illtiitraiinn no. V an p. 733, 1928: Dikihit, 3, 
pl.XXXIl'. fi, 1939; Atmffuuut, 2, fig. 9, 1930 ; Dikihit, 4, pt. 
XL VII. mi : Dibs hit, 8, pp. 56-72. ph. AT 17 a, ft, XXXIX 
■Xl.lII, XLIV. a, fi, d, XLVl-UV, LVr.e, LVU, LXIV, 1938. 

5 Cunningham. 8,pi. XXXI—the topfigure, 1882; Ibid, 8.pt. XXXII, 

1882, Bannji, 4. ph. Lit — the right and left photos in the middle 
tine, LIV. o-r, 1928; Sarkor, illustration no. 1' an p. 235, 1928; 
Dikihit, 3, pi. XXXIV. fi, 1958; jBworVfltsm', 2, fig. 9. 1930; 
Dtkshit. 8, ph. XXVII. n, It, XXIX. r,3, J, ./ 3. 5. e, I. 2, 

4, 5J, /, 5, XL, ri, 3, fi, 3-5, C, 1-3,5, d. 2, 3, 5, e, 3,f 2, XU. 
U, 3. 6, 1. 3, 1 . 2, 5. d, 1, 2. e, t, iff 5. XLH, a, 3, 4, fi, r, J, 
<3, 3. .i, 4, 5, 6. e.f, 2, 5. XLIII, a ,., d, t, I, 3, j, i, 1, 2, 5,j, 
I. 2, 5, XLIV. a. fi. d, t, f. XLV. n-r, f, XLVilt, b e, ej, XLIX, 
<3, I, a, fi, r, d,f, LI, LVU, 1938. 
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12 


Dikshu, 8,ph. XXXIX.C, 4, XL. n, 3,r,3, XLIII.i , 3. XUVlC, 

XLV. d, t. XLIX. ti,f L. d, 1938. 

thid, 8, pit. XU. a. 3, XL Fill, d, XL;X. fi, r, t, 1938. 

Ibid, 8, ph. XU, C, 1, 1938. 

Ibid, 8, pi. LII , 193St. 

Ibid, 8. ph. XL. a, J, fi, 3, 4, t, 5. d, 5, XU. it, 2, 6, 4, 1938. 


Ibid, 8, ph. XLIU. t, 3, XL VI. b,f, 1938, 

Ibid, 8, ph. XXXIX. 9, 6, 1 , 2.4, J, 1,2,f, 3, 4, XL, a, 2, 4, 
l, 2, r, 4. d, 1.4.,-, 2, 5J, I. 4, J, XU. C. ,7, d, 3.<. 2. 4J, I, 
i, XLII. a, 2, J, 5, fi. r, 5 ;/. 7, 3, XIJlI. a, fi, J, 4, 5, 7, S , h, 
4, SJ, 3, 4. XL V;.e, d, AT. 17/. a, d. Lit I, LIV, a, r, d, e, LF, (, 
1938. 


e, 

2, 


*. 


13 Ibid, 8, pi. XLVI. a. 1938. 

N Ibid, 8, pi. XLV I e, XLVIL fi, e.f, 1938. 
15 Ibid, 8, pi. LIV. f, ms. 
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The mill if and female figurine* may, first, he dealt with. if 
iar ai the secular figures are rtuiccnin]. it may lie *aid ihat n^i 'j 
is [heipirit of naturalhm in alt these figurines. We shall dr-crihe 
a few examples belonging to thi* group in order to illustrate tins 
point. One Mahiuthan figurine 1 (Fig. 13+ represents it p >t- 
[»cllied figure in a frog-like attitude with the arm.* m thr attitude 
of raising some thing. One Pahttpur figure* (Fig. 15*) represents 
a male figure holding a flute and playing on it. It it a yerv v rvift 
representation. There is a group of figures representing Sahara 
man as well a* woman. These figures art cltaraetensed by an 
abundance of vitality in them. One figure representing a 
Sahara man 1 'Tig. 153 shows us the vigorous figure of a Sahara 
archer. I u the vaine w ay the vigorous figure of a moymg Sahara 
woman with, a deer Ls alio noteworthy,* {Fig. I5fi). 

Here also we find a number of figures representing the mithuna 
-tvpe. Tiic idea of ifliftorM is a very old one and has already 
bKii noted in a precious chaptr.. So it will be quite sufficient 
to give a few good examples of this type of hgurines. In one 
specimen [Fig. 157) we find two figure*, one inale and the other 
female, seated close to each other. It is a beautiful example 
and shows the raininess of the figures concerned. There is 
another specimen (Fig. 158) in which we find nlie male and one 
female figure standing close to each other and Staving one at 
their arms on the shoulder of the other. There is another 
turnup of mithuiia figures which rcprcsctii the Sabsras* In■ ®« 
such example Fig. 159 ) we find* Sahara man and a Sahara 
woman in a peculiar amorous altitude. 

We find another type of figurine which represent* woman 
with child or children. We find one figure in which mere i* 
the representation of a dancing woman and a child standing 
close bv.* Fig. 10ij It k very difficult to say whether these 
figures are religious or secular; but it seems that tins figure is 
secular. 

The pan els representing Indian fable* may now be dealt 
with. Thev are undoubtedly most important a* they represent 
■some Indian lables. Thu, practice is not very common in an¬ 
cient India. One Paharpur lerracotia panel 1 (Fig. 161! repre- 

/ DiksHii, t>, pi. Ml. d, 1933. 

s ibu t s, pi. xxxir. b, mo. 

3 Ibid, 8, pi. XWC - d, 1938. 

4 Ibid, 8, pi. XllX. f, 1938. 

5 Ibid, 8, pi. XLl. c, 1, 1938 

6 Ibid, 8, pi. Lit. it, 1938. 
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scuts the first kathS of the first tantra of the Fafichatanltam. 
I jot mmn context of thr --rory is a, fallows : Hi ere was a . Uy 

m f rc Sf on ' '^r it a certain merchant had Iwgun 

to build a temple, lhc i master-builders and the other,. work- 
men who were employed there went into the city fat noon-time 
to eat dinner ., . Now } at that time a beam of (arjuha)-wood had 
beet, spht half way through (by one of the workmen i, an d 
it was lelt held apart by a wedge {of Khudirn-wood) which was 
driven into it by a merhanicat contrivance. And lit chanced 
thntj a K rea j crowd of apes, who dwelt in the forest, came to 
the spot and began playing about at random here and there 
i.among (be irre-l-ps, tin- towers of the building, and the pile, 
of wood), iBut. m the couisc of this p] ay one .of the apes! 
whose hour oi death was at hand. Ireing of a silly disposition 
CUmlird upon the beam, he, shat lib testicles hung down into the 
rrack; and saying “who drove this iwedgej in when; it docs not 
belong . , he took hold CI it and, began to pull oat with his 
hands. What happened when the wedge came out from us 
place, you know already (without telling you/*. The iloka 
oil 1 rdcrs ‘P lJl! * lnst p° rl «' n has been translated as follows; 
"Hie man who tries to concern himself with what is not Ids 
concern he it is that lies slain, like the ape that pulled nut the 
wedge-' Dikshit has correctly identified this panel but what 

he observes in this connection may Ik, to some extent, criticised. 
He writes, "Such, for example, is the well-known story L\o. J 
of the 1st Tantra) of the meddlesome monkey, which came to 
gnrf in pulling out a wedge from a split beam of wood in a saw¬ 
mill. It is repeated twice on the Paharpur plariurs, where we 
see a monkey perched on a beam in an inclined position as in 
the process ..( sawing, with the wedge in iu hand, which is the 
key to the story (Kilotpatl v&nanh) (Pi. XLVH.fi)" 1 The 
following are the points of criticism t.j this statement of Dikshiu 
Irirst, the monkey did uni come to grief but actually died,! 
Secondly, the posture of the monkey as shown in tills panel 
does not represent him in the state of sawing but represents him 
as actually sitting on il." In this panel we find a monkey sitting 
fm a plank of w ood putting his legs on two sides of the plank of 
wood. He has drawn the wedge and held it in his right hand. 
His tail is visible. It may be supposed that his lestteles have 
fallen in the crack of wood and thus are not visible. Another 
terracotta panel.* (Fig, 162) represents an elephant entrapped 

/ Edgirtm, Vst. 2, p. 277 , 1924. 


2 Dikshii, 4, p. 108, 1931. 

’ Edgertm translated l 'upattiija" m *‘(flatbed upon" huI it is better 
to if ms hit ''npaji&ya™ as “j at ent, PI 

* BikrhiU ti r pt. UL A, 193& 

is 
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and three mice cutting the cords of “f 

■imilaritv in idea between the story represented tn this panel 
and the well-known story cl the liaa and the mouse m AhmJ* 
fahlci Regarding this panel DSibit observe.', Another st- n. 
in tH^ootu ru^t found in the PaBchatantra abo«. wta njjj 
have been a local version of a well-known Aesop a feWe- 1he 

story of the lion released from the sOKr of a J™"*" Wdnke" 
mouse meets us at Paharptir m the form of elephant and mi . 
JETTS an elephant in Captivity, on whose body appear 
three mice all engaged in the act o| rubbling away the cords on 
the neck and legs ’® (Plate Lll bj. Another t«|^oUapan«l 
FLh 163) represents a lion kwktng into a well- Regaidin 
She identification of this scene depicted on thw panel Dik^h. 
has observed, “Another well-known story N-_ ii oT the first 
1‘ultra, of which several illustrations have been found at Fntiai- 
pyrr in that of the lion M adanomat ta (hnugh ty} .who was decoyed 
r. hare into a well, w here the lion ntislook us own reflection 
fur another beast and in trying tight will, it *nwn- 

incr. The artists of Paharpur apparently fotuid it nrtrwarv 
omit all other details except the figure of the lion i ^mg me 
the weir* (Plate Lll d, . Another Paharpur panel' Ft* 164. 
represents a lkm peeping out from a cave. Dikshtt has ttoUi 
fied it as the representation of the story of the talking « 1 
found only in certain versions of the Padcha(antra, such M 
the T.ntmkhySyiU or Kashmir, the Jama vemors ai-d thc 
hr'iat-katUa, The essential element or the store is that a jat Jtal 
stood in front of a cave and his imaginary conversation w.th the 

cave kadi ihe lion to respond in roars* In this pane! we find 
the representation of the lion in the cave probably in the ath- 
mdr of roaring; but there is no other detail in this pant!- A " ' 
ther Pbliarpur panel* Fig. 1<i r J I represents a deer drinking watt ■ 
Regarding^ identification Uikshit lias observed that thi* panel 
> m;(v )>c n representation of the deer n the second r.iniia, 
'the winning oFfriends’, where pursued by hunters, it appn.achrn 
the hank of a tank, where it eventually made friends with the 

/ Dikthii, 8, p. 64, 1938, 


2 Ibid, 8, pi. Lll d, 1938. 

3 /Air/, 8. pp. 63-S4, 1938. 

4 Ibid , 8, pi. Lll, t , 1938. 

5 Edztrtun, Fi/i //, p. //, 1924. 

6 Dikthii , 8, pi, LILJ ; 1933. 
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craw, mouse and tortoise/ 11 In another terracotta panel 1 
[Fig. 1156) wc Eind the representation of a seated monkey holding 
something m the left hand which Dikii hit has identified as a 
hunch 4 if mangoes. This scene cannot he identified. Regarding 
its idrntihe-dtEon Diiuhit iLi^ oliserved, is Tht plaque represen¬ 
ting a monkey holding a hunch of mangoes (Plate XXXIX, 
Fig+ e—2j asi in the act of offering may also possibly refer to one 
of the numerous stories of offerings by monkey* in Buddhist 
literature/ 13 Another terracotta panel 1 (Fig, 1^7] represent* 
an enranged cobra facing a mongoose. There is nothing specific 
in the whole composition by which this scene may be identified* 
Regarding it Dihhit has rightly observed, "Scenes in which U 
shown the natural antipathy between animals, such as the mon¬ 
goose and the cobra (Skt. ahl-nakulam PL XLVTI, c) or the 
peacock and the cobra are frequently illustrated, but it cannot 
be ascertained whether these refer to any of the fables familiar 
to the students or Indian folk literature/' 4 

Trse god* and goddesses represented in these panels are Siva, 
Ganda + Vishnu, Brahma, Tara, Manjusrlp Bodhhaltva Fadma* 
pan.i T Buddha, and Jambhala, This shows that the represented 
god* and goddesses belong to the Bra h mart! ea| as well as the 
Buddhist pantheons. Let us p first of all t deni with the Hgure.t 
belonging to the Brahman seal pantheon : 

t) Brahma—The terracotta representation of Eiahirui 
ha^ hren found. 1 Here we find a seated figure with three beads 
(the other head lie the back being invisible) seated on a cushio¬ 
ned seat holding a rosary in the right and possibly a vase in the 
left hand. (Fig. 168) According to DikshJt lA the representation 
differ- from the stone relief in all respect h but the attribute* m 
the liacds/^ 

2 Vishnu—Like the figure of Bralmia the representation 
ofVishqyu has also been found/ [Fig. L69) Regarding this figure 

/ DmitTtiTy 1938. 

2 Ibid, ff, pi. XXXIX: fig- f— 2 * mB ' 

3 Ibid, 4 t p . m, 193L 

4 Ibid, 4 t pi. XLVIL r t 1931. 

5 Hid, 4, p. 109 , 193L 

6 Ibid B 8 W pL XLIV. b t iB33. 

7 ibid\ $. p, 55 , im. 

8 Ibid „ 8 s pt* XUI. d-5 p 1938. 
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Dikah.it h*, observed, “As * seated figure, hr 
plaque., holding the u^ial attributes namely «meh lm i ov,er 
dchl hand, discuss in upper right, Lhc lotus * n J 

what looks like a short club (gada: mthr upper left hand It » 
significant that no similar representation oi a suited \ » 

found in any sculpture of the Pala pem»i in Bengal v*cn the 
worship of Vlihpu reached its height, ihe only parallel being 
the Vishnu Janardntia figure cut in^ the rocky ban o 
Brahmaputra at Gnultali in A&sam* a 


f3 l giva—The principal varietal uf the rcprescnia^m of 
found here may be classified as (I) images slewing Siva zu 
a naked ha«uc, (2) clad image?, f3] the representation m the 
tinea form. So far as the fir*t type is concerned, we have got 
ime figure showing Siva seated an a lotus-throne.* (F]g. 17Uf 
ft i* a fully nude figure showing the urddha-PUhJiira (pernscrcc- 
t,im; in the mast determinate Fvshhm. It Isas got japytiya, 
trlnctra ■ three eyes;. Ii wears patta-kupda1a 5 bara, viilaya. 
and komkrabandha. It is a tw^handed figure huMmg Lite 
trisuU in the left hand and the right hand in the raised condition. 
Among the images belonging to the second variety we find me 
following important images. One image shows a standing 
figure of Siva. 1 (Fig. 171) This figure is much worn but n is 
dcdudble From the extant specimen that it has jatajupi on the 
head. It is a clad image. It wears a necklace and also a ga*- 
land made of skulls. Another clad image show* the representa¬ 
tion of a ten-handed Siva-figure* 4 (Fig. 172) It is a mnlti- 
headed Figure of which three are visible. It has two hands ut 
which different weapons are held, it wears a dhoti which. 
goe> up to ihr knees. So for as the third type is concerned* 
we have got two images.* 


4) Gancisa—Another Hindis god who is represented is 
Gimeia. J n ope specimen we find Ga^eb in the standing pose* 
holding m bunch of flowers or sprow t Ln the upper left hand and a 
goad in the upper right hand, [is lower left hand rests on 
the thigh and lower right in the vara da mudraA i’Fig- 1^3), 


j mhhit, 0 , p. 59, im. 

2 Ibid, 8, pl\ XLIV r, 1938+ 

3 ibid. 8, pi. m d t 2 1 1938. 

4 /bid, 8. pi. Am a. 1938. 

5 Ibid, 8\ pi. XXXIX. f, i+ LVI. r, 1938. 

6 Ibid r 8, pL XL IV. d, 1938. 
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Like lfie Hindu panthenn the Buddhist pantheon is also 
re presented by ;i number of gods and goddesses. The follow- 
ini; are the represetiled gods and goddesses : - 

lU BmJtlJia—So lar as the image of Buddha Is concerned, 
we find one image of which the head is broken. It stands on a 
h.mivthronc holding the right hand in the hhnmUpar&a-mudriL 
It has got a halo behind the head 1 (Fig. I 74)* 

(2) Bodhisattva Padmiipani—More frequent than, die imagr 
of Budiia h the representation of Godhis&ttva who occupies a 
prominent place in the Mahaynna pantheon* 11 An interesting 
figure is that of the Bcitfhisaliva Padtimpani seated in vajra-pas - 
yauka pose with upturned palms of the soles on a cushion deco¬ 
rated with lotus dowers Separated by beaded columns, The 
dress of the BoJliiiattva consists of a peaked cap, a fihei along 
the line of the forehead decorated with foliage, an upper 
garment thrown acrow the arms and a girdle with flowered clasp 
m front, while his right hand holds near the chest a full-blown 
lotus the suJk or which is held by the left/ 1 * (Fig, 175). 

(3) Jambha!a—Jambhala is another Buddhist god who 
is represented in the terracotta art of Paharpur. Here wc find 
one corpulent figure seated on a lotus in the Li titans having 
elaborate armlets and a necklace with a central medallion beside* 
huge ear-rings. 1 (Fig, 176}* 

1,4) Tara—Bcddc* the male grids and goddesses we find thr 
images of two goddesses among which those of Tira are very 
important Among these specimens only three are illustrated. 
Of these th ree specimens two urr sealed while the other remain¬ 
ing one is standing. Let us, first of all, consider the seated 
images, to one image wc find one specimen seated on a fully 
blown lotus and holding a lotus in the left hand. 1 (Fig. E 77 !■ We 
have got also another specimen in which we find a female 
figure seated on the lotus and holding a lotus an the left 
hand.* (Fig. 173) In another specimen we find a standing 
figure of Tara holding the lotus/ 


/ u ikshu, s t xlv. b. m$. 

2 [bid r 8 t p L 61, 1938 . 

3 [bid, 8, pi. XLVn€ t 1938, 

* Ibid, 3 y pL JlLIV. C. 1938 L 
5 Ibid, 8 r pL XL V. r, 1938. 

G Ibid, 8, fit. XLV, e t 1938. 
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{5) MafijiiAn—So far as the images of Manjosrt arc cnii- 
eerncd s the following observations of Dikjlut may lie q™tcd. 

Hr remarks “The figure ofMaftjufri * rated m liIS*Jwa ' 

blown lotus on n plaque in the first wirate verandah on the 
»irth-w«t .Plate XLIV f) can be identified ow.ng to the pre¬ 
sence of a curved knife or chopper \kartan) over a lotus in the 
right background." 1 (Fig- 1790 

We get another type of figurines represen ling the Gandharv-as, 
fio far as the Gandharvas are concerned, a few interesting 
examples mav be died . We find the figures ni the Gandharvas 
either alone or with the Gandharva* or on the back ot any anitnaJ 
We find one figure of Gandharva riding over a rhinoceros 
l fig 1801 We also find beautiful pUques showing the Gandhar- 
va couples fivine* 1 in. 181) We also find another set ofheauti- 
till plaques in which wr find only the Gandharvaj. 4 ^ig. Lb-,- 

• f,) fhe eastern Indian mediaeval school- The terracotta 
figurines belonging to this School have been found at many 
places, via., Dah-Purbatiya, Sahhar. Raghurampur. Bangarh. 
Paharpur and Nalanda. Some of these examples are rehgtota 
while some other are secular. Let uf, first of all, deal with the 
religious figurines. The religions figurines represent Brahma- 
nicai and Buddhht deities. 


A. Religious i— 


fa) Brahmanii:a3 -The ©rdy Brahmanical deity whitfi 
has been illustrated is the image of Vishnu found at Sab ha i. 
Srig, 133) It represents a yogasthan^kamUra of the iaadhyam& 
variety. The figure puts on a Mri*a-mtikur&. The upper 
ri?hl hand holds the padma and illf upper left the iahkha, I he 
kmer ritfht hand and the lower left hand are placed respectively 
over the heads of The male and the female figures who are the 
respective persomficatkm# of the chakra (diicio) and the gnda 
(mace}* 


lb) Buddhist“The published Buddhist image? are greater 
in number than the BraJimankal images. They arc the follow¬ 
ing ; 


/ DikMt, S f p* €1, 1938. 

2 Ibidj 8, pL XLVL *, *938. 

3 ibid 9 s t pL jcLvin, c g im 

4 Ibid, 8, pi- XLVFJ/t 1938. 

5 Ibid, 5, pL XL1X. K 19SL 
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[L Buddha 1 be illustrated Buddha images have been 
found a! h£.ihhar p Rnghiiranipnr and Ndanda. li i* interesting 
to note that all these images arc in hhuiiiisparsa-mudra < \ ¥ c, 
earth-touching attitude}. Secandly, it should be pointed out 
that while some mf these image? represent the single figure of 
Buddha, otiicn represent a number of Buddha in this posture. 
The Raghisrampur specimen 1 (Fig. Ifl4; represents the Buddha 
in b 'lUuiispai^a-uiudra under a trifuliw arch surrounded by n 
sikhara or pinnacle. I wo mimaitirr stupas are represented on 
iwo side;* of Buddha. This plaque in tends to represent Buddha 
inside the great temple at Vajrfisana-vihlra, i.c. Buddha Gayi + 
The Buddhist creed is inscribed, beneath the lot unseat of Buddha 
in' the script of the 11th century A, D, The Nuianda specimen 1 
i Hg. I Ha) also represents Buddha in bhumbparsa-niudra within 
a triplr-archcd shrine above which rises a tali iikhaim surroun¬ 
ded by an aitiabka. One Sabhar example 3 {Fig* 18ft) is a terra¬ 
cotta slab with five niches iuiving Buddha in hhuntispat^a- 
Eiiudra in each nit lie. 

;2 Buddha with BodhkattvH—Besides ihese images of 
Buddha 'Wtt find some other specimens in which Buddha has 
been represented with Bodhisattva, Such images have b«h 
foun d at Sa bh a r and Xa land a* The Sabhar specimen 4 (Fig - 1B7 j 
is a mutilated one having seventeen niches. It contains three 
figures, in the diagonally arranged rows of three niches, m three 
d3 fTeirnt pos tures t \h , J d hyana „ ialita and maharBja-|iJi_ Accor* 
ding to the opinion of Bhattasaii “they probably represent the 
Buddbbt trinity Sakyanitini, Maiijiisri and l.fjkajLatha r T,ft 
In Xnlamla a bo ihere has been found a terracotta tablet m 
which we find the representation of Buddha with Bodhhattva.* 
(Fig, IBB) Tins tablet is mutilated; the head of Buddha, the 
head of the standing figure on the right and the head of the 
seated figure tm the right are mutilated. In the middle Buddha 
i % seated on a lotus-throne holding his hands in the [Iharnia- 
chakra-niudri, Tn Jus right and left are two standing images 
ofBodfilsaitva. In the upper half of the left side there is 


* Bhnitamli, pL JX a, 1929 . 

2 C&vmantsw&mjr, 1, pi. XXXlX r m, 2 1 * 1SS9 % 1923. 

3 Bhattastiiii pL X. a t 1929. 

4 &id t pi. X h f 1929. 

5 Ibid, p. 32\ 1929 , 

ft Marshall, 12A* pi. XXL c, 1922. 
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another finiirc «f Buddha sc.Urd on a Intra-thrunc ImUing the 
hands in dliyana-iTnidra, It seenM that there was a simdar 
fijfura of Buddha in lbc upper talf of the right fidt In the 

lower hatC of the Idt side there it si seated image of 
BodhirtUva AvatokUdvata. There is a similar figure in the 
lower half of the right side. Below these figures we find three 
fWe* in an attitude of submission in the lefi mde and 
figure* in the same posture three in the right side. 

One figurine has been discovered at Dah Parhatiya'. jji& 
Banerji dtscrilic^ this as a male figure, s The head of 1 Ins hgunne 
is tost. The legs of this figurine which are kept in some divine 
pose, the hands kepi in some peculiar kr.nogmphieal post 
and the general body-feature most probably lead us to the 
conclusion that it is the figure of a divine being which we cannot 
at present identify- Possibly this h a Buddhist figure, 

B_ Secular—The secular fig cm lies lie longing to this group 
and which have been illustrated are hot many in number. 
There is no indication of that buoyant spirit which we find in 
the terracotta figurines of Pab&rpur belonging to the school 
of the indigenous eastern Indian sculpture. Here we find the 
figures in a stalk attitude satisfied with the lile endowed to 
individual uian and woman; but in Paharpur we find she rver- 
changing joys and sorrows of human life in a well-depicted 
manner. In Sabbat" there ha^ been discovered a flying figure. 1 
(Fig, h>0) In it the spirit of buoyancy i-h show r n to some extent. 
But the other specimen, a human head 1 represents 

calmness and serenity, The lerrarotta male head found at 
Bangarh should he taken as one of the beat specimens of term- 
cutta art of this period.® (Fig. 3^2 The broad forehead, the 
well extended eye-nrows, the mark between the eye-brows, the 
open eyes, the pointed nose and the peculiar suppressed smile 
— all have given a peculiar charm to this head. 

(7) The Central Indian type—The terracotta figurines 
belonging to this type have been found at Saheth-Maheth. 
On the consideration of archaeological stratification Marshall 


1 BwTjl5.pt. UV.f. 1923 r 

2 Rtf, % P- /KA 

3 ibid, pt. LIV . A — fAe Ufl figure* 1923. 

4 Ibid, _7* pi !JV. k^lht right Jigurt, 1923. 

5 Dikihit , pi XXIX. 6. 1924. 

6 Marshall I t pi X. J-J P J, 6 ; 1914. 
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Im' aicnl>;d the.*; figurine* to die mediaeval age. these 
figurines may be divided into two group*, viz., human figurine* 1 
and annual figurines.* On the stylistic consideration the human 
hguruie* may be divided into two classes,, via., one in which 
modeling is refined* (Fig, 193) and the other in which 
modelling is crude. 1 (Fig, HWj Two anlmala are represented* 
One represents a hoar 1 and the other a bitch suckling pups,* 

d 1 he North Indian type—The terracotta figurine* 
belonging to this type have been found at Avatitipura.* These 
figurines are very crude in execution. It is interesting in note 
that one of these figurines* which represents a seated female 
figure reminds ii* of the modelling of the Indus Valley 
terracotta figurines.* Thi s shows that some remnant of the 
Style.of the preceding age may hr left in the specimens of 
the later age. l\vo la (if these figurines represent Gann;i 
and the other three 11 lemale figures. 


/ Marshall, 1, pi. X. 1-3, 1914. 

2 Ibid, /, pi. X. 5, if, 1914. 

3 /bid, /, pi. X. 1, 2. 1914. 

4 Ibid, 1, pi. A'. 3, 1914. 

J Ibid, 1, pi. X. 5, 1914. 

* Ibid, 1, pi. X. 6, 1914. 

7 Salmi, 3, pi. XXX. d. 21-25, 1917. 

* Ibid, 3, pi. XXX. d. 24, 19(7. 

9 Das Gupta, 7, 1936. 

10 Salni, 3, pi. XXX d. 23, 25, 191?. 
ft /bid, 3, pi. XXX, d. 21, 22, 24, 1917, 







CHAPTER TX. 

# 

CCNCtLl^HONi 

In the foregoing chapters we have discussed the early Indian 
terracottas from various poults of view. Here it wil . 
endeavour to give a summary of important conclusions tshn.li 
have been deduced from a study of these examples. 

Ills necessary to enquire into the Bndspts of these 
because with thr help of the knowledge of this fact we shall be 
able to get some idea abmlt the't --[jcl mens. 

The prehistoric terracottas of South India have been i.i inti 

at a number of plar.es among which Ebgodft, Hokup.mi 

Todsuiad, K-mhakkilabeita Tuncn, N’tlgir. *^1% Shrt aroy 
Hills, Kupgal, Mahnri, Bellamnr Rayan Gudda. Nadul^ua 
and Kamldiatti Todanad may be particularly mentlone.I. 

In the Indus Valley age wc find the terracottas at Mohenjo* 
daro, Jhukar, Amri, Chanhu-darn, Lahliinjo^foro, Eakhiyo, 
Maihak, Lohri, Ghazi Shah nod AM Murad in bind, Hantppa 
in the Punjau, Zayuk, Kalatuk Damb Chin-darob. Shahi 
l ump, Bator, 2ik, Kulli, Spet-domb, Mcn-damb Nokjo- 
Sfashdiozal, Maaena-dajnb, Mebi, Periano-ghundai, Mngtwb 
gh undid, Kaudani. Dabnr-Kot, Sur-jangA Sra-Kaja, Shampur 
Mound, and Nal in Baluchistan, Chichn-dherai Mound anti 
Alia Khcl Mound in Waziristatt. 


In the post-Indus Valley pre-Maurya age the terracottas 
have been found at Bhitnand Mathura in the United I <»«"'«- 
Buxar, Bulandi Bagh, Kadainkuan, Bakargaiij, HlidtiiapiJi in, 
Mils sal la pur and Gobkhpur in Bihar and Taxda and Peshawar 
in North Western Frontier Province, 

In the Maury a age these specimen* have been found at 
Bulandi Bagh, Patna College Area. Kadamkuan, Golokhpur. 
Rhlknapahari and Basarh in Bihar, Samath and Bhila in l.i- 
and Maski and Koratgi in H. E. H. the Nieam's dominions- 


The Suhga specimens have been found at Mahasthan and 
Gitagramn in Bengal, Bhita, Sankba and Mathura m l I ■ 
Bexnagar in Gwalior State in Central India, Nagari in I tLupur 
State in Rajputana, and Tax da in North Western Frontier 
Province, 


The Kiishana figurines have been mainly fount! at Ba-arh 
in Bihar, Bhita, Sankisa and Mathura in the United Pres me«, 
Resnagar in Gwalior State in Central India, Shah-ji-ki-dnen. 
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Taxi la and J a Lilian in North Wmerri Frontier Province, Ushtar 
near Baruiulft in Kashmir and Fir Sultan Mound near Dothcri 
in Bikaner Stair. 

The Gupta specimens have bten found at Mahasthari and 
Rangamati in Bengal T Rada, Sahctli-Maheth, Kosam, Shit a, 
BhiUirgami, Sankisa, Kurokshetra and Rjtjghat in the United 
Provinces, ttesnugar in Gwalior State, Rang Mahal and BarapaJ 
in Bikaner State, Mirpur Rhus and jhukar in Sind. 

The mediaeval figurines have been found at Dah-Parbatiya 
and Kimdilnagar in Assam* Sabhar, Raghuranipiir* Falmrpiii 
and Rauvarli in Bengal, Nalnnda in Bihar P Sarnatli and Sahcth- 
Mahcth in U.P. and Avamlpur in Ka^hmir- 

If we carefully study the find-spots of these Eg urines, then 
some important points become evident* First, [lie majority 
of these findspa^ iv located in Northern Tndia and not in South¬ 
ern India. F"hiJ- is most probably due to the fact that the In da - 
and the Gangetic Valleys are not so hilly as the river valleys 
of South India and are, therefore, more favourable for the 
making of day images. Secondly, we End that in Northern 
India terracottas are round in greatest number in the provinces 
of Sind, ibe Punjab, Bengal and Bihar. 

If we study the sculptural nature of these ^lecjiiiciis, then 
we can draw some important mne fusions. II has beer shown 
that these temveotta* belong to eight different age?. Retard- 
lug the sculptural nature ol" the fccCTBCDttmf belonging to these 
ages the following points may he mentioned. First, the pre¬ 
historic terracottas of South India are mainly statuaries made cm J 
the vase-lids, Secondly, we End figurines in the round m the 
Indus Valley, post-Indus Valley pre-Maury a, M.iurya, Sui'iga 
and Kush ana ages only. Thirdly, in the Gupta age there are 
two different types of specimens, viz., figurine* in the round 
and the plaques. These plaques, in general, belonged to the 
frieze of the brick Temples In this rfr-pect the Gupta speci¬ 
mens certainly mark an important line 01 demarcation between 
the terracottas front the Indus Valley to the Kushana ages on 
one hand and mediaeval terracottas on the other hand- In 
the mediaeval age we get only plaques. 

The earliest figurines arc found at a number of *Ites in South 
India. From the stand-poinl of mode Hi tig these figurines may 
be divided into three different types. The first type of figurine* 
found at Nilgiri Hills, Hukupoliam Todanad and Kambhalti 
Todanad is characterised by the features lhal they are hand- 
modelled and that there are circlets incised on their tiodics. 
The second type of specimens Found at Ntlftn Hilli anti Nad u- 
betta has the common feature that instead ol the legs ihr Jowcr 
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body of the figure end's in a *tump-likc ihiuu. 'Hie third type 
of fiffiiriners found at Sbevaroy Hills represents the specimens 
in such a maimer so that they imu be viewed from all sides 

It La extremely difficult to connect these figurines with those 
he hinging to the India Valley age through modelling. The 
figurines belonging to this age have been found at a number of 
sites in Sind T the Punjab and Baluchistan and there is practically 
no doubt that they represent one kindred culture. From I he 
st&nd-'paixtt of muddling three different type* of figurine* may 
he pointed one The first type is mainly found at Mohenjo- 
daxcip JhoLis r Chanlm-darup X^nhurtijo-daro, Lakhiyo and 
Harappa, the second type at Chiri*datnb t KulU, Men-damh, 
Nokjo Shafidiuzai and Mchi and the third type at Periano- 
ghundal, Moghul-ghundai, Dabar-Kol, Sur jangul and 
Kaudaru* The anns of the specimen! belonging to the First 
type are straight and vertical; while the arms of the second 
type of spec linens are drawn to the body in a parabolic manner* 
Secondly, we find the icg> of the figurines he lunging to the first 
type nitunilmjcaUy treated but in the case of the second type 
of the specimens the lower body does not end in legs but in a 
stand-like object. Thirdly * the figurines belonging' to the first 
type have the iiaturafiiriraJly treated face, the specimens of the 
second type the pointed face and the figurines of the third type 
the crude face. 

The m jst prominent land-mark in the sphere of modelling 
occurs in the period intervening between the Indus Valley and 
the Maurya ages. Here also three different kinds of modelling 
are noticed. The first type of modelling is evidenced by one 
type of specimen which is very similar to the Indus Valley 
specimen** The second type of modelling is evidenced by the 
majority of specimens. The main point? which distinguish 
these specimens fnjm those of the Indu-i Valley age arc that any 
specimen is more related to the sculptures of the Maury a age 
than to those of the Indus Valley age and that the body \s wholly 
moulded, There is the remaining fypc of modelling which 
may lie illustrated by another example* In it nearly all the 
important peculiarities or the modelling of the second type of 
figurines are found except one important characteristic, i.c.. 
the hands and the feet are not naturalist!tally treeled hut end 
in points. 1 

In She Vljiirya age she figurines are modelled in a way 
similar to that employed in case of the post-Indus Valley pre- 
Maurya specimens. The body is completely moulded and the 
rye--, the time, tlie ear*, the arms and the legs are very naturalise 
tic-ally treated. 

Ba far a* the modelling of the Sunga figurines Is concerned* 
the firsi point which is clear is that these specimens are very" 
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iiimiUr to the pust-Jndus Valiev rn-M»un, \* 

SfSS"^ m> " f iraporta,lt ut modelling 

a?Arj k rsESasa ±£ 5 
r^,KWrtts!"* ,,,r 

rn v hc i^j a!ld ' puint rtf madetI «8 *-* Kushana specimens 
tnay be divided nun two important schools viz "h.J r,.,..,] 

l^ Schoo! evidenced by^he iSSStfS 2££ 

W^nS?'?’ * pd Bnmpt and the North-v£i 4 

Kheri Taxi ' ^ «amp|r, found ai Shah-jk 

ki dhen, Iax,U and JaiUmn. So tar a* the Central Indian 

choul h umrenird, the most important point rneardinv nmde- 
llmji is that all these figurines are modelled accordion to r.idia.i 

“W»- f> « *c ..r ,raS“ 

Intliaii Scbootis ci'Htemcd. 11 may be piiuited oui ilut thcc 
%™S may he divided into the following group* (a ,™ 

iSdti^d £S Hdkl, r tJC tlpmtlf1 '' ' b: ' in wL «* Hdlfiiibiit 
plasticity and Indian motifs arr mixed, ft) in which there is a 

mixture of Hellenistic plasticity, Indian motifs and Central 

d^nrnt ft -\' at ™ nt Md W <* wtich there is only Indnu! 
detnem Besides these we find two offshoot, of the North 

at'ffikanl.r d - tan | C ‘ 10ol—nnt e‘H? U “ r *“ Kasfltnir «*«! the other 
r 3 , in Rajputana, So far as the Kashmir offshoot is 

is ndv lfrLi? C T “i '*“** su . b :* poll P»- viz., (a) i„ which there 
h - il> Heilemstir element, lb; u, which there is a mixture of 

Hellenistic plasticity and Indian motifs and (cj in which there 
_s onh Indian elemenI. I he figurines belonging to the Bikaner 

j£fc;‘? re . of t ' vo k “ £, «> r iz '! ™ which t lie re k =, strong 
Hellenistic element and h in which [here is a mixture of He!ten- 
m % lit: pbstsrfiy -in cl Indian mottfs. 

n . . Sd , fa T as thc J^tieMion or modelling in the Gupta age is ciiu- 
cernrd, n may be pointed mu that all the specimen* have 
assimilated the different art-elemejiu, both foreign and indiee- 
nous in a remarkable manner except the Barapal specimens 
1 wh,ch th e Kush aria clement u rather unusually prominent. 


If we study thr modelling of the figurine* of the mediaeval 
, KCr we find that there are points of similarity as well as diffr- 
rtace among them. Working along this line w C can subdivide 
'Hem into seven divtinrr school of figurines, viz., . J) The A *am 
cIuk. 1 represented by the KundiWgar specimens, i'2< the 

r” tcrn schot, l evoked . of lilt Gupta sculpture represented 

s(Hne of Pahurpur, (3} the school or the livbrid 

“Wwpr'imise between the Eastern school evolved out of the Gupta 
ulpture and thc school of the indigenous eastern Indian sculp- 
» represented by some specimens of Pah at pm, (4) the] 
* f,n 15 ' die indigenous eastern Indian sculpture lepreiented f 
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by some specimen* of Pah ft rpur and Mahasthan, (5) the 
Indian medieval school represented by -uc speomen* ±s- 
covered at Dah-Porbatiya, Sftbhar, Raghurfltnpiir, Bangurh 
Paharpur and Nalanda, (6] the Central Indian type repramted 
byttaeSaheth-M abeth specimens and (7) the North Indtuu type 
represented by the Avtmtlpurft spenmens. 

These figure* supply us with ample and importantmatmab 
i’ or reconstructing the religious history of India- Ihc n 
turn of man's activity may be grouped ^er thcee beads, m 
1, tire historic, (2) proto-hisiciru- and (i) histone, me pre 
Lbton" SScKarJterised by the absence of any rontempo- 
r^rv inscribed object, the proto-historic agr hy the undeciphered 
contlmporarv records and the historic age hy the hndofthe 
contemporary inscribed materials. The terracotta* of India 
of the prehistoric^ proto-histone and tuiionc ago i^Lvr iii > 
cient material for adding fresh and new knowledge to the re- 
construction of the religious history of India. 

So Tar as the prehistoric terracottas of South India Arc con¬ 
cerned, we shall have m rely on the posr nf the individual speci¬ 
men in order to ascertain whether it is ] 

so. Us actual significance, In ancient world we hud one type ot 
female figure which has been supposed n> he 
racier. In a very interesting communication Dr. Murray^hu 
observed that the female religions hgurinr- may l *e tbvi 
into three classes, v.z„ the Divine Woman or Ishttf ^ ‘Je 
Divine Mother or Isis type arid the Personified >o»u B *?“> 
is-nr If WC work according ti> Murray atian, I fieri 

die female religious figurinei are (a Divine Mother ..r Isis type 
i Th Personified Void or Bimbo typr and ■ c. Divine \\ ..man 
or iihtmr tvpe. So lur as the animal figurines are com emeu, 
wc shall consider those animal figurines wnich arc knnwit d> 
have religious significance from the evidence supplied by I. 
Indian archaeological and literary evidences as religious, i ** 
animal figurines having religious significance are natural a 
w-ell a* conventional. So far as natural animats are concern , 
it is extremely difficult to point out the animals which arc oDjccl 
t ,f worship in this age, If we consider the animals which are 
the vahanas fearriers i of different gods and goddc»ses pres 
in t‘ie later ages of India and are, therefore, iiltjw ts el vv0ri *P' 
then some animal figurines become reitgiou* in character, 
W' irking on this hy put beds we may consider the buffalo and 
bull a* religious because the bitiralo i\ tlic earner ot Virrua JJ ‘ U 
the bull of Siva. So fit as the bird figurines are concerned, 
the peacock found at Kunlutkltilabetta Tuneri may be c0n51 ' 
dcml as religious as being the vahaita of KartUtcy*- 

When wc come to the Indus Valley age, we find also tbewaaae 
female religious figures. These specimens arc of two tliTicr 
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jvpr-, vk. T i a) Divine Woman or Uhtar lype and [b) Divine 
Mother or Isis type. The main Characteristic of the figuring 
cil the first ty|n; h that the upper body is absolutely nude, that 
the arms are kept in a dispassionate manner, chat the Sower 
body is nude and that there i* a loin-clotb round the waist, 
Tne figurines of the second type are comparatively lew in num¬ 
ber, I he main characteristic of these figurines is that a child 
suckles its mother. 

In the ca^.e of the female religion* figurines it has been shown 
that the fertility characteristic^ and the significant pu-s-e are the 
mjjt important criteria lor identifying many female figurine* 
as religious. tnis view also holds good in case of the malt 
figurines. These figurines may be divided into two types, viz,* 
{a. in which the fertility characteristic is most prominent and 
fllj which has any peculiar characteristic of she Liter religious 
male figurines, 

Tne significance of the animal figurines as rdtguuis is dedu- 
ciblr in the same manner gi done in the case of the prehistoric 
figurines of Soutli India. Thus we may consider the represent 
tation of bull, cow, elephant, goat, horse, lido, and monkey found 
here as religious. 

Fnere are certain composite figurines which may have some 
religious significance. In this connection we should consider 
the representation of the unicorn discovered at Molicnto-daro 
ajul Chanhu-daro as religious. Like the animal* and 3 hr 
comp • -ite animal* the represented peacock may have religious 
significance. 

From the Indu* Valley age we come to an age which 
between the Indus Valley and the Maurya ages and which may, 
therefore, be conveniently called the Post*Indus Valley pre- 
Maurya age T Here ftUo we find certain female figurines which 
mas be considered as representing the female religious figurines. 
Tnerr are Mime figurines which are fully nude, some which arc 
winged, bare lii the upper body and clothed in the lower body, 
some female figurines whose lower body is clothed, upper l*ody 
ii nude and ornamented and some female figurine* with child 
whn^r upper b jdy is bare. 

Be rides ihcse nude or semi-nude types of fcnr.ilc figurines 
which might be taken m religious there are scone other figurine* 
which seem to be religious. Tt is very plausible that one winged 
figure represents some deity though we arc not sure about Its 
significance. 

A few- male figures may be considered as religious. One 
*>f these specimen* is mutilated but from the posture of (he ley* 
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TAP may f*Y that it h a religious figure. The other specimen 
appears most probably lu Ik: a religious figure. Its ja^a-likt 
head-dress* rosary -necklace, rowy‘girdle, absolute nudity* 
nude *ex-arg*n and Yngk posture of legs chmcteiue it as 
rdigioiM. The late Dr. JiayuwMl identifies thi* as '"a yogin, 
probably Siva/' but it should be pointed out that there b no 
distinct ieonogntpbicai peculiarity by which we can identify h 
as; Siva, 

VVnen we come to the Maurya age, we find the same kind 
of feynalc religious figures. These figures may lie grouped 
under the following heads, viz,, (I) the Mother-goddess type, 
f2) the Vakshini type, (3) MJthima, [» Serpent-goddess and 
(5) winged female figure. 

If we consider male figurine*, we find cciiain specimens 
which have religious significance. There has been found a 
nude male figurine which may be considered as an example 
with religions significance. In Indian art secular male figure* 
are not represented as absolutely nude. If we argue from thi* 
stand-point, this specimen may be considered as having some 
religious significance. This figure bears some resemblance to 
the images of Jaina ilrthankaras in iti nudity. Another male 
head has ja*a over the head and a large mark in the middle of 
the forehead. On the consideration of these two punts it may 
be possibly taken as religious. 


Here it is pertinent to observe somethabout the origin 
of the ironographical art of India* The origin uf Brahman<cal, 
Buddhist anti Jaina Images is wrapped up in great obscurity; 
it h not possible to trace bow a particular god has come into 
existence and the Factors leading to its morphology. In the 
Indus Valley and post-Indus Valley pre-Maurya ages we find 
certain images which are considered to be religious from the 
tunsi deration of die outward characteristic*; but from die 
Mnurya age onwards wc find the j^rcat change which lias occur¬ 
red in the sphere onconographicaJ art of Lndia. Ln this age 
1>esidcs certain figures which may be considered ajs religious 
from the analysis of the outward expression wc find certain 
image* made according to the standard of Indian icouographical 
texts. From this age onwards this kind of images increase* 
while figures Considered to he religious from the analysis of the 
outward expression decrease*. In this age wc find an image 
of Surya in a four-huned chariot and aecomp aided by an 
attendant who l- dispelling darkness with lx>w and arrow, fhe 
r-ti licit kii"ri Sun a irnagr i fern rid at B< ■ 1 11 j Gaya and is a*c * ■- 
brd to the Suite a age. If this be taken a* an image of Surya, 
then this is the earliest re presen tatioji of this god m 
Indian art. 
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find ,h ' “S'. *■ 

™»K wcnrar,,, wkich, from, hi* JtaSErtdf*^ £2? 

SSJSrs t^Es?^ ™ 

=t%«Ls: ).■£, riscsysMs st 

been adopted. This undoubtedly gives rdiriiu. dnrJ 
!’ lli *P™™n- Besides this characteristic dir absolute midi tv 
J t | ^ J pP ^H n f llt hrea ' ts . the deep navel mark and the nude bcn- 
c h ? vv J,t ^ irc P r «cnt in tills specimen go to prove that tfiis 

SSiSi 1 ^ d ? S ‘ We lllld »'»' *he re- 
Kfl a »l& , „r Dllr, ' 1,! tFlU ase in North-Western India 
Rnddh? JJ un »hcr of images representing Bodhisattva and 

SUddhtfigSr. CXlUn? ' Ci 0i Bl,fJdha *" eith& B U ddh»-h«d or 

5=aiSrSS^«aasA! 

tJ,C period onwards we find a great chance in 

the icoiiugraphiral art. From this time we find onJv im&ce* 

Krn t0 ^^"hmanicaJ, Buddhist and jaina panZS 
• Brahmamcal images which have been ibiwd here are 
mamly Siva-Parvall, A terracotta panel representing Vishnu 

i^the act Tv ^ ei> ^ UWl fll Bhitar ^°' 1 - Aifimaige of Kfislma 

Ranc Vfltfii lfl L nS thr mOUnt Gl,varti hana has hern fa.md at 

Ring Mahal A terracotta panel discovered at Bhitaiasoii 

w,,h . £U j' ,th ^ r %«r®. Let US now turn our atten¬ 
tion to the images belonging to the Buddhist pantheon. First 

JW* 11 ,herr has ^cm found the fragment of Bodhiiattva 

hlfhnA ^m a l ‘ m ^ C - Thii ^ represents ite SSK 

Jii.rclll ™ b la £*?*“* the hands are kept hi the ,amadhi- 

k 2J;“? KKir 01 SM6ha *•" *** ^ « 

Hk; o r ( 1 1 . hc ““f*™ 1 a « c ,!lrrc "* Brahmankai and Bud- 
dhist rdigous figures. Let us deal wi th these tw o types of images 
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one bv one :—(a) BrahmanieaJ —The only deity which ha* 
been illiMtratcd is the image of Viilmii found at Sablui; £b} 
Buddhist—Thr Buddhi-wi images greater in number ihan 
the BrahmanieaJ images. They are the following ; [ IJ Buddlm—- 

The illustrated Buddha images have been found ai Sahhar, 
Raghurampur and Nai.aiida'i 1 ^ Buddha with Bodhisailva- 
Besides I hm* images or Buddha we find u>tne other specimens 
in which Buddha has been reprinted with Bodhiultva. Such 
images have been round at Sabhar and Nainnda- 

At one lime there was a belief among certain scholars that 
India was an isolated country in ancient period. There can 
not be anything far from truth than this idea and a study ol 
early Indian terracottas in this respect throws a great deaf of 
light on the problem of the relation between early Indian and 
extra-Indian sculptures. 

In prehistoric terracottas of South India there u practically 
qo thing which may throw light on this problem. When we 
conic 10 the Indus Valley age, we find many figurines which 
have great similarity in treatment with sperimeiui of other 
countries. Stl far as male figurine* are concerned, the first 
point which striker us is the remarkable similarity in modelling 
between some terracotta figurines belonging to the Indus Valley 
age and some terracotta figurines belonging to the earliest perk'd 
of Sumerian civilisation. Besides the striking similarity between 
the Indus Valley and the Sumerian terracotta figurines uc find 
abn the striking Btmililrity between the Indus Valley figure* 
in Biotic* terracotta and other materials on one hand and the 
Sumerian sculptures in stone, terracotta and other materials 
on the other hand. Thil further proves the fundamental rela¬ 
tionship which existed between tnese two centres of culture; 
yet inspire of this fuiidaiuentahimilariiy there are some charac¬ 
teristics which aie peculiar to the India Valleys people and which 
have differentiated ail the products of the Indus Valley aije 
from those of the Near East, 

Regarding this question so far as the post-Indus Valley pre- 
Maurya age is concerned two figurines belonging to thin age 
should be specially mentioned. So far as the firM figurine is 
CL>ncemed + there is so much extra-Indian or rather Western 
Asiatic influence in it that at first .tight it appears to he rifWestern 
Asiatic origiru The Western Asiatic influence in the other 
figurine m not mi well-marked. In case of this example the 
treatment uf the arms in a tapering manner with indicating the 
knee, the ankle a ad the foot probably betray the Western .Vottir 
influence* 

\ Let us nnw see how the Mauryo terracottas are related 5 ^ 
ixna-Indian art. Regarding this problem we should take into 
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/ ™widHmtkrn two Rasarh male heads and the Sarnath femab 
head. All these heads have a helmet which Ls often found in 
1 Perso-Helletmtir art; in fact the very heads appear lo be the 
/ representation of some Hellenistic military rqen. Besides these 
f the wingecLness of some of theac figurines in another evidence 
showing the close relation between Endian and Western Asiatic 
plii stic arts. 

In w>mc specimens of the Sunga age ihe Western Astatic 
element is again noticeable. Out of the terracottas of this 
age which wc have already examined there is only one terracotta 
head which betray* foreign influence. 

In the Kush an a age we get many specimens belonging to 
the North Western India which betray Hellenistic influence. 

hi the Gupta age wc find something which is quite important H 
In tfcii: age wc have found some terracotta-panrl- in which wt 
find the representation of the Ramiyana seme. Vogel is right 
in opining that these panels were meant to form a continuous 
frieze on the wall of a Brahnianka! or t mtife correctly speaking, 
Vidimi temple, Simi lar R jmava na jpanr l* Jiavc been found | 
on the outer walls of tEieTHipta tcmpleai Denglirivr - Regarding 
iJmRjiaiirii- f in mi n ra ^jiniy h as ob«T y«L.*!Thg basement was 
decorated with fine panels representing Ramayana scenes^, aiT 
almost unique instance of an arrangement quite common in 
Java," That Goomarswamy h quite right in using the word 
"almost" before ^unique" 1 Is evident from these terracotta panels 
found st Saheth Maheth. Among the Par Eastern temples 
the Ramiyana panels are found in the Bfiphaon and Prah Vihar 
in Cambodia, Loro Jongrong in Java and Panataran temple 
in East Java, It is quite natural to conclude that this idea of 
decoratinq the outer walls of a temple with the Rlmlyana 
scenes might have gone to the Far East from Northern India 
sometime after the Gupta period. 

The earliest terracottas which we have found in India are 
at a number of sites iti South India. As no figure made £n any 
other material except day and belonging to this age has been 
found. It is not possible to make any comparison, Bui from the 
Indus Valley age onwards it ii possible to make such a compa¬ 
rative study. The coolemporary figures and figurine* which 
we shall have to take in this connection are made of stone and 
bronze. If we compare the terracotta figurines of lmman 
beings and the above-mem toned human statuaries made of 
stone and bronze, the first point w hich strikes u.s [s that the type 
of terracotta human fugiirine* are greater in number than those 
of stone and bronze statuaries. Secondly, there arc many 
paint * of difference between the terracotta examples on one 
fiand and the stone and bronze statuaries on the other hand so 
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{jar as mod riling is concerned. A critical analysis leads ti& to 
conclude that the terracotta figurines on one hand and the 
stone and bronze fig urines on the other hand differ more than 
resemble. Thh fact further proven shal besides some general 
art-technique? the clay-modellers follow some principle*, advan¬ 
tageous to their mattrialj which were different from those fol¬ 
lowed by the s ton e-sc nipt urcs and bttmzc-ca*ttrs + 

So far as the pm-I iidus Valley pre-Maurya age is concerned, 
it should be pointed out that besides the terracottas there axe 
a very few sculptures which may be difmitely ascribed to this 
age. There is only one apecimeti which has been refcsTcd to 
this age, viz., the Lnuriya Nandangarh gold-plaque bearing a 
nude female figure. Ln spirit and style it resembles very closely 
one terracotta figurine of this age. 

Let its now nee how the Maury a terracotta figurines are 
related to contemporary 1 5tone-sculptures in order to show the 
similarity and the difference between these two types of plastic 
art. Regarding the stone-sculptures of this agr Ckiomaraswamy 
has rightly observed, M To some extent a distinction can be 
drawn in the art of this period between an official or court arl t 
and a purely indigenous axt/ J By this statement he opines 
that those specimens which have very' pronounced extra-Indian 
influences are to be taken as examples of official or court art 
and those specimens which arc modelled according to Indian 
conception of plasticity as examples of indigenous art. Among 
the figure* of the indigenous type there are some male and some 
female* In this connection the remarkable similarity between 
Basa rh and Go lakh pur terracotta female figurine* oji one hand 
and the Didarganj Vaksbinl figure on the other hand should 
be particularly mentioned* When we come to the male figtE- 
rLnca of the Indigenous school, the first point which strike* us 
i* that the Parkham Yaksha, the Patou head-less Yaksha and the 
Patna Yak*ha are stylistically related as belonging to one group. 
Due Biiwarh terracotta male figurine is very similar to these three 
sculptures in modelling. Further the influence which has led 
to the sculpturing of two SarnatJi 5rone-heads !$ equally active 
in the two Basarh terracotta male head* and the Samnth female 
head. In the Maurya age elephant, bull, horse and lion are 
represented in stone; while pig t ram and dtp ham are repre¬ 
sented Ln Terraco Ita. So Car as the animal figurines are tori' 
cemed, there is a close similarity between a Bhita terraentta 
elephant on one hand and the elephants on the lbc.ide of the 
Lorna* RLshi cave at Barab.u and in the frieze around the 
Samath lion-capita] on the other hand. 

The Suhga sculptures in atone and olher materials arc found 
at a number of sites, notably at Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodh Gaya, 
Mathura and Atnaravatl. If we compare the terracotta 
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figurines of I he Sunga age with these stone-sculptures, we 
shall find a definite point of similarity be E ween them. This shows 
that the artists who made the stone-sculpture* and the terra* 
CuUal followed one art-formulae.* 

In treatment and iconographieal peculiarity the terracotta 
atid the atone images of Buddhist and BrahumnicaJ gods follow 
the same art-principles in the Gupta age. Beside* these there are 
many terracottas which do not much resemble the stone figures 
of this age. These figurines are very important from the stand¬ 
point of cul ture. They have seldom replicas In other materials. 
They purely belong to the regime of secular art. 
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JBORS 

— Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Research 
Society. 

JDLCU 

— Journal of the Department of Letters 
Calcutta University, 

JISOA 

— Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 

Art. 

JOR 

— Journal of Oriental Research, 

JPASBNS 

— Journal & Proceeding* of the Astatic Society 
of Bengal. [New Series), 

JRAl 

— Journal of the Royal Anthropilogical Insti¬ 
tute of Great Britain & I maud. 

JRAS 

— Journal of the Royal .Viatic Society of 
Great Britain & Ireland. 

JRASBI. 

— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal* Letter*. 

JRSA 

— Journal of the Royal Society of Arts* 
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JUPHS 

— 

Journal of the United Provinces Historical 
Society. 

KBPCV 

— 

K-B, Paihak Comiiifim>ratIo3i Volume, 
Poona- 

M 

— 

Man. 

MA5B 

— 

Memoir* of the Asiatic Society nf Bengal. 

MASI 

— 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, 

Ml 

— 

Man in India. 

MIC 

— 

Mohenjo-dfljc) anti the Indus Civilisation. 

MJLS 


Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 

MR 

— 

Modern Review. 

OED 

— 

The Ojcfuid English Dictionary. 

oz 

— 

Oiitasiati&che Zdt«elirifr 

PBA 

— 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 

PRAStWC 

— 

Progress Report of the Archiwwlogieal Survey 
of India, Western Circle. 

PTAIOC 

— 

Proceedings and Transacting of all-—India 
□dental Conference, 

QjMS 

— 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society* 

R 

— 

Rupam. 

RAA 

— 

Revue des Arts Afiatiqucr. 

RV 

— 

Rg-veda. 
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(Fig + t) A male figurine on hofifrback. I is right arm 
from a Little below the elbow, left palm and legs are lost* The 
TTtosi impart ant c'la rart eristic Is that it has the incised dot-mark 
on the body, 

Nilgiri Hills. 

Foote, I, pp, 48-W, pL HI. 538 t 190!. 

[Fig r 2) A standing human figurine whose left arm and 
sight palm are Inst, h it difficult to say anything definitely 
regarding it? sex. It', face is moulded but it* body seems to Ik' 
hand-made + Its lower b;*dy is summarily treated. 

Nadi Lbet tii. 

Bsreks p r 78, pi- XXXVII. fig- k, 1373. 

(Fig. 3) A female figurine whose ears and arms are not 
made. It is executed in a stump-like manner without any 
indication of the legs, Though i( is crude in execution, yet the 
back portion should lie seen as the hair is shown eenffrured at 
the back. 

Shevaroy Hills. 

Foote, 2, p. 2m 3 no, 192—R t 1916. 

(Fig, 4; A female figurine seated on a "tool in the frontal 
attitude* Its breasts are not shown. Its navel is indicated* 
Its left hand touches the head while itl right hand touche* tise 
mule sex-orgaju 

Nilgiri Hills. 

Foote, 1, P p< 48-49, pL III- 542, 1901, 

(Fig. 5) A scaled female figurine holding a child on die right 
side of her chest, ft is impossible to say how the eyes and the 
ears are modelled as they have faded away- The upper body 
U nude and the child suckles her. 


Kambhatti Todanad. 

Bredis, p, 90, pi XXXVO- b p 1873. 

{Fig. 6) A standing male figurine whose left crm from 
a little below the shoulder-line is lost. 
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Migki mu, 

Foote, 1, pp. 4B49, pL 111, 54b, 190L 

(Fig. 7 ) A male figurine on horse back* whose right palm 
and left arm from a little Intlnw ihc elbow are lost. 

Nilgiri Hills. 

Fonts, 1 ( pp, 46*49, pL III. 537, 19iiK, 

(Fig. 8 A bare femidr figurine. The are modelled 

as having spontaneous development uiit of the ffryh of the body 
and the navel is deep. 

Nilgiri Hills, 

Foote, 1. pp, 30*31, pi. II. 310, I90L 

(Fig. 9; A female figurine whose head, arms and right leg 
are lost r It U compJeldy nude. Though the breasts arc not 
indicated as developed, yet the determinate emphasis which 
h given on the breast and the navel shows that it is a female 
figurine. There i* an ornamental mark I jet ween the breasts 
whose significance is not understood. It wears a girdle indi¬ 
cated by a broad and ornamental strip of clay. 

Nilghi Hills, 

FootCj l t pp, 26-29. pi. V. 303 T 1901. 

(Ftg^lOj Leopard on lid having a clumsy head* a long tall 
and incised circlets all over the body. 

NiJgiri Hills. 

Foote, l t pp. 50-51 1 pi. 111, 557, 1901. 

Fik. 11 Bull whose head, legs and tail are mining. Hie 

whole body b smooth and, to some extent, greaty. 

Mahitri, Banda, 

Foote, 2, p r 2J6, pi. 38, no. 3246-1, 1916. 

{Fig. 12 ? A female figurine whose ha mb are broke u, The 
face is elotigaledj the eye> which are separately made and then 
stuck within the sockets already made ff>r the purpose are 
round ■ the ears are not made; the is use is made by a pinclung 
up of the portion of day; the mouth is half-closed; the breasts 
are not placed in ihc proper line;the anrn are modelled without 
any indication of the elbow and the wrist; ihc legs are modelled 
u iihoiit any indication of the knee, the ankle and the toe- The 
whole InmIj seems to be nude except the middle body around 
which there 1 % a loin doth. It wears the head-dress and there 
is a cone-shaped object in each cheek. It wears a dog-collared 
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beaded necklace having two strings and pendant hcaiIs attached 
to the lower string and a Rowing leeklate, It wears armlets 
having two coils, Mohenjo-daro, J ft. 6 in. in Room 86* 
House 30, Section R. HR area. 

In do* Willey age. 

Mackay, 2 r pi. XCY. 2b T 1931, 

Fig, 13) A letnale figurine who^e head is Inst. The whole 
loth h ntLilr but there a* no indication nf the female ^x-oegam 
The brrasts arc fully developed J ihc unns arc modelled w ithout 
the indication of the fingers* It wears four dog-collared neck¬ 
laces. There is the Incision of line*, on rise wrists and the upper 
arms, which indicate the presence of the wristlets and the 
armletv The most striking feature of this, figurine is that the 
legs are not indicated. Instead of the legs the lower Itody 
ends in a it&nd-like object. 

Mrhi. 

Indus Valley age. 

Stein* 2, p. 162, pi. 162. pL XXXI. MeUL Hi, l. 7, 1931. 

{Fig. 14) A Female figure whose lower body below the 
breasts is lost. There it no indication of the eye-brows and 
the ears; the nose and the mouth seem to be much worn out* 
The holes arc made in the sockets fur putting the eye-balls, 
separately made t which are lost. The upper body is bare as 
the breasts are sjSbwn nude. It wears a close-fitting head¬ 
dress and also a necklace. 

Kaudani mound. 

Indus Valley age* 

Stein, L p* 42, pi. XIL K. 14, 1929, 

(Fig. 15) A female figurine whose lower body from a Little 
above the waist, left arm and right arm from the ri bow-train t 
are lost. The face is much worn out; the upper body is bare; 
the breasts are shown fully developed. It wears a headed dog- 
collared necklace and four other dog-collared necklaces to the 
last of which a pendant is attached. There is also the presence 
of a waist-licit, 

Mehi 

Indu'p Valley age. 

Stein, 2, pi. XXXL Mehi III. II, 1931. 
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iTtg* ibj A female figurine whose arjtw and lower body 
are mutilated* The face h oval; the eyes which are separately 
made and then stuck within the *oeket.s already made for the 
purpose are elongated; the eye-lid* are naturalist ically treated, 
the ear* arc not made; the iic^c is made by a pinching op of 
the portion of day; fhr tnmith is open; the breast.* are not placed 
in tne proper place and in the proper line. The upper body h 
nude but there ia a short loin-cloth round the lower body* It 
w ears the high head-dre^ with the addition of the pannier-Uke 
objects on cither side of the head- 

Mohenjo-daro t 7 ft. below surface, Chamber 138, House X, 
Ejection H, HU Area. 

Indus Vid Icy age* 

Mackay, 2, pL XGIV» 3* 193L 

[Fig. 17. A female figurine whose arms and lower body 
are broken. The face is parabolic in shape; the eyes which 
are separately made and then *iuck within the sockets already 
made for the purpose air round in shape; the ears are not visible; 
the nose is made by a pinching up of the portion of clay ; ihe 
mouth is open; the bream arc not placed in the proper place. 
The whole body seems to lie nude except the middle body around 
which there is a loin-cloth. Is wears a fan-like head-dress. 
Thb head-dress is the upper part of a cap which fit- over tl e 
head. The cup b held in position by a band passed round the 
forehead. It wears a dog-collared necklace made of beads 
and four other necklaces. It wears a girdle and armlets on the 
upper arms. 

Mohcnjo-daro* 2 ft. below' surface in chamber 15, Hoti'C 1 \\ 
Block 2, Section B f DK Area* 

Indus Valley age. 

Macfcay, 2, pt. XCIV. 14, 193 L 

[Fig. 18) A human figurine whose lower body Irmii the 
neck it broken. There is a jwtnicrdike ornament on one side^ 
Tills show? that a similar ornament possibly existed on the oiLcr 
*ide of the head, 

MnheajoHdam, 6 ft* below surface, Room 13, House XXfl, 
Block, 3 P VS Area* 

Indus Valley age. 

MactaftSjpL XCIV* 1,1931. 
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(Fig, 19} A female figurine whose lower body is broken, 
[t wears a hcad-dres* and hold*, in the lap a platter that pre¬ 
sumably contains small loaves of bread. 

M.‘ihenju-cUro, It) ft. below BUfTace, House XV1H, Block +, 
Section, B, lilt Area. 

Indus Valley age. 

Mackay, 2, pi. XCV. 12, I §31* 

(Fig,20) A standing male figurine whose Head in hut. 
An object reiembliag a very broad hand lies beside the anklets 
and it is possible that a similar one is broken off from the other 
*idc. The unusual length of the arms is noteworthy. 

Muhcujrj-daro, 9 ft, below sudace + Section Ch DK Area. 

Indus Valley age. 

Mackay, 2, pi. XCV. 17, 1931, 

(Fi^. 2\i A * landing female figurine wHom- head, arm?, 
and feet are broken. Tne whole bady Is nude except it e middle 
body around which there is a Eoin-cloili. 

Miheujo-tUro, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface, House Vlll, Block 2 
VS Area. 

Indus Valley age* 

Mackay, 2, pL XCIV. 9 S 1931. 

• Fig. 22 1 A standing female figurine whose arms .md 
feet are missing. The breasts are modelled in a naturalistic 
w.iv. The whole bach is niulr except the middle body around 
which there \$ a Inin-cloth* 

M*jheujt>daro, Section A, I IK Area. 

Indus Valley age. 

Mackay, 2 g p|. XCV. 2« t 1931. 

Fr<, 23) A male figurine whufte arms and le^> arc broken. 
It cither wears a cup with a pointed end that h railed up or 
has its hair twisted into a cnih 

Moiienjodaro. 

Indus Valley age. 

Madray, 2 t pL XCIV. 3 t 1933. 
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(Fig. 24 j A male head. 11 has a short Egvp l bin-lake 
beard and long hair Coiled up at the hack of the head. 

Mobenjp-dant, 13 ft. below surface, Stret 1, Block % 
Section B p DR Area, 

Indus Valley age* 

Mackay, 2, pL XCV. % 1931. 

(Fig, 25] A male figurine whe^e arm* and lower body 
are nibsing. It* head is shaven. 

Mohenjo'dam, 3 ft, below surface, Chamber 4, House III, 
Block 2j Section R. DK Area. 

Indus Valley age. 

Msdny,!, pL XCIV. 10, 1931. 

Fig. 2S) A male figurine whose anna and lower body 
arc missing. The hair which in parted in the middle is brought 
round the hack into .i It mg rope that is twin ted over the lop of 
the head, 

Mohenjo-darn, 4 ft, below surface. East of Building XLVIII. 
Block 6, HR Area* 

Indus Valley age, 

Macbty, 2, pL XdV, 2, 1931. 

[Fig. 27] A mate figurine whose arms mid lower body 
are missing. The long locks of hair at the hack of the head are 
worth noticing, 

Mohenjcndam, 2 ft. below surface, Chamber 7, L Area. 

Indus Valley age, 

Mackay, 2, pL XCV. 16, 1931. 

(Fig : 2R) A male figurine w hose arm and lower brah are 
missing. The coifing of the hair is noteworthy. 


Moftcnjo-cfaro, l ft. below surface. 
Indus Valley age. 

Mackay, 2, pi. XCV, 22 ? )93L 
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'•*5* r ‘>5 h * ™d left arms from the 
h art '?“* The rars »™ possibly hidden 

^nt'kb” ■ *“* * >"***«. “ : H>f -j 

*- b "““" 

Indus Valley age, 

Madkay, 2, p. 344, pJ_ XCV, 30, 1031. 


fFig. 30j A male figurine which is very 
The eye* arc elongated pellets; the mouth 
horizontally. The legs are not modelled; 
there is a stand-like object. 


crudely modelled, 
is one jiellci inrised 
instead of the legs 


Mohenjo-daro, Room UK), L Area, Intermediate Lewi 
I no Lis Valley age. 

Mackay, 2, p.$41, pi. XCV. 4, 1S3I. 


lFiit_ 31) A male figurine whose lower body and part of 
arms are missing. The whole figure is nude. It wears a conical 
cap whose t.p is brought down in front under a rolled band 
amund the forehead, which may he the bottom of the cap itself. 

SSt'il. HR Area. brl ° W l “ l0 ’ """"" 

Indus Valley age, 

Mackay, 2, pi. XCIV. II, 1331. 


i.Fig, 32) A lemale figurine whose arms and lower body are 
missing* it wears a turban-like head-dress. 

Mohenjo-daro. 4 ft. below surface. Room 10, Block 2, Section B 
UK Area, 

Indus Valley a^c. 

Mackay. 2, pi. XCV. 21,1331. 


i Fig. 33) A human head. The face, eye*, nose, mouth 
and eye-lashes are modelled in a naturalistic way. It wear* 
a conical head-dress. 

Mohcqjo*daro, | ft. below surface, Roum 76, House XIII- 
V S Area. 

Indus Valley age, 

Mackay ( 2, pL XCV, 23, 193J. 


***> A male figurine whose lower body from u Wttle 
above ihc wain iuid Eefi arm arc lost. If is a much worn mu 
specimen. Ihc significance iif the indued perforation-mark 
on the upper arms h inexplicable. 

MehL 

I ml us Yal3cv age. 

Ktein, 2 t pL XXXI, MehL HI. h 9, 1931. 

19 
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(Fie. 35) A male figurine which is in u good state of preser¬ 
vation. ItK face is. much worn out. The curve of the Lips 
descends to ihc point whence the legs should have lunfied hut 
innead of that it has furmed a base at this point. This is the 
most typical characteristic or this type of figurines. The whole 
body is bare but there is no indication ci( the sex-o^jfan* A* 
ifir breasts are not model led h it might he takers a 1 : a male figurine, 
It wears a head-dress possibly. The left arm Is full of bangles 
indicated by the incised line* hut the left arm has only one 
wristlet, 

Mchi. 

Indus Valley age, 

Stein, 2 t pi, XXXI. Mflhi, III. 2 T 2, 1911* 

i Fig. 36) A female figurine whose bead h lust. Instead 
of the 1 the lower body ends in u stand-like object, Tire 
whole body is bare. It wears three dog-cnlbocd necklace 
and wristlets which ate indicated by the incised Vines, 

MebL 

Indus Valley age, 

Stein, 2 , pi, XXXI. Mchi. 111,3, 3 t 1931. 

Tig, 37) A male figurioe whose hcad is lost. Instead 
of the leg* the lower bodfy ends in a stand-!ike object. The 
whole body is bare but the sex-organ U not indicated. It wears 
wristlets which are indicated by die inched lines, 

Mehi. 

Indus Valiev age, 

Stein, ph XXXI, Mehi l* 3. 4. a, 1931. 

fFig. 3Bi A human head in an excel lent stale of preserva¬ 
tion The sockets of the eyes are indicated by the holes into 
which the separately made eye-balls were most probably 
intruded. The rignincance of the straight horizontal line across 
the forehead and of the irregularly incmsed dots beneath the 
face h not understood. 

Dahar-Kot. 

Indus Valley age. 

Stein, 3, pi- XVI. D.N. vi. 3, 1929. 

;FSe- 39I A standing female figurine whose head and left 
arm arc lust* The whole body is nude. li Wears cine ringle- 
rim toed anklet round each ankle, 

Dabar-Kot. 

Indus Valley age. 

Stein, U ph XVI + D.Ni vL l, 1929. 
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(Tig* ^ female figurine whose head, arms and lower body 

from a little below the brnsu are tost for ever. The brenvts 
are shown fully developed. The upper body is hare. 
Moghul-ghimdai. 

Indus Valley age. 

Stein, I, pi. XU, M.M.E, 61, 1929* 

(Fig* 41) A female figurine whose right arm and lower body 
from a liiile below the waist is hm for ever. Though the 
cars are not indicated, yet there arc two objects resembling 
car-ringj on two side* of lhe cheek. It holds a child against 
the left breast which seems to suckle it. 

Harappa. 

Indus Valley age. 

Sahni* 5, pL XXVII. h T 1927. 

(Fig, 42] A standing male figurine whose head and feet 
ate broken. It has heard and its long hair is coiled up at the 
hack. The whole body is nude and the exposed penis with the 
tesnejej in most clearly shown. 

Mohenjo-daro, north-west of house I, DK Area, 

Indus Valley age. 

Mackay, 2 S pL XXV. 6 P 193L 

(Fig. 43) A terracotta humped hull Jig mine in an excellent 
state of preservation* 

Lohumjo-daro, Trench L 
Indus Valley nge. 

MojLimdjir, 3 S pL XXU. 47 t 1934, 

(Fig. 44j A terracotta. cow-figurine whose face and Itind- 
legs are mutilated. From the realistically treated breasts it is 
apparent that it is the representation of a cow. 

Shaho^TumpH 
T ndus Vatic)' age. 

Stein, 2, pi. XIV. Sh* T. ii. 13, 19*1, 

(Fig. 45) A terracotta elephant figurine whose trunk and 
task', arc missing. 

Muheujo-daio, 7 ft, below surface, bhick 12, Section C, 
DK Area, 

Indus Valley age. 

M.ickay, 2, pi. XCVI. ID, 1931. 

[Fig. 46] A terracotta goat-figurine whose legs are missing. 
There is a rolled thing, round the neck, whose dguifiranee is 
not understood- Jliukar, Mound A, * Lower Prehistoric Level. 1 
Indus Valley age. 

Maj.undar, 3 + pL XXI- 12, 1934* 
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[Fig. 47) A terracotta figurine of hone whose tail, ears and 
leg* are missing. 

4,6 in. Song. 

Mohemu-daro, Later IJ period* 

Indus Valley age. 

Macfcay, 3, p, 74, pi. XXVIII. C, 1M33- 

1 Fig. 46 j A terra cotta representation in which the b l is 
of iwu lions arc joined to each other at the neckline. In each 
case the mane is indicated and the tongue protrudes out from 
the mouth which is open. 

2 in, high. 

Harappa. 

Indus Valley age. 

Sahni. 5, pp. 74 r 76, pi. XXVII. f. 3927. 

Fig. 49) A lerracntta monkey -figurine squatting w ith hands mi 
knees. 

1. 5 id. high. 

Mohenjo-daro, Chamber I, Block 2 T Section B, DK Area. 
Indus Valiev age, 

Matlray, 2, pp. 35U52 t pi, XGVI. 13, 1931 

p;Fig. 50) A terracotta unicorn-figurine pierced with a 
hole at the belly. The lower portion of its legs is broken, 

L. 2. 6*; hi. 2 A\ 

Chanhu-daro. 

Indus Valley age. 

Majumdar, 3* p. 41, pi. XXI. 4, 1934. 

:Fig*5() A terracotta figurine representing a pncocL 
li has n lor g and wide-spreading sail and its eves arc represented 
by oval pellets. 

4. 2 In, long* 

Mohcnjodaro, 4 ft. below surface. Room B4 House V. 
Block L HR Area. 

Indus Valley age. 

Mackav, 2, p. 350, pi. XCVI. 4, 1931. 

(Fig* 52) A terracotta circular seal with the inscription 
Sditete [ri] asa in the Maury* Brihntl script. liunar, 35 1 below 
surface. 

Boiterji-Saitri, 4, pj 11, lacing* p . 254, 1934. 

( r «- ? 3 i A glass-**#] having !hc inscription AMarmamab in 
the Maurya Brahma script, 

Bulandi Bagh a 7 ft. 6 in. below siirrfacc, 

Jaysuwal, % plate facing p. 189, |924 + 
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(Fig. 54 A glass-seal with the inscription Mama! sal in the 
Maury a Brahtnl script. 

Bulaudi Bagli t 13 ft, 6 in, below surface. 

JayaswoJ, 3 T plater facing p, 189, 1924. 

I i« 55 Fragmentary steatite disc with the inscription 
ViAakhnsa in the Maury* Brnhmi script. 

KadernikLiau, H ft. be! mv surface, 

Jayaswa! t 2, pL XXX. 3* 1935. 

(Fig^ 36) A terracotta female figurine. 

Pml-li>diii Valley pre-Maurya age. 

Coomaraswamy, 2, p. 91 1 fig. \ w 1927. 

(Fig. 57) A standing female figurine whose left arm from 
the elbow downwards and right leg from the knee downward* 
are broken. 

Post-Indus Valley pre-Maury* age. 

Ojomaraswamy, 4, p talcl ] ( no. 5. 1928, 

(Fig. 3ft, A terracotta female figurine whose ear-lobe 
expander in the left car, right leg from a. little below the knee 
and wing on the left side are Insl, 

[ 1 in. high. 

B Li lands Bagfi. 

Post-Indus Valiev pre-Manrva age. 

Page, pi. XXXI. K f 1930, 

(Fig. 59} A terracotta female figurine whose left arm and 
leg* from the knee downwards are lost. It wean a peculiar 
J i earl-dress. Its main characteristic is that it wears a great 
number of ornament.'*, 

Bulan di 

Post-Indus Valtev pre-Maurya age. 

Spooner, 5* pi. I, ph XVI, 3, 192(1. 

r Fig* 60) A terracotta female figurine with a child. Its lower 
body ii lost. 

Bhir Mound. Taxila. 

Post4ndm Valley pre-M+uirva age. 

Marshall* 14, pi. XVI, 9, 1923. 

(Fig. 61, A terracotta female figurine whose left arm h 
lost It wears a peculiar kind of head-dress. It ii probably 
a winged figure. It b Fully draped, 

Bulandi Bagh. 

Prsst-Indoa Valley pre-Maury a age, 

Spooner* 5, pt. I p pi. XVI. 4 T t92Q + 
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(Ftp 62) A terracotta mate figurine. 

Bhita, 

Poit-Indus Valley pre-Maurya age. 

Marshall* 2. pi XXII. 7, 1915. 

(Fig- 6:1) A terracotta stated male figurine in frontal 
attitude. Its anus and lower legit urc broken. It 3 body a bare. Its 
navel and sex-organ are shown in nudity. Iw hair is coiJFtured 
in a jatl-like manner. It wear* a three chained tended necklace 
and a beaded girdle. Its posture of leg appears to be yogic* 

Bhiknapahari. 

Post-1 ndus VaJjev pre-Maurva age. 

Jayaswat, 2, pi XXXII, ) t i 935, 

(I .g. 64] A terracotta male torso. There is an uttarlya over 
the upper body. The folds of the doth are indicated by parallel 
incised lines. 

3 Ain. height. 

Bl*if Mound i* Taxi!#- 

Post-Indus Valley pre-Maurya age, 

Marshall, 14, pi. XVI. &, 1923, 

[Fig. 65 A terracotta male child-head. There Is a peculiar 
smile over die face. 

By land i Ragli. 

Post-Indus valley prc-Maurya age. 

Spooner* 5, pi l „ pi. XVI. 2, 1920, 

■'Hg.66 A terracotta female child, Its eye*, nose, mouth 
and cars are nalunilistically modelled, h wears a peculiar 
head-dress. 

Buhmdi Baglu 

Post-Indus Valiev pre-Maorya age. 

Spooner, 5, pL h pi XVI r 1, im 

(Fig. 67 1 A gold plaque representing a standing nude 
female figure. It stand* in frontal altitude. It is an absolutely 
nude figure and the sex-organ is very clearly indicated. 

Lauriya Xandangarh, 

Post-Indus Valley pre-Maury a age T 
Bloch, 4, p. 122, fig. 4, 1909. 

‘Tig. 68) A monolithic sculpture of a male figure whose* 

head and arms from the dhow are Inst. Els upper body is bare 
except the fact that there is an uttarlya over this part of the 
body and the tower body is clothed opto the ankles 
1.62 in, height, 

Patna. 

Maury a age, 

Bachhofer* pi. 10—the left figure, 1929* 
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(Fig- 69) A standing female figurine whose arms and left 
foot are lost. It probably represent*; a dancing girl (naii .* 

]3 in* high. 

Patna College Area, 

Maury a age. 

Baiter] i-Sastri, 3, plate facing p. I54 r 1933, 

•Fig- 70) A terracotta mound representing a female Figurine 
under a palm tree. It is a very worn-rmt specimen but it 
appears that the upper body is hare and the lower body is 
clothed. 

2^ in* long. 

Bn > tii, 

Maurva age. 

Marshall, 2, ph XXIL 9 t 1915. 

i^Fig. 71) A lerracot ta standing femalr tig urine whose upper 
body b bit* It stands «n a fiULblowti lotus. 

Basarh. 

Mauryi age. 

Spooner* 2 T P L XLIV. e, 1917. 

iFig. 72} A circular terracotta disc of which some portions 
are broken* Wilkin two concentric circles with patterns 
three pairs of man and woman in an erotic attitude arc 
represented. 

Basarh. 

Maurva age. 

Spooner, 2 f pi XUIL f, 1917, 

(Fig. 73} A terracotta female head having a irrpenijne 
head-dress, 

Bulan di Bagh. 

MftUfya age. 

Page, pi. XXXI. d, 1930, 

(Fig. 74) A terracotta female figurine standing on a full 
blown lotus. There are two half-blown lotuses on two vide* 
of the female figurine and two fill I-blown lotuses on two sides 
sides of the female figurine. Tts hair is fully cmfieumh It eyes, 
nose, mouth, arms and legs are natur&Iistfcally treated, There 
Is no garment over the body but ibe flowing necklace and ihe 
girdle cover the breasts and the ae*-organ respectively. I'he 
must important characteristic of ibis figurine U that it 
winged- 
Basarh. 

Maurva aec, 

Spooner, 2 P pL XLIV* i, 1917, 
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(Fig. 73) A terracotta plaque representing possibly Stbya 
in a four-horsed chariot and attended b) one I human figure 
who h dispelling cloud* with the bow. 

Kudarnkuan. 

Maurya age, 

JayaswaJ, pi. XXX. 2 t 1935, 

(Fig, 7fi . A standing terracotta male figurine whose head, 
lefl lower ami, legs from a little below the knees are k»(, Ft 
is a nude figure. It we»rs a dog-collared necklace and a belt 
round the waist, 

Bajarh. 

Maury a age. 

Spooner, 2, pL XLV. d, 1917. 

(Fig. 77) A terracotta standing female figurine whose 
head and kgs from a Jink he tow the knee are lost. Its upper 
body is bare and lower body ia also bare; but special attention 
has been paid v<» that the sex-organ may not be *ecn. It ha* a 
broad chest with well-developed brents, thin waist and heavy 
buttocks. It wears a dog-collared necklace and an upavlta- 
Ukr double chained beaded necklace, a jewelled waist-band and 
a fbur-chamcd girdle. From its modelling it is evident that this 
specimen was Intended for being viewed from all sides. 

G in. high. 

Galakhpur, 14 ft. 6 in, below surface. 

Maurya age, 

Jayaswal, 2, pi. XXXt t 1935. 

[Fig. 73) A innnohthic yakshi figure. 

Didargauj* 

Miurya age. 

H&chhofcr + ph 9* 1929, 

'Fig. 79) A standing terracotta female figurine whose 
icpper body is bare. The highly ornamented drapery end is 
noteworthy. 1 1 is one of the be^ specimen* or early Indian 
terracotta figurine, 

Baiarh* 

Maurya age, 

Spooner, 2. pt, XLV, f. 1917, 

/Fi^. M ' A terrarottu mile head wearing a hctmcL The 
eyes, nose, and mouth are sharply modelled. The prominent 
extra-India ei influence is noteworthy 

Basarh, 

Mkttrya age. 

Spooner, 2, pi XLIV. b* 1917, 
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fFig. 81 1 A terracotta male head wearing a high helmet. 
The prominent extra-In dim influence is noteworthy. 

Busarh. 

Matnya age. 

Bachbofer, pi. 1.3 -the right figure in |E lc upper hair, 1929. 

i.Fig. 82j A terracotta standing female figurine facing 
tu front- The upper budy seems tn he bare and the lower 
body has the garment which goes down to the knees. It wears 
an Elaborate head-dress, ear-rings, necklace, girdle* armlet* 
and anklets. 

41 in. high. 

Bhita. 

Sunga age- 

Marshall, 2 T pi. XXIT. I8 + 19! 3, 

(Fig. 83 A terracotta male figurine in a standing pasture 
holding ;i lyre on which he seems to lie playing. There is a lotus 
to the right upper side of (he figure. 

Mathura, 

Suhga age, 

Majuntdar, n, pi CXXX* 4, 1936, 

(Fig. 84) A terracotta plaque depicting ft scene. 

3 in, in diameter, 

Bhltn* 

Sutiga age. 

Marshall; 2, pk* XXUI+ 17, 1915. 

( Fig, 85) A terracot ta ni i [ h 11 nft « i re. 

Mathura, 

Sufiga ape, 

Majumdar, .% pi. CXXX. 3 e 1936. 

fFig. 86) A terracotta plaque depicting a ^cene, 

Maliastiian. 

Sun^a age. 

Dikshit. 6, pi. XLlt, 6 ff 1933. 

(Fig, B7) A terracotta female figurine whose head, right 
arm, left arm from the el how downwards and lower body from 
the waist downwards is losi, it wears a necklace. It Judd* a 
child which suckles her. Ii Eia* the upper body hare. 

Lauiiya Naruhmgarh. 

Sung a age, 

Mijumdar. 9, pi. XX.IV. 15, 1949, 
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[Fig. 8B) A terracotta icdiile figurine wit It a child. Both 
of tncnt are iUnditig and lacing to ihc front. The female 
figurine ha* ihc upper bidy hire and the lower body clothed. 
Taough the tower b idy is clothed, yet special a tie mi mi has been 
paid to make the sex-organ nude, I’nc male c li Id seem- lo Isc 
bare, Ii wears a headed rets and a waist-belt. 

Sunga age, 

OiMimaraswafny^ 1, pp- 8 Wo, lafrl 4* nu- 26, H*2B- 

{ Fig. 89) A terracotta standing female figurine facing 
to the front, Tne whole figure is well-preserved except the 
right hand and the Tcet which arc tost. The whole body upto 
the waist is bare and the Sower body is clothed. Though the 
lower body is clot lied, yet the sex-organ h shown in nudity. 
A little above its arm there is the Brahml inscription sudhata. 
G it its right side there is a pair of fish and the part of a third 
onGb 

Mathura. 

Snhga age. 

Cooiruraswam./, 2, fig. 6 on p. 93 t 1927. 

[Fig. 90) A terracotta standing female figurine whose 
head and kgs frutu the knre downwards are lost. It is an 
absolutely nude figurine and special attention hat been paid 
in make the breasts and the sex-organ over-emphasiied. It 
wears armlets and an elaborate girdle, 
finhga age. 

Gomtwwamy^ 4 + pp, 81-78, tale I 8 + no + 43, 1928, 

[Fig. 91) A terracotta plaque showing one man and one 
worn in standing close to each other. Tne female figurine is 
absolutely nude* It wcari an elaborate head-dress* car-rings t 
necklace * and girdle. Tne male figurine is also absolutely nude. 
]| wears an elah irate head-dre^ and a ivajsi-beU. 

iuriga age. 

Chomirawamy* 4* pp, 84-78, ufd 5, no. 27, 1928. 

(Fig. 92} A mi tliuna-figure. 

SuAga atfe. 

CrHunaraswamy, 4* lard 7, no. 45, 1928, 

(Fig. 93) A terracotta medallion showing a kinnaja-mrthtina. 
The male figure's right arm k on the shoulder of the kinnara 
whereat the kinnarik left arm Li on ihc shoulder of the kiitnara. 
There is a similing dwarf below these figures* 

Mathura- 
Suhga age. 

Agrawaia, 2, pi. IV, e t 1936. 
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(Fig- 94} 'Hie terracotta image of LakshmL On each ^dc 
of ihc inline an dephant stands on a fully blossomed lotus, 
bolds an invented jar from which water pours over her Head. 

Amiga age. 

Coomaraswamy, 2 f fig- 7 on p, 93, I927 P 


(Fig- 95) An image showing a female figure under an 
umbrella and her two a Me miaul* on two sides. It is a mu till ted 
specimen and if is clear from another specimen of the cognate 
type where the lower |Mirtion is preserved that all these three 
images originally stood ou lotuses. 

§uhga age k 
Lauriya Nandangarh. 

Majumdar, 9, pi. XXIV. II, 1940. 

I, Fig. 96) A seated winged female figure. 

Aunga age. 

Lauriva Nandangarh- 
Majurndar, 7, pi XXIL h p 1938* 

. Fig. 97] A squatting male figure holding something in the 
left arm. It wean a head-dreis and e&r-ringv 

Taxila- 
Sunga age, 

Marshall 27, pt XX VIII. 2, 1930. 

(Fig. 98} A terracotta mide male child. Il wear* armlets, 
anklets* and waist-belt. 


Mathura, 

Amiga age 
Coomaratvvaniy* 4 P pp 


, 64-76, tafel 6* no- 44, 1928, 


Fig. 99) A terracotta demon figure holding a goat, 

♦, pp. 64-76, ,.fcl 6. 46,1628. 

(Fig. ICO) A Urraeotta male head wearing a mural crown. 

Bran agar. 

Bhaiidarkar, 2, pi. LIX no. 13* 1^17* 

(Pig. 101) A terracotta child's h«d wearing P^ibly * 
tight-fitting cap. 

Lauriva Nandafigarh. 

Majurttdar* 7 t pi XXIL 1938* 

[Fit- 102) A terracotta female figurine sanding ttl ‘he 
frani. The upper body is bare and the lower body clothed. 
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Though the lower body Ls clothed, special care has hern taken 
to show the sex~«rgun in nudity. It wears u hcaH-drr*,^ ear- 
ring*, dog-collared necklace, Mowing necklace, wristlets, anklets 
and girdle, 

Sankisa, 

Simga agr, 

Cunningham, 2. pi, IX, nn r 4, 186Q. 

(Fig. lillT A temicmm male head* 

Biisjrh. 

Knsliana age, 

flbch t I, pS. XXXXX, 17, 1906. 

[Fig. 104. A terracotta male head. It has ja tad ike hair 
which Is tightened by a fillet. There is a mark on the forehead 
which has been taken by Mar^liall as the tliird eye. On thi*n 
consideration he has tentatively Identified it as the image of 
Siva. 

Shim. 

Ktuhana age. 

Marshall. 2, pL XXIII. *2, 1915, 

(Fig. 105.1 A terracotta male figurine standing in a frontal 
attitude. Its left leg from the knee downwards and right leg 
from the ankle downwards are broken. Its upper body is nude 
and lower body seems to be nude though the sex-organ is not 
indicated. Its ears are elongated and arms end in elbow- 
points. 

Ehitd.. 

Kushana age. 

Marshall. 2. pi. XXIII. 34, 1915, 

i Fig. 10b A terracotta circular plaque representing, on 
one side, a female figurine in high relief. In place of the head 
there is a full-bio^vomed lotus with petal* falling over shoulder 
Its arms arid legs are outstretched. It if a completely nude 
figurine and special care hai been taken to show the sex-organ in 
nudity. The breasts pre fully developed and the navel is 
indicated. Ji wears armlets, anklets and girdle, 

Bhha. 

Kush ana age. 

Marshall, 2 T pi. XXl tl, 40, 1915. 

(Fig, 107) A terracotta specimen on whatc hack there is 
the representation of a frog on whose front there Is the represeuta- 
lion of a squatting female figure. The arms from the elbow* 
point are raised upward* and the legs are outstretched in a 
frog-like attitude letting the view of the nude sex-organ in the 
must emphatic manner, it i* an absolutely nude figurine. 
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tu breasts arc fully developed and its navel-mark is prominent. 
It wears eftr-rings* necklace and girdle. 

Mathura. 

Kiuhaim age, 

Codrington, 3, p!. E, Tigs. I and 2 t 1935. 

n g . m } A standing male- figure whose head ts gone, h has 
been id-r ncifted as Kamadcv.i. 

Kush ana age. 

Agr&wala, 2 + pi. IV. d, 1936. 

i Fig* 10Eh A terracotta specimen representing mother 
with child. The heads of both mother and child ate gone. 
The upper l>ody of the female figure is absolutely bare while 
the lower body h clothed* The child is absolutely nude. The 
huge sbe uf die mother's breasts, the tritium pfnii of the child 
and the unusually bigness of the child's figure ate noteworthy. 

Kushafia age. 

Agrawab, 3, pi XIII. fig. 43, 1936. 

Fig. lift; A terracotta specimen representing XagS standing 
with five serpeni-hoods. 

Kush ana age. 

Agrawab, 3 r ph XIIL fig + 46, 1936. 

[Fig, til) A standing terracotta female figurine who*e 
head, tegs, and left hand arc gone. Its upper body is bare 
whereas its lower body is clothed. It wear* dog-collared and 
flowing necklace, beaded and chained girdle, ts holds a piirna 
kumbha in the right arm and there arc two fish-marks on the 
body* 

Kush ana age. 

Agrawala, 3, pi XV, fig. 40, 1936. 

(Fig, 112] A terracotta specimen representing Kuvera and 
kariti. 

Kushajia age. 

Agrawala, 3, ph XIV. fig. 47, 1936. 

(Fig + ] 13) A terracotta male-head having jaja-like hair 

Probably' it represents a mendicant- 

Bliita T 

Kush ana nge H 

Marahalfi 2, pi. XXIIL 43, 1915. 

■ Fig. 114, A terracotta Buddha figure which « hi a iairly 
^ood state of preservation- It is a seated intake in dlnana- 
mudra pose. It ha* ushnjsha, dakshinavarta-rmirddhaja 
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and possibly uma which scans to have been mutilated. It 
itfran the sanghai i. The folds of the drapery are indicated. 

TjkxiIa* 

Kushana ate. 

Manhill, 4 f pL XXIV, c, 1916. 

(Fig, 115) A terracotta Buddha head having ushjjlshtt. 
Hnk *h [nilvnt la-tnnrddhaja t pf Ehu-karna and iirna. 

T axila. 

Knshana age. 

Marshall, 6, pL XXIII. d p 191B. 

(Fig- 1IG lire terracotta head of a boy. 

Tosha. 

Kush ami age. 

Marshall. 4, pf- Y* a, 1916* 

(Fig. 117 '; A terracotta male head. It is highly protraitivc 
in character. 

TjuiiJa. 

Kush ana agr. 

Marshall, 4 f pL V. d, 1916. 

(Fig. lift) A terracotta male head with the strong !y pro* 
flounced features. 

TaxLhu 
Kuhi.'taa age. 

Marshall, 6, pi. III. I9t& 

(Fig. 119) A terracotta male head with the strongly pro¬ 
nounced features* 

Taxi la. 

Kiisliapa age. 

Marshall, 7 t pL VIL a, 1920. 

(Fig- 120/ A terracotta human mash. 

Taxilo. 

Kushana age. 

ManhaH, B 3 pL III. d. 19IB. 

(Fig. 121; A terracotta figurine representing Eodhisauvn, 
Uahkar- 

Kushmm age. 

Kak s l, i I lustra ilod nn, BC I I, 19*23. 

, Fay. 122- A terracotta plaque representing the Buddha m 
high relief- The Buddha is seated in yogasana with the hands 
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kept in the dliv&HLA-mudri pose. It ha* uahoXaha and dakshi- 
VAT ta-murddhaja. 

UihkaT 
Kuihana agt. 

Kak, t fc illustration no. We , 1923. 

(Fig, 123 A terracotta standing male figurine. Some 
portion of the tipper anil the lower b^diri i* L«p*t. It in difficult 
to say whether tiie upper body was clothed pt not. The leaver 
body is Lund raped, 

Kushann age. 

Kak, 1, illustration no. Be 34 + 3023, 

(Fig. 124^ A terracotta male head hieing to the front- 

UsMpr. 

Kuslyupa age, 

K.tk. 1, illustration no. Be, 4. 1923* 

(Fig. 125 A terracotta male head lacing to the front. 

Probably it represents the head of a monk. 

UsUkar. 

Kushaiia age. 

Kik, ] ( illustration no. Be, 15, 1923. 

(Fig, 126,1 A female torso, 

Dothen, 

Ku&hana age, 

Marshall, 11 > pi. 1, ph XIV . a t 192L 

(Fig. 127:- A plaque representing a man and a wanton* 

Bikaner. 

K.ushana age, 

Chandra* ] T pt. XXXV. a T 1922- 

{Fig. 12flj Head and Imst with ear-rings and necklace. 
The wig- like head-dress is worth noticing, 

Bhita, 

Oupt&age. » 

Marshall, 2, pk XXVIL 7H P 1913. 

(Fig, 129 A trrranuta image of Siv a and Pam&tl. 

Kosam, 

Gupta age, 

lantijii 2, pL LXX. c w I9|7. 

[F 15 . 130: A terracotta image represrnlirttf Siva and 
PaTvaii. The head and ihr left side of the Iw.■ d>" of I'arvntl 
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are broken. That ti represents Siva and JVirvall is under- 
stood from the presence of the cmichani bull and the coueham 
lion, ihe respective vihanM of Siva ami PlrvfttL Siva hat 
probably the jot a. h is two handed. Its left hand is broken 
oil and right hand is partly placed with the upper garment. 
It wears a dhuii and a mantle. The upper body of Panrad 
is bare bin a Sadi o wrapped round ihe lower body. It wears 
the dog-collared necklace, the flowing necklace and the 
anklets. 

Bhita. 

Gupta ;i^Cr 

Marshall. 2, pi. XXV. 49, 19(5. 


(Fig. J 31; A terracotta panel repr^rntliig &iva amd PtrvaiL 
Rani; Mahal* 

Gupta agjc r 

Spooner, 4, pi, I, p|. XIII. 2, J1120. 


(*!&■ Siva showing the crescent. matted 

hair and vertical eyes* 

Rajghat. 

Gupta age, 

AgTawala, 6, p. 4, fig, 16, 194 1 . 


tFig. 133) A terracotta panel representing Vishnu anantaiayin. 
Bh a targaon. 

Gupta agt, 

Cunningham, 3. pi. XVri-the upper panel, 1880. 

iiliifh'J 3 !*V £ *5™°**® P anel showing Krishna hoteling 
with Ins left hand the mount Govarddhana. 

Rang MahaJ* 

Gupta age, 

Spooner, 4, pt, t, p|. XIII, 1, 1920. 


from the ran J 7 actlt ? f ^ C re P r «* nt *»g “me episode 
r H h f u Gil ^ a 15 four-handed. The lower 

hr mk^ l ' T| r ™" da m d ‘ LC ,rI1 P rr left hand prtiiWy 
tim^i nfVl, J hC . rC ’l™ , CnllllctT ’ 1,1 lhc tWo hands but 

,.P! K “f , tSie * e tw ° hand* u extremely suggestive. The Jower 

h»„,1 I"™ Si™ «ad the upper right 

hamt is ra.^d a 5 if *o ward off a blow which xlT other 
fipirme is ahoui to inflict. 

Bliiia t^aon, 

Gupta age H 

VugeJ, 7, fig, 2on p H |Q S 1912. 
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(Fig, 136) A fragmentary crown of Bodhiiattra which 
is lost. In this crown there is the figure of Dhyitil Buddha 
Ajuitabha with the hands held in the mmldhl-mudri. 
RangamatL 
Gupta age, 

DUuhitp 7, pi. XUV. f s 1933. 

^F]g. 137) A terracotta Buddha figure* According to 
Vogel it is an inscribed image and from the palaeography of 
this inscription he ascribes it to the fifth century A.D* 

Kajiia. 

Gupta age. 

Vogel, 2 r hg. 2 on p. 47, 1908, 

(Fig. 138) A terracotta Buddha figure. 

Mirpur Khas. 

Gupta age + 

Coiucns, pi. XXXVI. b—the photo on the left side* 191 4 p 

(Fig. 139) A terra cotta Buddha figure. 

Mirpur Kliai. 

Gupta age. 

Councils & pL XXXVI. b—the figure on the top of the right 
side P 19K. 

(Fig. 140] A terracotta Buddha figure. 

Mirpur Khas. 

Gupta age. 

Comens, pL XXXVIII, a, 1914. 

(Fig, 141) A terracotta seated Buddha figure. 

Mirpur Khas. 

Gupta age, 

Couscnsj pi. XXXVI1L C, 1914, 

(Fig, 142) A terracotta panel representing a scene from, the 
kamlyatta, It represent* a ttiunkey holding a Jang mace in 
both hands and attacking a warrior armed with a sword. The 
monkey possibly represents Han liman and the otheT figure 
a Rak*ho*a, 

Sahct-Mfthelfn 
Gupta age T 

Vogel, t‘s pi. XXVfI—the lower plate, the photo on the 
right U the lower half, 191J. 

(Fig. 343. A terracotta panel representing one man arid 
4 -tlc woman. The head of the male figure is mutilated- It 
wear* ear-rings, uttarfya and dhutL It stands before a female 

20 
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figure who with bcui knees and folded hands some favour 
from him. Vogel identifies this scene as the meeting between 
Lakslkmana and SOrpanakha; but the present author believes 
that it represents the meeting between either Lakshmana and 
Surpanakha or Risna ami Surpanakha. 

Sah cth-Maheth, 

Gupta a^e. 

Vogel* 6, pL XXVII—the lower plate, the photo on thc 
left in the upper hall', 191 I. 

{Fig. 144) A terracotta panel depicting a scene from the 
Rajuayana. Chausa. 

Gupta age. 

Jayaswal* I, pp. 14&-5Q, pL* 1932. 

(Fig, I 15j One man and one woman in the erotic attitude. 

PmJuupur, 

Mediaeval age* 

Banerji, 4 S pi. LJV. d* 1928, 

(Ftg, 146) A terracotta panel representing a male figure 
playing on a flute. 

Faharpur, 

Mediaeval age. 

Dikihit, 3 ( pi* XXXIV. h> 1930. 

(Tig. 147) A terracotta panel representing Bodhisaitva 
FadinnpanL 

Paharpur. 

Mediaeval age. 

DikihU, 3, pL XXI V. C, 1930. 

(Fig. 148j A terracotta plaque representing a moving man 
in profile. It has Large eyes, pointed nose* naturalistic ear% 
pointed mouth, Iteard and moustache. It wears a dose-fitting 
cap, long and close-lit ting upper and lower trousers Tt htddfc 
a standard having a banner irt the right hand and some unknown 
object in llie left hand. Its left leg is raised upwards ami right 
leg is placed on the surface. Hie linear composition of the arm* 
and the legs gives a dynamic character to the whole figure* 
Kundilnagar. 

Mediaeval age, 

Bloch* S f pL Vllh J r im 

Fig. 149) A pair of dancer* in the frontal attitude. The 
right figure large eyes* pointed nn&e s naturalistic ears and 
open mouth. The ami* Hind the legs are uaisnah-i ically treated. 
Tie hair is t-ohleured in strands which end in spirals. The 
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uppei body is bare and the lower Irody is clothed tiplo the knees. 
It wear* a dog-col bred necklace, a flowing necklace, armtets, 
wristlets and a girdle. The right hand which possibly holds 
aome musical instrument is raised upward* and the left hand 
which holds the waist lias a staff. Hie body^maments, dress 
and ornaments of the other figure on the left are similar to these 
of this figure with slight minor difference. 

Ktmdflougar. 

Mediaeval age* 

Bloch, 3, pi VI It. 3, 1909. 

(Fig. 130) A lion standing against a tree with the forelegs 
uplifted and the hind kgs kept on the surface, Its tongue U 
protruding from the mouth. Its mane is indicated and tail 
ends in a cluster of five bunches of hair. 

Kundilmigar. 

Bloch, 3 t pL\lII..Mm 

(Fig. 151) A saddled horn moving towards left. The 
proportionate body, rich caparisons and forceful movement 
are noteworthy. 

Kundslnagar. 

Mediaeval age. 

Bloch, 3, pL VIII- fi* 1909. 

(Fig. 152) One peacock and one peahen in an amorous 
attitude- The atmosphere thus created h in keeping with the 
natural surroundings indicated by two trees on two sides* 

KundiLnagar. 

Mediaeval age. 

Bloch, 3. pi. VIII. 4j 1909* 

(Fig. 153) A falcon carrying a heron- The whole effect has 
been very realistically depicted. 

K.undilnagar. 

Mediaeval age. 

Bloch p 3, pi- VHL 8 P 1909. 

(Fig. 154) A terracotta panel representing a pot-bellied 
fig Lire in a frog-like attitude with the arm* in the attitude of 
raising something. 

Mahasthan. 

Mediaeval age. 

Dikshit, fi, pf. XUt. d fl 1953. 

(Fig. 135) A terracotta panel representing an old Sahara 
archer. 

Paharpur h 
Mediaeval age- 

Dikshit, 8, ph XLIX, d* 1938. 
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(Fig. 156) A terracotta panel representing a Sahara woman 
with a deer. 

P^harpur. 

Mediaeval age. 

Diiahii. B, pi. XLIX, f, 1933 , 

(Fig. 157) A terracotta panel showing one male and another 
Female figurine sitting close to each other. 

Pafiarpur. 

Mediaeval age. 

OUwhU 1 8, P I.XLLa J 1, 193B- 


[Fig. 15B) A terracotta panel showing a man and a woman. 

Paharpur, 

Mediaeval age. 

Qikshit, 8, pi. XLVlTL d w 193S. 


{Fig, 159 1 A terra cotta panel representing a Sahara couple in 
an amorous attitude. 

Paharpnr. 

Mediaeval age. 

Ditshit, B w pi. XLIX. b, 1938. 

(Fig, 160] A terracotta panel representing a dancing woman 
and a child standing close. 

Paharpur, 

Mediaeval age, 

Dikshii, 8, pj. XLI, C t 1, 1938. 


(Fig. 16! j A terracotia panel representing a monkey 
p * U P . l< out a represents a story found in the 


Paharpur, 

Mediaeval age. 

Difohit, 0, p i. lij. a 1938- 


iSfu A terracotta panel representing an entrapped 

elephant and three mice cutting the cords of the trap. 
Paharpur. 

Mediaeval age. 

Dikahit, a. pi. LIT, 6 t 1938. 


' terracotta panel representing a lion looking into 


Paharpur. 

Mediaeval age. 

Dikshit, 8, pi, LTL d, 1938. 
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[Fig. 164) A terracotta panel representing a linn pecpinR 
out of a me. 

Pahai-pur. 

MedlarvziE age. 

Dikshil, 8, pL UL C. 1930, 


(Fig. 165) A terracolta panel representing a deer drinking 
water, 

Paharpur- 
Mediaeval age. 

Dibhit, S p pL UL f T 1930. 


(Fig. 166) A terracotta panel representing 
Knlding *omethtttg in the left hand* 

Fab ar pur. 

Mediaeval age. 

Dikshit, 8, pi, XXXIX, fig. c-2 t 1930. 


a b rated monkey 


(Fig. 167) A terracotta panel representing an enraged cobra 
racing a mongoose. 

Paharpur- 
Mediaeval age. 

Dikshit- 


[Fig, 160) A terracotta panel rep resenting Brahma. 

Paharpur. 

Mediaeval age. 

Dikdiiit. 0 f pi", XLIV. 6 t 1938* 


[Fig. 169) A terracotta panel representing Vishnu* 

Paharpiir. 

Mediaeval age, 

Dikshit, 0, pi. XIII. cl-5 f 193B. 


0g m 170) A terracotta panel representing Siva, 

Paharpur. 

Mediaeval age. 

Dibhis, 8 t pi. XLIV e t im 


(Fig. 171} A terracotta panel showing the slanding 


image of 


Paharpm. 

Mediaeval age* 

Dibhit. 8, pi. XLL d-2* 1930. 

(Fig, 172} A terracotta panel showing « ten-banded SKa-image. 

Paharpur. 

Mediaeval age, 

Dibhit, 8 t pL XLfV. a f 1938. 


3 LG nnfats Awn LVQhVTtou or ia&iaH clav igulptudk 

(Fig- 173) A terracotta panel showing the image of Ga^da, 

Paharpur. 

Mediaeval age. 

DifcUut, B, pi. XLIV, d, 1938. 

(Fig. 17+/ A broken image of Buddha. 

Faharpur. 

Mediaeval age. 

Dikihitj 8, pi. XLV, P +1 1938* 

, Fig r 175i fiodhhattva PadinapinL 

Paharpur. 

Mediaeval age. 

Dikfihit, 8, pL XLV. a, 1938. 

(Fig. 176) Jambhak. 

Paharpur. 

Mediaeval a^c. 

Dlkihit r B p pL XLV. c, 1938. 

(Fig. 177) Tara. 

Paharpur. 

Mediaeval age. 

DLkifiitp B t pi. XLfV. C, 1938. 

(Fig. 178) Tara. 

Paharpur. 

Mediaeval age r 
Dikvhit.a.pLXLV. e, 1938. 

(Fig, 179] MadjuirL 

Paharpur. 

Mediaeval age. 

Dikihitp 8, pL XLTV. £ 1930. 

(Fig, 180) A terracotta panel representing Gandharva on a 
rhinoceros. 

Paharpur. 

Mediaeval age. 

Dikshit, 8 r pi. XL VI. e, 1938* 

[Fig- 181 j A terracotta panel shoving a Gandharva coupk* 

Paharpur, 

Mediaeval age, 

Dikihit, Bp pi. XLVII1. C, 1938. 
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(Fig. 3 82) GandJiarva. 

PaharpiLf- 
Mediacvsl age. 

DiMSiii.Sp pi XLVILF* 1038. 


i t eg. 183, A terracotta Vi&tami* 

Sabhar. 

Mediaeval age, 

Dikihit, 5, pi- XLlX f b T 193L 


{Fig. 164) A terracotta plaque representing Buddha in 
ij 1 1 umi' pa rsa-m ud ri* 

Raghurampur. 

Mediaeval age. 

Bhattasaii, pi. IX. a, 1929. 


(Fig. 105) A tertacom plaque representing Buddha m 
bhOTpiuparaa-miidra, 


XoJjfcirdft* 

t, P L XXXIX, nn. 21, 1669, 1923. 


^Flg, 18G) A terracotta slab with live niches having Buddha in 
bhuntisparia-mudrl in each niche. 


Sabhar. 

Mediaeval age. 
Bhattasali, pi. X- a s 1920, 


seventeen iddie*. 


{Fig. 107) A terracotta slab having 
It contains three figures, in the diagonally arranged rows o 
three niches, in three different postures* wt. dhyana, laluav and 
maharaja-111 a- According to Bhmtasah they represent the 
Buddhist trinity Sakyanniiii, MaUjuiii and Lokanatha. 


Sabhar- 
Mediaev al age r 
Bhatta_-ialh pi. X. b r 1029. 


[Fig. m 

Bodhisattva. 


A terracotta slab representing Buddha with 


Nalandn. 

Mediaeval age. 

Marshall, pi. XXI. C, 1922. 


(Fig. 109) A terracotta male figure whose head is lost. 


Dah Parbatiya. 

Mediaeval age. 

Banerji, 5, pi. L1V. f, 1920. 
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(Fig. J90) A flying figure, 

Sabhar. 

Mediaeval age. 

Banerji, 3. pi. LlV. h—ihe left figure, 1928* 


(Fig. 191; A human head. 
Sabhar. 


Mediaeval age. 

Baatrji, 3* pE. LIV- h.—the right figure, 1 J^C. 


[Fig. 192) A terracotta male head. 

Bangarh- 

McdUeval 

Difcihh, LpLXXIX.b, 1924. 


(Fig. 193) Female head. 
Saheth-Mahcih. 

Mediaeval age, 

Marshall, 1. pL X, I* 1914. 

[Fig. 194) Human head. 

Sah ctb*Mahe thL 
Mediaeval age, 

Marshall. I +P S. X. 3* L91+. 
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